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“ WELL, that’s cool,” growled the colonel, as the hunting cavalcade 
moved away from Heartycheer Castle door. “ That’s cool,” repeated he, 
“treating the Lieutenant-Colonel of her Majesty’s Regiment of Heavy- 
steed Dragoons as if he was a postboy, leavin’ him this way ;” the 
cotonel looking down on his smoking steeds as he spoke, with anything 
but a satisfied countenance. 

‘What are you going to do, colonel,” exclaimed a voice out of the 
coach window—“ what are you going to do ?” 

“Oh! that’s Jug,” replied the colonel, recollecting now that his coach 
was full inside and out—or, rather, had been full instde and out, the out- 
siders having fled and got their horses to join the hunt. “Oh! that’s 
Jug,” observed he. 

‘* No, not Jug,” replied the voice—* Hall.” 

“Oh! I meant Hall,” replied the colonel, with a chuck of his double 
chin, muttering to himself, “ I knew it was one of you. Do,” continued 
he, raising his voice, and coiling his whipthong round the stick, ‘ why, 
I should say the best thing would be to go in and have some breakfast.” 

“So say I,” replied Hall, who was in no great hurry for his first 
hunt. 

“Stay, then, and I'll drive you up to the door becomingly,” continued 
the colonel, gathering up his reins, whipping his horses, and moving the 
coach slowly on to where a “ gentleman’s gentleman,” and a couple of 
highly-powdered, white-coated, crimson-breeched footmen were lounging, 
cross-legged, watching the proceedings, and making their observations on 
the scene outside. Having seen his lordship's reception of the colonel 
and his party, the servants of course took their cue from their master, 
and stood, with supercilious smiles on their faces, watching the dirty, 
incongruous-looking vehicle. 

‘Now, Johnny!” exclaimed the colonel, as none of them seemed in- 
clined to lend a hand—*“ now, Johnny,” repeated he, “ ye the door, and 
Jet the ladies out ; and you,” continued he, addressing the gentleman out 
of livery, “slip round to the stables, and tell Colonel Blunt’s groom his 
master’s come ;” the colonel thinking the announcement of his rank 
would be sure to have a beneficial influence in procuring attention. 

The commanding tone of our man-of-war somewhat threw the flunkies 
off their guard, or rather off their impudence, for the man addressed as 
Johnny, but whose real name was Peter, ceased twirling his napkin, and 
applied himself manfully to the coach door, while the other footman 
lounged away to fulfil the duty assigned to the hero of the gaudy plain 
clothes. Our fat friend, Greasy Tom, as Angelena had now christened 
him, from the profuse perspiration in which his tight tops kept him, 
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then popped out, and was presently protecting the lavender-coloured 
flounces from contagion against the wheel. A confused mass of dirty 
ermine and dyed satin then followed as best it could, our Tom’s gallantry 
not extending itself to mamma. 

Though the colonel’s munificence had not been misapplied, it had not 
exactly taken the direction he indicated, for instead of red and yellow 
bonnets, Angelena shone forth in a new brown and white glace te 
velvet, while mamma had invested her share of the plunder in a ik 
blue-and-white glacé, with coloured flowers in the cap. While An- 
gelena was nice and smart, Mrs. Blunt was a good deal of the twopenny 
head and farthing tail school, the glossy freshness of the terry velvet 
bonnet contrasting with the dirty ermine tippet and cuffs, and the stains 
on her thrice-dyed satin below. This had originally been a ball-dress of 
Angelena’s—one in which she had done a good deal of execution—and 
after becoming too dirty even for candlelight wear, had descended to 
mamma, who had the French grey converted into a green, and after- 
wards, in consequence of the colonel’s upsetting a glass of gin-and-water 
over it, into a brown. Besides the stains and frays on the dress, a 
critical eye might have detected some clumsy darns on the instep of her 
ribbed silk stockings; but Angelena’s were nice and well put on, showing 
her pretty feet and ankles to advantage. 

Such was the party that now alighted from the coach, and stood at 
the castle door, on either side of our Tom, on the spot lately occupied by 
the footmen and valet. Tom stood easing first one foot, and then the 
other, looking as if his leathers were ready. to burst. 

The soldier-groom at length arriving, munching his last mouthful of 
cold round of beef, relieved the colonel of the reins, who, desiring the man 
to see and get the horses well taken care of, proceeded to alight from the 
box, and divest himself of a dirty old drab Grosjean great-coat, with large 
plate-like mother-of-pearl buttons, with black emblematical devices, illus- 
trating the turf, the chase, the road, and the ring. 

* The hounds are just gone down to Thornington Spinney,” observed 
the pompous Mr. Snuffertray, the butler, who had now got waddled to 
the door, seeing the colonel’s under garments were significant of the chase 

—‘“the hounds are just gone down to Thornington Spinney,” repeated 
he, thinking to get rid of them by the information. 

« Ah, that may all be,"’ replied the colonel, with a nod of his bull-head 

—* that may all be; we've come to draw your larder, not the Spinney;” 
adding, as he put his over-coat into the coach, “ which is the way to the 
cat-lap shop?” 

“The w—h—a—t, sir?” drawled the astonished Mr. Snuffertray. 

“The cat-lap shop—the breakfast-room, to be sure,” replied the 
colonel. 

“Oh, this way, if you please, sir,’ ’ replied the now enlightened Mr. 
Snuffertray, extending his right arm, and motioning a gigantic footman, 
who was warming his pink silk calves at the hall fire, to take charge of the 
distinguished intruders. 

The colonel then offered his right fin to Mrs. Blunt, and went wad— 
wad—waddling across the we hall, exclaiming over his left shoulder 
to Greasy Tom, who followed uneasily i in his tight tops, with the tips of 

Angelena’s fingers resting on his arm, 

‘Good shop, isn’t it, Jug?” 
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Without waiting for an answer, he waddled on to the open door of the 
late mirth-echoing dining-room. 

The splendid apartment was in the full glow of banqueting disorder 
—napkins lying here, napkins lying there, napkins twisted into knots, 
napkins flaunting over chair-backs, like are drapery. The whole 
force of plate-linen and china had been brought to bear upon the enter- 
tainment, and very splendid everything was. The Heartycheer arms and 
crests and coronet glittered everywhere—on the chair-backs, on the pic- 
ture-frames, on the plate, on the glass, on the china, and were even in- 
troduced into the pattern of the long sixty-cover tablecloth. Monsieur 
Crapaud, the cook, seemed to have vied with Monsieur Frappé, the 
Swiss confectioner, in the novelty and elegance of his dishes, while Brick, 
the baker, had tortured flour into every variety of form. Pines and grapes, 
the choicest fruits and flowers, mingled in elegant designs in the épergnes 
and vases, were profusely scattered down the centre of the table. 

On the plate-loaded sideboard stood the splendid Heartycheer testimo- 
nial, value five hundred guineas, the spontaneous outburst of a country’s 
gratitude, slightly coerced by the tuft-hunting busybody who set it on foot. 

“Well, this is somethin like!” exclaimed the colonel, with glistening 
eyes, as he surveyed the disorderly, but still sumptuous banquet; ‘this is 
better than hunting a (bad word) stinking fox,” added he, making for a 
chair and sousing himself down between a cold turkey and a splendid 
Patés de Foies Gras. ‘‘ Now, Hall, make yourself at home,” roared he; 
*T told ye you'd light on your legs comin’ here. Eat as much as ever 

ou like, for there’s nothin’ to pay,” continued he, diving into the breast 
of the turkey with a carving-knife, and scoring himself many slices. 

“Take tea—coffee—cocoa—chocolate?’’ asked a pert footman, who 
now entered, in obedience to Mr. Snuffertray’s orders to go and see 
“those tigers didn’t steal anything”—“ take chocolate, cocoa, coffee, tea,” 
continued he, running heel and flourishing his right hand towards where 
the various beverages were encamped on different parts of the table. 

“T'll take chocolate, if it’s hot,” replied the colonel, munching away at 
his turkey; ‘‘ only if it’s hot, mind!” repeated he, following the man with 
his eyes to see how it poured out. ‘‘ Ah, that won't do !” exclaimed he; 
“take it out and get it warmed; and here, man!” continued he, diving 
into a napkin full of eggs, “get some hot what-d’ye-call-’ems ?” holding 
up an egg as he spoke. 

“‘ What will you take, Angelena?” asked Greasy Tom, who, with un- 
abated assiduity to the daughter, had left the old lady to take care of her- 
self, and who had seated herself beside her husband. 

“T’ll take tea,” replied Angelena, untying her new bonnet-strings, and 
passing them behind her back to prevent their getting soiled at the repast 
—*T’ll take tea,” repeated she; adding, ‘‘ What will you take ?” 

“T’ll take tea, too,” replied the complaisant youth, though his usual 
beverage was coffee. 

The fair lady then took off her primrose-coloured kid gloves, display- 
ing a more than ordinary profusion of rings on her taper fingers, and 
proceeded to concentrate the scattered tea-service in the vicinity of where 
they sat. Tom completed the movement by handing down a massive 
silver kettle, from whose lukewarm contents * replenished the already 


exhausted teapot. 
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“Lauk! it’s nothing but water!” exclaimed Angelena, as she began 
to pour the slightly coloured bever: age into a splendid Sévres cup. What 
have we been about, Mister Tom, to make such a mess ! a 

“Oh! pour away,” replied Tom—* pour aw ay,” repeated he, as 
Angelena stopped in her helping, adding, “1 like it weak.” 

“ Well, so do I, do you know,” replied she, filling the cup and handing 
it to hime, She then proceeded to help herself. “ Mr. Hall and I won't 
ruin ourselves in tea,” exclaimed she to mamma, showing her the light- 
coloured contents of the cup. 

Mrs. Blunt knit her brows, for she thought Angelena was going 
too fast. 

Meanwhile, the colonel was “pegging away,” as he called it, at all 
the good things within reach, to the astonishment of the servants, who 
kept dropping in to see the man-monster, just as they would to see an 
elephant at a show. He “at” everything that came in his way: Ba- 
yonne ham, Bologna sausage, blackberry jam, Minorca honey, quince 
marmalade, anchovy toast, Yorkshire pie, diluted with copious “draughts 
of chocolate, which the footman favoured him with in his own good tiene. 

“Well, I'll do!” at length exclaimed the colonel, throwing himself 
back in his chair; and, thrusting his fin ends into his corduroy breeches’ 
pockets, he proceeded to suck his teeth and reconnoitre the room. His 
eye at length rested on a hunting picture opposite—‘'The Meet of 
Hounds ”—in which ev erything was made subservient to the white horse- 
mounted master in the middle. 

“Why, that’s old Hleartycheer!” roared he, after a good stare, at 
length recognising the seat and scene of the morning. 6 Wh , that’s 
old Heartycheer,” repeated he ; adding, “ What a (bad word ) old block- 
head the man must be to stick himself up in that way.’ 

* }1—u—s—h, colonel; the servants will hear!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Blunt, looking about, shocked at the speech, or rather at the loudness in 
which it was delivered. 

‘I don’t care,” replied he, looking very foolish; “I say it ts a devilish 
good-looking horse.” Then, turning to a group of footmen who were 
laughing at his fix, he exclaimed, pointing to the picture, “1 say, isn t 
that the Duke of W ellington °”” 

“No; it’s my lord,” at length replied one of them, indignant at the 
original exclamation. 

“Qh! my lord, is it” rejoined the colonel, pretending enlightenment 

—‘ my lord, is it? Could have swore it was the duke. Well,” con- 
tinued he, stretching for a glass, “have you any champagne in that 
bottle ?” pomting towards one; “the ladies will be glad to drink his 
lordship’s health ;” adding, in an under tone to his wife, “ You may as 
well ~ ar now that you are here.” 

If it hadn’t been for the unfortunate speech about the picture, the 
colonel’s inquiry would have produced a fresh bottle, as well for the credit 
of the house as for the servants’ own rights, as remainder-men ; as it 
was, however, they contented themselves with passing up a few bottle 
ends, and handing in some glasses, without any great regard to whether 
they had been used or not. 

“Ah!” said the colonel, holding a bettle up to the light, ‘‘there’s not 
much here—nor in this either,” added he, taking up ‘another. “ You 
drink champagne, Hall?” continued he, addressing our friend across the 
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table, who was now busy pulling bon-bon crackers with Angelena==“ you 
drink champagne, Hall.?” 

‘When he can get it,” replied Angelena, answering for the greasy one. 

“Oh! get it—we'll get it fast enough,” replied the colonel; then 
turning to a footman, who was still sounding the bottles, he exclaimed, 
“TI say, my man, tell the messman—tell Mr. What’s-his-name, that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Blunt, of her Majesty’s Heavystead Dragoons, and 
friends, wish to do Lord Heartycheer the honour—I mean to say them- 
selves the honour—of drinking his lordship’s health in a fresh bottle of 
champagne.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man, walking deliberately away. 

* Very old friend of mine, Lord Heartycheer,” continued the colonel, 
speaking at the top of his voice for the edification of the servants that 
were left,—‘ knew him when I was quartered here twenty years ago— 
am sure he’d be quite shocked if he thought any friend of mine wasn’t 
made comfortable in his house.” | 

Whatever impression the colonel might make upon the remanets, he 
would not appear to have produced much upon the one who had gone, 
for, lounging down into Mr. Snuffertray’s room, who was reclining 
on @ sofa, reading the Post, he said, with a laugh and a shrug of his 
shoulders, 

‘‘ Those Daniel Lamberts up-stairs want a fresh bottle of fizzey.” 

‘‘Do they,” observed Mr. Snuffertray, deeply immersed in his paper ; 
“do they,” repeated he, without looking off. “ Just put your hand into 
the hamper in the lamp-closet, and take them up a bottle of the yellow 
seal.” 

The man did as he was bid, and presently returned with the cork all 
ready for débouchement. Clean saucer-like glasses having been supplied, 
and all hands now grasping them, fiz—pop—bang went the ae and 
up foamed the creaming’ fluid. 

«Ah! thank ye—thank ye, that won’t do!” roared the colonel, as 
its pale ginger-pop-like complexion shone through the beautiful crystal. 
‘Thank ye—thank ye,” repeated he, setting down his half-filled glass 
with a “none of your twopenny tipple here !” 

“ Moets,” replied the man, colouring brightly, lest the colonel should 
impound the bottle, and show it to Lord Heartycheer. 

**Moets be hanged!’’ responded the colonel; “reg'lar Vauxhall! 
British, every drop!” 

‘T assure you, sir, we get it from the very first merchants in London,” 

“ Don’t tell me—Lieutenant-Colonel Blunt of her Majesty’s Heavy- 
steed Dragoons—any such stuff. If that isn’t gooseberry, real un- 
adulterated gooseberry, I’ll eat my hat!—I'll eat my coat!—I’ll eat my 
weskit!—I’ll eat your breeches, buckles and all. Look at it,” econ- 
tinued he, holding up the pale-faced contents of the glass to the light, — 
“look at it, and tell me if that’s anything like any champagne—anything 
like what's in the other glasses?” pointing to the golden contents of some 
unfinished ones on the table. 

Just then Mr. Snuffertray, having been apprised of the disturbauee 
the colonel was making, arrived in breathless haste with a bottle of the 
‘other sort,” this bemg some that Mr. Snuffertray kept for the purpose 
of exchanging on occasions like the present. Motioning off the bottle 
and glass, and jerking his head for another glass to be supplied, Mr. 
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Snuffertray shot off the cork by the colonel’s ear, who stood fire remark- 
ably well, and proceeded to pour out its amber-coloured contents into the 
rose-and-shamrock-entwined wreathed glass. 

“ Ah, that’s somethin’ like, now!” exclaimed the colonel, eyeing the 
full roseate hue of the new bottle,—* that’s somethin’ like, now,” re- 

ated he, holding his glass till it was as full as possible. “ Your good 

ealth, Hall,” said he, as the man stopped pouring. ‘‘ Angelena,” 
continued he, nodding to his daughter, “ your good health ;” and, with 
“my dear” to his wife, he drained off the contents. ‘That's good, now,” 
said he, smacking his lips, and setting down the glass,—“ that’s good, 
now,” repeated he, eyeing the filling and gradual disappearance of the 
glasses of the rest of the party. ‘“ Stay!” roared he, as the man was 
walking away with the remainder of the bottle,—“ stay /”” we’ve omitted 
to drink his lordship’s health—an omission I wouldn’t be guilty of for all 
the world—a bumper it must be; and if you manage well,” continued 
he, addressing the butler, “ you'll get what’s left into these four glasses,” 
the colonel holding up his own to be filled till the wine was again level 
with the edge. He then quaffed it off at a draught. ‘ Undeniable 
stuff,” exclaimed he, smacking his lips, and striking his great stomach as 
it descended, —* undeniable stuff, but requires a little corrective of some 
sort, p’r'aps, to keep it all right; adding, “‘ Have-you any brandy ?” 

“Oh, colonel, you are much better without brandy!” exclaimed his 
wife, dreading the consequences. 

“ You be fiddled,” growled he,—“ you be fiddled; d’ye think I don’t 
know what agrees with me better than you ?” 

** He'll be fuddled,” whispered Angelena to our Tom. 

“What's in that bottle, my man?” now asked the colonel, pointing 
with a dessert-fork to a queerly-shaped, highly-labeled black bottle a little 
way up the table. 

“ Huile de Venus,” replied the man, reading from the painted label 
on the side. 

** And what’s that above that queer-looking thing like a mail-horn full 
of _— ?” pointing to a pink-glass vase, in a light frosted-silver 
stand. 

“*Créme de Parfait Amour,” spelt the man from the label. 

‘Perfect amour!” responded the colonel; “tell me, have you any 
perfect brandy ?” 

‘Plenty, sir,” replied the man; “old champagne brandy, choice old 
pale cognac, choice brown, and all.” 

“Ah! give me choice brown,” said he. ‘I'll make it pale myself— 
haw, haw, haw !—ho, ho, ho!—he, he, he! Old soldier—up to the pale 
dodge—up to the pale dodge—haw, haw, haw !” 

Although there were all sorts of choice liqueurs in the room, Maras- 
chino, Dantzig gold water, Dantzig cherry-brandy, Ratafia de Grenoble, 
Kerchwasser from the Black Forest, Créme de Vanille, de Rose, and 
Porto Gallo, there were none of the ignoble fluids—rum, brandy, gin, or 
= beer or porter, and the footman had to make another expedition to 

. Snuffertray, which gave Mrs. Blunt an opportunity of attempting a 
diversion in favour of the hunt. 

“ Well, but you should be going to the dogs, shouldn’t you?” asked 
she. ‘“ The general—I mean his fordship—will be wanting you to keep 
the ground for him, or somethin’ of that sort.” 
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‘“‘Oh—ah—yes,” replied the colonel, scratching his bald head. “ All 
in good time. “I don’t know, either—Cheer’s a good chap, and all that 
sort of thing, and one’s glad to countenance field-sports in all their 
various ramifications, but hunting in the ‘upper countries,’ as Gentle- 
man Smith calls them, spoils one for these (bad word) little cramped 
provincials,” the colonel striking out with his right fin, as if he didn’t 
want to be bothered about hunting. 

“ Well, but Mr. Hall will want to go and show his nice red coat and 
new horse,” observed the pertinacious Mrs. Blant. 

‘Mr. Hall is very happy here,” observed Angelena, tartly; “ arn't you, 
Mr. Hail?” asked she, slang one of her most bewitching smiles at 
our hero. 

“ Quite!” exclaimed Tom, who really was extremely glad to exchange 
the dread vicissitudes of the chase for the pleasant tranquillity of the 
lady’s smiles. 

And she gave him another sweet look, with a gentle inclination of her 
head in acknowledgment of his coincidence in her views. 

The door then opened. 

‘Ah, just a thimbleful, just a thimbleful !” exclaimed the colonel, as 
the man now appeared witli a fine taper-necked bottle on a massive silver 
salver, to which having added a very elegant, but extremely diminutive 
Bohemian liqueur-glass, he stepped onwards to where the colonel sat. 

“Qh, come,” roared our friend in disgust when he saw the glass, “ that 
ts a child’s measure—that ts playin’ with one’s stomach with a vengeance. 
No, no, man,” shouted he, ‘ give me somethin’ that I can get a taste out 
of, at all events.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you'll help yourself, sir,” replied the man, placing the salver 
at his side. 

‘Ah, that’s the best way,” assented the now pacified colonel —“ that’s 
the best way—a man knows his own internals best. Now, give me one 
of those frosty-stomached gentlemen,” pointing to some capacious tum- 
blers flanking a beautiful cut and engraved water-jug. ‘Ah, that’s 
somethin’ like, now,” said he, handling it. “I hold a large glass to be an 
excellent thing. It doesn’t follow because one has it that one must 
necessarily fill it,” added he, as he poured out such a quantity as made a 
Re visible impression on the bettle. 

rs. Blunt sat in fear and trembling, dreading the consequences, but 
not daring to interfere ; while Angelena and Greasy Tom kept up a 
renewed fire with bon-bon crackers, out of whose sentimental mottoes 
the fair one extracted some very appropriate hints. 

“Capital brandy!” observed the colonel confidentially to his wife ; 
adding, “ Hadn't you better take a drop—nothin’ to pay, you know.” 

Mrs. Blunt, however, declined, and lesouing that remonstrance was in 
vain when once he began, she sat patiently by, watching the disappearance 
of the beverage and the liberal replenishment of his glass, making mental 

rs with herself as to how many he would take. As he warmed with 
his eau-de-vie, he waxed eloquent on the subject of hunting, talked of 
John Warde, and Osbaldeston, and Jack Musters, and the days when he 
beat everybody—when no one could hold a candle to him- ning his 
runs, leaping his leaps, and selling his horses over agi most 
skilfully-sounded gong, beginning like the rumbling of di. ander, 
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and gradually rising till it filled the whole castle with its roar, acted the part 

of the merchants’ ringing-out bell on Change, and completely put a stop 

to his bragging. He could scarcely hear himself speak, let alone any one 

else. Finding it was of no use contending with the gong, he hastily 

finished his glass, and buttoning his pockets with a slap, to feel that his 

—y was inside, proceeded to waddle on his heels into the entrance- 
all, from whence the sound proceeded. 

‘“‘ What’s the row?” asked he of the gigantic footman who was plymg 
the gong with the muffler, making, if possible, more noise than before. 

“'To drive the rats away,” bellowed the man into the colonel’s ear. 

“ Drive the rats away !—one wouldn't think there were any rats in a 
house like this,” roared the colonel, in opposition to the gong. 

‘‘ Great many,” shouted the man, as he still thundered away. 

‘Humph!” mused the colonel, wondering how long the noise would 
last. 

‘Did you say you wanted your carriage, sir?” asked the original gen- 
tleman’s gentleman whom we found lounging at the castle door, now 
shuffling with a sort of half-impudent obsequiousness up to our friend. 

‘ ‘No, I didn’t,” responded the colonel ; adding, ‘1 don't care if I have 
it, though.”’ 

‘* Will order it round directly, sir,” replied the man, hurrying away. 

The gong still sounding, now rumbling in low, tantalising murmurs 
as if done, and then swelling again into thunder, and the colonel, like 
most noisy men, being unable to bear any noise but his own, at length 
roared out, ‘‘ Now, Johnny, have you had enough of your drum ?”’ 

Johnny thought not, and continued to rumble and roar much to the 
colonel's annoyauce, who kept shaking his head and kicking out his fins, 
and looking at him, wishing he had him in the barracks at home. The 
noise, indeed, was so absorbing as to overpower sundry pretty speeches 
of Angelena’s as she roamed about the noble hall on the arm of our Tom. 
Mrs. Blunt alone seemed grateful, inasmuch as it had roused the colonel 
from his brandy; she thought they would now get home safe, which she 
was by no means so certain of before, the colonel being a desperately rash 
man on the road when in liquor. We will finish our chapter by getting 
them under weigh. 

The soldier-coachman-footman-groom, who had gone over with the 
colonel’s hunter, as he called his little elephant-like horse, being unable 
to turn the vehicle out of the yard, his lordship’s second coachman con- 
descended to mount the box and bring the dirty thing round. 

‘ Thank’e,” exclaimed the colonel, as he stood on the steps of the 
Gothic-arched entrance-hall fumbling on a pair of dirty buckskin gloves 
as the carriage drew up. “ 'Thank’e,” repeated he ; “I'll do as much for 
you another time”—that, or, ‘‘ I'll remember you, my man,” being all 
the return the colonel ever made for services. 

“ Well, now bundle in,” said the colonel to Mrs. Blunt, as a spruce 
footraan stood with the coach door in his hand, making a sorry contrast 
between its dirty red worsted-bound drab lining and his own smart scar- 
let and silver-laced white livery. 

“1 think I'll ride outside with you,” observed the prudent mamma, in 
reply to the colonel’s commands to “ bundle in.” 

*“ Ride outside with me!” growled the colonel, “ what's that for?” 
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“ Got a little headache,” replied the lady, putting her dirty-gloved 
hand to her forehead. 

“« Ah, I twig,” said he, in an under tone; “ well, come, climb up, and 
mind you don’t break your neck”—the colonel caring little whether x i did 
or not, provided it was a total loss, as they say at Lloyd's. “Then Hall 
—I mean Jug—no, I mean Hail—Angelena and you'll go back inside, 
I s’pose, and mind you don’t quarrel by the way—haw, haw, haw !—he, 
he, he !—ho, ho, ho!” 

Tight-booted Tom gladly handed the fair lady in, Mrs. Blunt scram- 
bled up as best she could, while Tom squeezed himself through the nar- 
row coach door, and the colonel having sorted his ribbons and fingered 
the crop of his whip, swung himself up in the old coachman style, and 
putting himself in posture on the box, exclaimed, “‘ Let go their heads!” 
as if he had four of the friskiest horses in the world before him, instead 
of old, leg weary devils, that required all the inducement of whipcord and 
heads towards home to get them to go. Away they ground from Hearty- 
cheer Castle door, amidst the roar of the gong, the deputy coachman ex- 
claiming to the footman, as they stood watching the departure, 


“ Well, that’s as rum a lot as ever I seed in my life !” 


Cuapter XVIII. 


‘“‘Has Jug—I mean to say Hall—offered ?” asked the colonel of his 
wife, as, having shot down the incline from the castle, they got upon the 
plain sailing of level road in the park. 

‘Not that I know of,” replied Mrs. Blunt. “ What makes you 
think so ?” 

“Qh! only from what she said at breakfast about the tea,” replied 
the colonel, double-thonging his wheelers. “ About their not ruining 
themselves in tea,” added he. 

“TI think it was a mere slip of the tongue,” replied Mrs. Blunt. 

“A slip of the tongue was it ?” rejoined the colonel, catching old 
Major Pendennis up short, who now made a slip with his groggy fore- 
legs, and nearly came on his head. “ Devilish awkward slip,” repeated 
he, cropping the old horse about the ears; though whether he meant 
Angelena’s or the horse’s was not quite apparent. 

They then drove on for some time in silence. 

“ Well, I don’t know that she’ll make much of it,’’ resumed he, flourish- 
ing his whip, and then laying the point of it scientifically into the near 
leader's flank. “I don’t know that she'll make much of it,” repeated he, 
attempting to pay the same compliment to the other, but with less 
success. 

“Oh! ZI make no doubt he’ll offer to her,” replied mamma. 

“ Ay, ay, but offerin’’s one thing, and gettin’ ’s another,” rejoined the 
colonel. “An offer, as we all know, is only a very short way on the 
road matrimonial.” 

“ It’s the first stage, at all events,” replied his wife. 

“Yes, and chokes off half the young men that venture,” replied the 
colonel. “ Well,” continued he, cracking his whip, and springing his 
horses down a piece of sloping ground to which they now came, “ we'll 
see—we'll see. Hall's a good feller—very good feller; may be wiser 
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men—don’t say there're not; but he’s quite wise enough for a man of 
his means, and I wish he only had them in possession.” 

“So do I,” rejoined his wife; “ but it must come in time; they've 
no one else to leave it to, and I make no doubt they'd make him a very 

allowance.” 

“Ah, that’s the rock we always split upon,” observed the colonel, 
double-thonging his wheelers—* that’s the rock we always split upon ; 
they always want me to come down with the dust too; and, by Jove! I 
can’t—I've nothing to give—nothing whatever. They think, by Jingo! 
because I'm colonel of a crack cavalry corps, that I have money as well 
as men at command. However, we'll see. They say the old mechanic's 
rollin’ in money—would skin a flea for its hide and tallow.” 

‘He needn’t mind about money for his son,” observed Mrs. Blunt. 

“He will, for all that,” replied the colonel, shaking his head, and 
dropping the double-thong heavily into his wheelers, as if to revenge 
the father’s mercenary spirit on the horses—“ he will, for all that. The 
more these old thieves have, the more they want. It’s a sort of disease,” 
added he, trying to crop his wheelers, but missing them, and nearly losing 
his balance. 

“ Well, we can try, at all events,’’ observed Mrs. Blunt, as he got him- 
self set straight again. 

‘Try by all means,” assented her husband, flourishing the whip, to 
pretend that there had been nothing the matter—“ try by all means ; 
there’s no sayin’ what you can do till you try. It'll be all smooth sailin’ 
enough, I dare say, till we come to the lawyers, with their confounded 
impittant, inquisitive questions.” 

“ But you might tell the old gentleman that you don’t like that sort 
of interference, and as all you have will be your daughter’s, and you 
suppose all he has will be his son’s, you mect on equal terms, and there 
need be no parchments or ink-work in the matter.” 

‘“Humph!” mused the colonel, flourishing his whip and thinking the 
matter over, considering whether he, whose fortune consisted of his pay 
and a floating capital of gambling debts, could face the steady old three- 
columns-of-figures banker, and carry matters off with a high hand, 
talk of “love light as air,” and so on. The colonel had been so often 
worsted by the lawyers, that he had little heart for engaging with them 
any more, though he thought his wife’s suggestion worth considering. 
His great hopes, however, consisted in doing Tom in horses. He now 
directed his observations to that point. 

‘“‘T wonder if Tom would like to buy Rumtouch,” observed he, now 
laying the whip impartially—to the best of his ability at least—into all 
four horses. 

“ He couldn't ride her, could he ?” asked Mrs. Blunt, biting her lips, 
lest the colonel should upset them. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied the colonel. ‘‘ Angelena rides her; don’t 
see why he shouldn’t —stout, strong young man.” 

Rumtouch, rechristened by the colonel Lily of the Valley, as a more 
taking title, was the Arab-like silver mane and tailed cream-colour 
introduced to the reader in the colonel’s stable when Tom went to look 
at Captain Smallbeere’s horse—my daughter’s horse, in fact—the horse 
the colonel “ couldn't bear the idea of parting with,” though, like many 
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others, she was only Angelena’s till somebody else wanted her. It is 
observable, that though people do not like buying officers’ horses, they 
have no objection to buying ladies’ pads out of a regiment, and the 
colonel drove a briskish trade in that line. 

Rumtouch, as we said before, was a beautifully-shaped animal, quite 
a fancy thing, with wonderful courage, action, and powers of endu- 
rance, but she had a little infirmity of temper that completely over- 
balanced all her good qualities. She was a gay deceiver. To look at, 
she was the most mild, placid, easy-going thing imaginable, seeming as if 
a child might ride her with a thread; and, indeed, in her tantrams, a 
thread was almost of as much use in her mouth as a bridle, for sometimes, 
when the creature was cantering leisurely along, apparently in the best 

ossible humour, giving pleasure to her rider, and causing admiration in 
the beholder, she would stop short as if shot, wheel round and away, 
when the rider had the choice of letting her go, or pulling her back over 
upon him. 

She had mastered many men—and women too—and been sold for 
many figures, varying with the intensity of the conflict that caused the 
separation. Though she never had regularly finished any one, yet man 
timid, and many confident horsemen and horse-women, had thought it 
well to be out of her. She had been sold under all sorts of names— 
Sweetbriar, Carry-me-easy, Queen of Trumps, Heartsease, and other 
confidence-inspiring titles. 

Very amusing it would have been to the animal could she have under- 
stood the mild palliative excuses and salve-conscience admissions the 
owners made on each sale, and contrasted them with the objurgations 
and denunciations that flew about her head on each determination so to 
do. Squire Leapingwell sold her to Mr. Springwell, simply because 
he had no further occasion for her—that is to say, no further occa- 
sion for being run away with. Mr. Springwell having been twice let 
down over her tail in contentions at cross-roads, sold her to Mr. Hubbuck, 
the union doctor, because she was up to more work than he could give 
her. Mr. Hubbuck having been made to take a mud-cast of himself in 
road-scrapings, sold her to Miss Martinshaw, because she was too good to 
put into the cold stables and out-houses he had to frequent. Miss Mar- 
tinshaw, having been well run away with over the open downs, and 
nearly landed in a gravel-pit, sold her to her friend Miss Treslove ; who, 
having nearly had her front teeth sent down her throat in a rear, strongly 
recommended her to Mrs. Sharp for her sons, who were coming home for 
the holidays. The mare having soon mastered all these, then passed into 
the hands of several small dealers, getting lower at each change, till she 
finally became the property of Lucifer Crowbar, a member of a new fra- 
ternity that are now fast springing up over the country. Lucifer bought 
her to travel by night through a long tract of agricultural country, to 
pick up all the poached game, stolen fowls, stolen pigeons, stolen anything 
that was left at his different houses of call, to be by him conveyed to the 
railway station. Though he only gave four pounds ten for her, he ex- 
pected her to drive as well as ride, in which expectation he was disap- 
pointed, for she soon sent her heels through the Font of his spring-cart ; 
and the stolen-property trade being an amazingly lucrative all increasing 
one in all countries, he soon found it utterly impossible to carry his on 
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on horseback ; so, after half riding Rumtouch, as he christened her, to 
death, he took her to Ripjade fair, where, though high in bone and jow in 
flesh, the sagacious colonel quickly recognised many good points, and 
bought her for eleven pounds, with five smllmgs back. Though Lucifer 
passed “his word of honour as a gentleman” to the colonel that she was 
perfectly quiet and free from vice, he nevertheless assured a comrade that 
of all divils he had ever had to do with, she was the biggest; adding, 
that not content with getting him off, she would stand and consider 
which eye she should kick out. This was the bargain the colonel 
bought, just before the regiment marched to Fleecyborough, where the 
mare arrived, with a fresh field for her now unblemished character. 

Havimg recruited her from her over-exertions with Crowbar, and mashed 
her and fattened her, he put her into the riding-school, where she soon got 
into the routine of tractableness, and was pronounced quite fit for the 
fine hand and nerve of the fair Angelena. And, indeed, so the mare was, 
so long as she was in company with any horse she knew. It was only by 
herself she performed her vagaries. But the fair Angelena, not finding it 
convenient always to have her fat father at her side, had adopted a v 
ingenious method of management. She always had her fed at the place 
they rode to—consequently the mare was always going towards corn; 
and when she did show symptoms of restlessness or temper, she just 
humoured her, and played with her mouth in a light, delicate way, in- 
stead of jagging and hauling at it as if it was made of india-rubber. So 
the mare passed for a very beautiful, spirited animal, and rose greatly in 
value; and though in the presence of a non-buying spectator the colonel 
would pretend he didn’t want to sell her, yet he was always ready to do 
business at fifty, or as much more as he thought he could get. Indeed, 
Angelena, who could sell a horse almost as well as her father, had ofiered 
her to two or three greenhorns, whose parents, or whose prospects, or 
other entanglements, she thought prevented any idea of their taking her 
herself. Fifty pounds for a hack, however, is looked upon as a large price 
in the country, and she had remained ‘“‘ my daughter’s mare” longer than 
any of her previous possessions. 

Such was the valuable animal that the colonel now thought of pawning 
off on our Tom, and which Mrs. Blunt thought his washball seat hardly 
adapted him for contending with, especially when the sudden halts and 
wheels about were taken into consideration. 

“ He couldn’t ride her, could he ?” was the observation she made when 
the colonel suggested the idea. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Angelena rides her,” replied he, flourishing his 
whip over his head and attempting to crack it like a French postilion. 

At this unwonted music, Major Pendennis beganto kick, Billy Roughun 
started forward, shook his head, and seemed imclined to follow suit, 
while the bars tickling Goody-two-Shoes’ hocks, caused him to squeal and 
wince, and the whole team seemed inclined to get clubbed. This brought 
the conversation to a somewhat abrupt conclusion; so, leaving the colonel 
to right matters, we will see what our friends inside are about; for which 


purpose we will begin a fresh chapter. 
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CuapTer XIX. 


ANGELENA, who was no advocate for long courtships, having decided 
that it was time to bring our Tom to book, proceeded to business as soon 
as she got him into the coach. 

“Well, now, Mr. Redcoat,” said she, drawing up the glass on her side, 
“T dare say you wish you were tearing after that silly old man and his 
hounds?” 

‘No, indeed I don’t!” exclaimed Tom, with great earnestness—“ in- 
deed I don’t! I’m quite happy where I am!” 

“ Ah, that’s flattery,” replied Angelena, archly; “ you gentlemen are 
all such flatterers, there’s no believing any one of you.” 

‘* Honour bright !” exclaimed Tom. 

“ Well, then, have you got your portrait pinted as you promised?” 
asked she. 

A crimson blush declared the contrary. 

“ Ah, there, you see !” pouted she, for they were sitting opposite each 
other, “and yet you pretend”—she was going to say “to love me,” but 
recollecting hat she hadn’t got him so far as that, she stopped short and 
let him make the running. 

“ Well, but, Angelena,” exclaimed Tom, “ hear me—hear me! I've 
been twice to Mr. Ruddles to see about it, and he wasn’t in.” 

‘Oh, indeed !” replied she, brightening up ; adding, “ Well, and how 
were you going to be pinted ?” 

“Tn my uniform, as you said ; only it’s not ready yet,” answered Tom. 

“ Why not in your hunting-dress? I’m sure you can’t look better 
than you do now,” replied she, looking him over, from his fat face down 
to his fat knees and bagging-over calves. 

‘Well, just as you like,” replied the obedient Tom—* just as you like ; 
I’m ready either way.” 

“No; it’s as you like. It makes no difference to me,” replied Ange- 
lena; “but I think it’s a pity for men not to be pinted when they’re 
young and ’. Here she checked herself again, adding, “ I mustn’t 
say all I think.” 

Tom didn’t like that. He thought it as good as said she meant to be 
Mrs. Jug—the Honourable Mrs. Jug—detested name! He sat silent, 
biting his substantial lips, thinking how else he could construe the speech. 
If he thought it possible she was making a cat’s-paw of him, he would 
feign sickness and get out of the coach. 

The fair flirt saw she had rather overshot the mark, and tried to 
hark back. 

‘Tt was odd,” she said, “‘ how well gentlemen looked in red coats, and 
how ill snobs.” 

This rather cheered Tom, following the assertion that he couldn’t look 
better than he did. 

«And how will you be pinted—on horseback, or on foot ?” asked she. 

“T don’t know. Which would you think?” 

‘Oh! on horseback, I should say—on your beautiful brown.” 

“ Well, I will,” said Tom, readily assenting. 

“‘ Jumping a gite,” suggested Angelena. 
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“Well,” said Tom, wondering whether he was equal to the per- 
formance. 

“You should have your hat in your hand, as if you were viewing the 
fox,” continued Foe dy 

‘I don’t know,” paused Tom, thinking he couldn’t manage it. His 
idea was, that he would want one hand for the bridle, and the other for 
the pommel of the saddle. 

‘Oh, yes,” rejoined Angelena, “you must have your hat off—you 
must have your hat off; indeed the artist would never be able to catch 

our fine commanding expression of countenance with your hat on,” 
dion at Tom’s great fat vacant face, as if it was radiant with intellect. 

“Suppose I was to be sitting on my horse, taking my hat off to you 
coming up,” suggested Tom, thinking that would be easier than leaping 
the gate hat in hand. 

“ Well,” replied Angelena, “I'll. be cantering up on my beautiful 
cream-colour.’ 

“That would do very nicely, 
now in his favour as against Jug. 

“ We must have a ride together,” exclaimed the accomplished tactician 
—“ to-morrow, let us say. Sophy Fergey wants me to play — to 
her and Captain Mattyfat to the cottage by the windmill on Heather- 
blow Heath, and there’s no reason why I should not have a beau as well 
as her.” 

“T shall be most proud,” replied Tom, bowing before her, thinking he 
would beat Jug in a canter. 

“ You’ve seen my beautiful pop—pet—ty, haven’t you?” asked she. 

** Your what?” gaped Tom. 

y pop—pet—ty—my own delightful palfrey, my own Lily of the 
Valley.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Tom, “I saw her in the stables at the barracks.” 

** Such a love—such a dear—my pa is so kind—gives me everything I 
want—I might eat gold if I could. Ah! I’ve a happy home,” sighed 
she, clasping her taper hands, and thinking, with upturned eyes, what she 
would give to be away from it, ‘and I’m very, very thankful,” continued 
she, dropping her hands slowly and reverently before her. 

And Tom gaped in admiration of her piety, and thought whether he 
could make her as happy at his father’s house in Newbold-street. 

Angelena, who expected something better for this display, looked out 
of the window to give Tom time to brew up a bit of sentiment, but none 
seeming inclined to come, she determined to change her tactics and en- 
deavour to pique him. 

“‘Mr. Jug wanted to buy my beautiful Lily,” observed she, flourishing 
a fine machinery-lace fringed handkerchief, redolent of otto of roses. 

‘* Did he,” replied Tom, nothing comforted by the information. 

“Yes; he took a fancy to her one day out riding with me, and wanted 
pa to put a price upon her, but he wouldn't.” 

“« Indeed,”’ mused Tom. 

“ Mr. Jug is very rich—at least will be,” observed Angelena, casually, 
“ though he has nothing to do with tride. He's a grandson of old Lord 
Pitchers,” continued she, as if Tom hadn’t the same information as well 
from herself as from a score of other sources. A sprig of nobility was not 
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so common in the Heavysteeds that they could afford to put the light 
of one under a bushel, though they sunk the fact of there being a whole 
row of little Jugs when it suited their purpose. 

“‘T wonder you could refuse such a swell anything,” observed our Tom. 

“Oh, pa didn’t refuse him, exactly—he referred him to me. He said 
she was mine, and I might do as I liked.” 

“What, it was you, then, that refused him, was it?” asked Tom. 

‘‘ Yes, it was me,” replied Angelena. 

“‘T wonder at that.” 

“ Why do you wonder at it ?” 

* Oh, I don’t know,” replied Tom. 

“‘ Nay, you must know,” replied Angelena, winningly ;. “ tell me why 

ou wonder at it ?” continued she, looking imploringly at our hero. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” repeated Tom, half afraid to o 9 

“Nay, that’s not worthy of you, Mr. Hall,” observed Angelena, pet- 
tedly, “making an assertion without a reason.” 

“ Well, then, to tell you the truth,” said Tom, screwing up his courage, 
** because they sa 

“‘ What do they say?” asked Angelena, shaking with impatience. 

“ That you are to be Mrs. Jug,’’ replied Tom, biting his lips after he 
had said it. 

“ Me Mrs. Jug!” exclaimed the artless innocent, throwing up her 
hands as if horrified at the idea—* me Mrs. Jug!” repeated she. “ Don’t 
believe a word they say, Mr. Hall!” exclaimed the fair lady, emphatically, 
—‘ don’t believe a word they say about Mr. Jug!—he is nothing to me— 
he never was anything to me—he never will be anything to me—I never 
had the slightest fancy for him—his fortune, his title, have no attractions 
for me.” 

This declaration comforted Tom exceedingly, ‘for he had had some 
frightful dreams, in which Jug appeared in various forms—now as a bold 
dragoon, with his bright sword gleaming ready for insertion in his stomach; 
next, that Jug had him at twelve very short paces well covered with his 
pistol; anon, that Angelena and the dread cornet were kissing their 
hands to him from the car of a balloon, with the words “ Gretna Green” 
in raised gilt letters on the panels; and now that they were whisking away 
by northern express to the same destination. 

Hall was exceedingly comforted, for though he had not got back the 
promise of marriage letter from dear Jane Daiseyfield, it was so long since 
he had heard anything about her, that he made no doubt she had taken 
up with some one else; at all events, he was quite ready to risk an en- 
gagement with Angelena, who, apart from her fifty thousand pounds, he 
a upon as the most interesting, captivating creature he had ever be- 
veld. 

“Oh, my dearest, my sweetest Angelena!” exclaimed he, seizing both 
her hands, and starting forward on his seat to fall on his knees, when lo! 
the coach began to rock, and, before he knew where he was, Angelena 
was sprawling a-topof him. The colonel had upset them at this most 
critical moment. 
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THE WATERMAN.* 
AN OLD POPULAR GERMAN BALLAD, 
TRANSLATED BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Tue Waterman a-courting goes, 
High up the mountain and out of the sea ; 


The King of England's child he woos, 

The lovely Emilie.+ 
A bridge he builds, with gold o’erlaid, 

Down from the mountain and over the sea, 
With which to tempt the darling maid, 

The lovely Emilie. 


Upon the bridge she dar’d to go, 
Down from the mountain and over the sea, 
When straight he pull’d her down below, 
The lovely Emilie. 


She dwell’d for seven years and more, 
Far from the mountain and down in the sea, 
And seven lusty sons she bore, 
Did lovely Emilie. 
Once by the cradle as she stood, 
Far from the mountain and down in the sea, 
Old England’s bells peal’d through the flood 
To lovely Emilie. 


“Oh! let me, dearest, I implore, 

Go up yon mountain and out of the sea ; 
Oh! let me go to church once more, 

Your own poor Emilie.” 


“ Nay, if to church I let you go, 
High on the mountain and over the sea, 


You will not come again below, 
My own sweet Emilie.” 


“Oh! I'll return, you need not fear, 

Down from the mountain and into the sea ; 
For who will tend our children dear, 

If not poor Emilie ?” 


And when the old churchyard she trod, 
High on the mountain and over the sea, 
The leaves and grass began to nod, 
To greet fair Emilie. 








* «“ Wassermann”—neither a man in a boat, nor the functionary of a cab-stand, 


but a potent gentleman, who lives in the water. 


Agnesé” says the original; but as that is an unmanageable name, I have 


taken the liberty of altering it. My scruples are the less, inasmuch as the name 


means settled, another text of the ballad calling the young lady 



































The Waterman. 


And when she reach’d the old church door, 
High on the mountain and over the sea, 
The proudest nobles bow'd before 
The lovely Emilie. 


Her father led her to a chair, 

High on the mountain and over the sea ; 
The mother placed a cushion there 

For lovely Emilie. 


At table then she took her seat, 
High on the mountain and over the sea, 
And there they served up fish and meat 
For lovely Emilie. 


Before she could a morsel taste, 

High on the mountain and over the sea, 
An apple in her lap was cast 

For lovely Emilie. 


“Oh! mother, do as I desire, 

High on the mountain and over the sea ; 
This apple fling into the fire 

For your poor Emilie.” 


The apple on the fire they threw, 
High on the mountain and over the sea, 
When, lo! the Waterman’s in view 
Before fair Emilie. 


“ Wilt tarry, love, for ever here, 

High on the mountain and over the sea ? 
Oh! who will tend our children dear, 

My own fair Emilie?” 


“Our children can divided be, 
Some on the mountain, and some in the sea. 
“ Well, I’ll have three, and thou'lt have three, 
My own fair Emilie. 


“ The sev’nth between us we will break, 
Part on the mountain, and part in the sea, 
And each of us a leg shall take, 
My own sweet Emilie.” 


“ My darling child wouldst thou divide, 

Far from the mountain and down in the sea? 
With thee I rather will abide,— 
Alas! poor Emilie.” 
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SIR CHARLES NAPIER IN SCINDE.* 


Wuen Shere Mohamed, called the Lion (says Lieutenant-General 
Sir William Napier), was defeated near Hyderabad, his vanquisher pub- 
licly declared that another shot would not be fired. This was ridiculed 
as a vain boast, but it proved a sound prediction, and well founded on 
the following considerations. 

A country peopled by distinct races, having different religions and 
opposing interests, could not furnish either the passions or the material 
means for a protract ted contest under misfortune. The Scindian proper, 
the cultivator of the soil, was but an oppressed bondsman, an unarmed 
slave, and the destruction of the ameers was his deliverance. The 
Hindoos, numerous, timid, and of a faith condemned by Beloochee 
(Biluchi) and Scindian alike, were an isolated, plundered people, and sure 
to accept peace with protection. The Beloochees only had an interest to 
prolong the war; for, having been habitually oppressors, they desired to 
maintain their profitable ascendant position. But they had lost two great 
battles, their treasury had been taken, six of their princes were captives, 
and their political and military organisation was so shattered, they could 
not take the field again for regular warfare, while the diversity of religion 
and interests was a sure bar to any general insurgent resistance. More- 
over, the Belooch polity was feudal, and its natural tendency to disunion 
was augmented in Scinde, because the sirdars and chiefs owed service to 
many heads—each ameer being sovereign,—and though their princes 
lived in families, and even in the same fortresses, it was in hatred, agree- 
ing in nothing save to oppress their subjects, and turn the land they mis- 

overned into a wilderness for hunting. 

Mohamed, the Lion of Meerpoore, the hardiest of the Talpoories, did 
not fight at Meanee, for he thought, like all his race, that the British 
could not stand before the fierce swordsmen gathered on that fatal field, 
and as victory would, he knew, render the other Talpoor princes more 
insolently encroaching towards himself, he renewed his contingent force 
of twelve thousand warriors entire to influence the after-arrangements. 
But the Lion of Meerpoore had in his turn been signally defeated at 
Hyderabad, and Sir Charles Napier, judging that having found him too 
strong in battle, they would, if beneficence followed victory, prefer his 
rule to that of the ameers, resolved to treat the ‘Talpoor sirdars with a 
munificent liberality; at the same time that he made no distinction be- 
tween the vanquished Beloochees and the delivered races of Scindees and 
Hindoos. 

But Sir Charles was not satisfied with proceeding at once to establish 
a new polity in the conquered country ; he must needs also condemn the 
whole system of the East India Company, adopting it as an established 
fact, that “to the genius of some governors-general, and some military 
commanders, and to the constant bravery of the troops, belongs all the 
greatness; to the courts of direction, designated by Lord Wellesley as 
the ignominious tyrants of the East, all the meanness.” The bravery and 


° History of General Sir Charles Napier’ s Administration of Scinde, and Cam- 
pe gn in the Cutchee Hills. By Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier, K.C.B. 
Vith Maps and Illustrations. Chapman and Hall. 
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devotion of their troops, he argued, not their own commercial skill and 
enterprise, have expanded their original small settlement on the Hooghly 
to a mighty empire ; and yet, on nga accession of territory, the soldier 
has been treated as unfit to govern what his sword had won; on each 
new acquisition a civil establishment has been fastened, incongruent with 
the military barbarism of the people to be governed, but fulfilling the 
conditions of patronage and profit which make the direction an object 
of desire. 

With such views, Sir Charles Napier, upon establishing the first military 
and despotic government that had as yet emanated from Anglo-Indian 
rule, made a short and decisive proclamation of conquest. ‘The Tal- 
ae have been overthrown by the British, and are dethroned; Scinde 

elongs to them no longer. All revenues paid to the ameers are now 
to be paid to the English. Hitherto armed men have been treated as 
soldiers fighting by order of their masters. From this time forward 
armed men assembled shall be treated as robbers and outlaws. Slavery 
is abolished throughout the land, and all people are invited to return and 
live peaceably at their homes.” The new governor further added in 
support of this well-judged system of conciliation, and in favour of which 
Sir William Napier justly remarks that in such a country a despotic 
military government was no disturbing event, being only the substitution 
of an English for a Belooch master, with the accompaniment of justice 
and wisdom instead of cruelty and oppression; that ‘‘ the conquest of a 
country was sufficient convulsion for any people to endure, without 
adding thereto abrupt innovations on their social habits; wherefore no 
avoidable change was to be made in the laws and customs. The 
executive officers were only to correct those evils which the tyrannical 
Belooch conquerors had inflicted, thus teaching the people that the 
coming of the British was a redemption from slavery, and not a mere 
change of masters.” 

The ordinary routine of Anglo-Indian politics was pesos thrown 
aside by this brief and summary—truly Napier-like—mode of proceed- 
ing. All the usual forms and ceremonies were dispensed with, there 
were not even any local or political residencies, no loaves nor fishes for a 
single civilian or politician! Great in consequence was the uproar. 
Lord Ellenborough was declared to be incompetent; as to Sir Charles 
Napier, he was a madman; and Scinde itself was pronounced to be a 
desert—a barren sandy wilderness! 

Amusingly enough, so far was this feeling of rancorous disappoint- 
ment andl, that even the abolition of slavery, proclaimed in obedience 
to Lord Ellenborough’s orders, was condemned with peculiar vehemence. 
‘Tt would produce discontent,—it was unwise ; why vex the people with 
such spurious philanthropy?” Such, says Sir William Napier, were the 
cries of men startled from their monotonous self-sufficiency by the 
rustling wing of genius passing over their official dormitories. Their 
yr were not shared by the slave girls of the harems in Scinde, who 

| rushed forth to liberty and their homes. 

It was not till Shere Mohamed was driven from Scinde, that the dis- 
orders in the Delta, produced by the robber bands that scoured the 
country, could be eorrected with martial severity and promptitude. 


No longer able to call themselves the ameers’ soldiers, they were hunted 
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down as robbers by those very villagers who would have joined them in arms 
under the Lion’s orders—so imposing is established government é¢ven under 
the most revolting forms. The prisoners were punished more or less severely 
at the places they had plundered ; and those who had perpetrated murders 
were hanged with Jabels on their breasts, bearing legends in three languages, to 
the effect that they were put to death, not for opposing the British but for kill- 
ing villagers. Amongst those executed was the murderer of Captain Ennis, 
and it was the general's intention to hang Ameer Shadad, having full proof that 
he was the instigator of that barbarous action ; but Lord E Henborough forbade 
the punishment, and that high-born ruffian and loathsome sensualist became 
the cherished favourite of the Bombay faction for having cruelly murdered a 
sick and defenceless British officer. 

While thus displaying his power and sternness against criminals, Sir C 
Napier restored to the chieftains and sirdars who made salaam their rich swords, 
as he had before restored those of the ameers. Thev belonged to him of right, 
and their aggregate value was great, seeing that four hundred chiefs had sub- 
mitted, and many others were ready to do so ; but between gain and great- 
ness it was never in his nature to waver; the fiercest chief, however, trembled 
when his weapon was restored with this stern, though flattering admonition : 
“ Take back your sword. You have used it with honour against me, and I esteem 
a brave enemy. But if forgetful of this voluntary submission you draw it againin 
opposition to my government, | will tear it from you and kill you as a dog.” 


The chiefs of tribes on the western bank of the Indus were treated, 
however, at this time very warily; for Beloochistan Proper was moun- 
tainous, and the Scindian tribes had both feuds and friends ships with those 
of Khelat and of the Cutchee Hills. Many of the western Scindian 
chiefs had not made salaam ; and the general, who was chary of pressing 
them, as the political agents had during the Afghan war, refrained from 
disarming their followers, lest apprehension of further innovations should 
produce a confederacy. Rigorously speaking, therefore, only the eastern 
bank of that river could be called a subdued country. 

Sir Charles, however, effected the object of protecting the villagers in 
the east from individual Belooch insolence to a certain extent, by causing 
every Beloochee who passed the Indus from the west to be disarmed, 
giving the spoil to his soldiers, while he, at the same time, threatened 
the hill tribes with fire and sword if they dared to offer violence to the 
villagers. He did not venture to arm the Scindees themselves, because 
strong-handed robbery had been so long the prevailing system, that every 
young man, almost every boy, who could procure a sword or matchlock, 
thought it glorious to become a robber. 

This policy was so effectual, that the country, which just before the 
conquest and during the war had been overrun with armed men spreading 
terror and misery, soon presented the aspect of a peaceful community ; 
and so surprising a result affected men’s minds and disposed them to 
accept the new government with cheerfulness, while they trembled at its 
power. 

There were also particular instances of impartial justice which made a pro- 
found impression upon al] classes. A Parsee merchant was murdered on the 
highway and his goods carried off; two armed Beloochees were tracked and 
seized; they had obeyed the orders of their chief, they said, and the goods were 
in his house. He was demanded from his tribe and was given up; the proofs 
were clear, and all three were hanged many miles from any soldiers. This could 
not have been done for a political matter, but the general, subtle in his policy, 
knew the tribes would not risk the anger of a conqueror for a mere criminal, 
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and by the population at large the punishment was loudly applauded, with this 
significant remark—‘* The Padishaw kills nobody for himself.” And thenceforth 
wherever he went the people crowded to see the “ just Padishaw.” 

This moral contentment was aided by a superstitious feeling common to Be- 
loochees and Scindees. For immediately after the “ murder of the Kalloras,” 
so the epoch of the ameers’ accession was designated by the Scindees, while the 
Bombay faction called the latter “ Patriarchal Princes,” no rain fell for six years, 
famine was in the land, and as the Kalloras were a sacred race this drought was 
judged an effect of divine wrath. But at the commencement of Sir C, Napier’s 
warfare abundance of rain fell for many successive days, a refreshing dispensa- 
tion which had not happened for several years before, and this, being compared 
with the tradition of the Kallora drought, was viewed by both races as a sign 
that the ameers’ time was come and the English a favoured people. That 
notion, and the steady discipline of the troops, the unremitting activity of their 
chief, his manifest love of justice, his confirming all persons in their possessions 
and employments, and a great reduction of taxation, with entire suppression 
of the oppressive violence previously accompanying government exactions, 
created a wonderful affection for his rule. Only four months before, the people 
had seen him descend on their country with all the terrors of war, an irresistible 
conqueror, and already they felt him as a peaceful legislator, striving to im- 
prove the condition of all, whether well-wisher or enemy: wherefore they ac- 
cepted his administration as the effect of a benignant fate. 


Yet it was this government which was made the subject of such 
inveterate hostility, more especially by the Bombay politicians, that traces 
of it continue to the present day. 


Few persons could have borne up against such a torrent and fury of abuse 
and such malignant and foul official thwarting ; fewer still could have worked 
a way to order and a fair frame of government through such a chaos ; but the 
indomitable energy of Sir C. Napier may be thus judged. He had three dis- 
tinct governments to correspond with—Calcutta, Bombay, and the Board of 
Control—and often from the stoppage of daks and other circumstances, as many 
as a hundred letters would arrive together in the midst of arduous military 
operations ; and through them he had to work while acting against the Lion, 
while subjugating the Delta, tranquillising the population, organising the ad- 
ministration, and establishing his general scheme of polity. The sun-stroke re- 
ceived in the field had so debilitated him, that the medical men urged him to 
quit Scinde as the only chance of life, and Lord Ellenborough, with a rare 
generosity, proposed to go in person to that country and conduct the govern- 
ment there until his health was restored. That he would not suffer ; and o—— 
he could only write lying on his side—the heat being above 132 deg. of Fa 
renheit in an artificially cooled tent—though frequently at the point of death 
from exhaustion, he with stupendous energy continued to labour until he had 
reduced the evil influences of war insurrection and social confusion to placidity, 


and cast the foundations of a new civilisation. 


So far did Sir Charles Napier carry his predilection for military rule, 
that even the subordinates necessary to carry out his principles of ad- 
ministration and to reform the social system of Scinde, were selected 
from among his followers; and Sir William Napier assures us, that this 
system of “soldier civilians” was conducted with far less expense and 
more activity than it could have been done by civil servants. For 
example, the expenses of Outram’s political agency was abated by Sir 
Charles Napier 16,0002 annually, and his own monthly contingent 
charges varied from six and ten to one hundred and fifty rupees, whereas 
Outram’s had been as much as 16,000! No wonder at the “disgust and 
detestation’’ of the politicals and officials. It is impossible not to feel, 
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however, that the gallant general carried his system a great deal too far ; 
nothing but the fact that Scinde had been so long a feudal and militarily 
governed country, and that by foreign oppressors—the Beloochees—could 
for a moment palliate such a system, and the same dominant esprit de corps 
led the governor to the apparent inconsistency, that while soldiers were 
alone equal to a cheap and effective administration, the same soldiers 
were by no means to be expected to carry out that administration into 
effect. ‘ Soldiers,” said Sir C. Napier, “ were instituted to fight de- 
clared enemies, not to be watchers and punishers of criminals; they 
should be, in thought and in reality, identified with their country’s glory 
—the proudest of her sons—and never employed to enforce the behests 
of the civil administration until the civil power was found too weak.” 

We are ready to concede that a contrary system lowers the army, 
hurts the soldier's pride, and, by dissemination ‘and ignoble contact, in- 
jures their discipline and hich feeling. But there were more pressing 
reasons for Sir C. Napier's concentrating the army around his person ; 
the country was, as we have seen, only half- subdued ; it was not desirable 
that the sepoys should form too close friendships with the people; the 
latter would also be saved from the domineering arrogance of soldiers 
flushed with conquest ; and lastly, it would have. broken up the whole 
force to have scattered it over the country on civil service. A numerous 
police was accordingly embodied, composed chiefly of Scindians, with a 
few bold adventurers, Patans and Rajpoots, and who were at first im- 
patient of discipline, but by giving them a handsome uniform and placing 
them under British officers, they soon became an effective body of 2500 
city, rural, and mounted police. 

The whole country was divided into three great collectorates or 
districts, —namely, § Sukkur, Kurrachee, and 20st and these col- 
lectorates were aoited under Captain Brown, secretary to the govern- 
ment. Each station was supported by a body of police under a British 
commander, protected by a powerful mass of regular troops. The land 
had been originally divided into districts under a Kardar, or headman, 
who was at once judge and collector under the ameers, and yet slaves 
to the Belooch sirdars or feudal chiefs. These men were continued in 
power by Sir C. Napier, not to disturb more than necessary the social 
relations of the country, but under arrangements which effectually pre- 
cluded all venal and ty -rannical practices. Relieved from the oppression 
of the sirdars, many of these men became protectors of their villages 
against the injustice of the chiefs, and a heavy blow was thus given to 
the feudal or clan system. 

This plan w orked so well, that whereas in the first month the receipts 
did not amount to more than 3000/1, they rose in a very short space of 
time to above 10,000/. But it did not prevent attempts being made, as 
they always will, by wily and unprincipled Easterns to impose on govern- 
ment. The manner in which Sir C. Napier treated these attempts at im- 

osition remind the reader more of the stories of the Khalif Harun al 

hid than of ordinary administrative routine. The Hindoo merchants, 
for example, claimed from the governor the loans forced from them by the 
ameers, with an enormous compound interest. Seeing that a door would 
be opened by listening to any such claims to endless false pretensions, Sir 
C. Napier hus answered the rich Banians, who put their case in the fol- 
lowing plausible manner : 
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“ You, sahib, having conquered the ameers and seized their treasure, are 
responsible for their debts ; we invoke your sense of justice. To us they owe 
much.’ The sum was immense, the claim clearly a forged one ; for the ameers 
often took but never borrowed, save in the way of forced loans, well understood 
to be confiscations—their way being to make the rich Banians bid as at an auc- 
tion for their own noses and ears. 

To have dismissed the matter at once in the exercise of absolute power would 
have been easy and without evil consequences ; but the general, desirous to 
give a public check to the concoction of sucli schemes in future, thus replied : 
“ The ameers were your friends when you lent this money, but they were my 
enemies, and I never heard of men fighting battles and risking the dangers of 
war to serve their enemies. I shall therefore keep what I have won for my 
government. You know that all taxes and debts due to the ameers previous 
to the first battle have been remitted; how then can | be justly called 
upon to pay their creditors for money advanced before that epoch—and 
advanced to enable them to make war upon me? Your claim is of this class, 
and, so far from paying, my intention is to have all loans to the ameers ex- 
amined, with a view to the infliction of a fine upon their creditors for having 
assisted my enemies.” 

“ We, then, are ruined, sahib—we must starve—we must die !”’ 

“ That,” he replied, “ willbe very convenient ; for Iam about to construct a 
large cemetery, and shall want bodies to put into it—be therefore at ease ; when 
you die I will take you under my protection and bury you honourably!” They 
laughed, and the matter terminated. 


Another example of the same concise and practical mode of legislating 
is given. A man had been condemned for murdering his wife; his chief 
sued the general for pardon. ‘No! I will hang him.” “ What! you 
will hang a man for only killing his wife!” ‘ Yes! she had done no 
wrong.” Wrong! no! but he was angry! why should he not kill her?” 
“ Well, Iam angry, why should not I kill him?” _ It is to be observed, 
that Sir C. Napier only inflicted the punishment of death for the crime of 
murder. This conviction of their right to murder women was so strong, 
and their belief in fatalism was so firm, that many executions took place 
ere the practice could be even checked; but, finding the general as reso- 
lute to hang as they were to murder, the tendency after a time abated, 
and, to use his own significant phrase, “the gallows began to overbalance 
Mahomet and predestination.”” They were, however, a stubborn race. 
A Belochee condemned for murder walked to execution conversing with 
calmness on the road ; when turned off the rope broke, and he fell, but 
started up instantly, and, with inexpressible coolness, said, ‘* Accidents 
will happen in despite of care! Try again!” It is not said if the man was 
spared. Sir C. Napier put down the practice of suttees in the same 
characteristic manner. Judging the real cause of these immolations to be 
the profit derived by the priests, and hearing of an intended burning, he 
made it known that he would stop the sacrifice. ‘The priests said it was 
a religious rite which must not be meddled with—that all nations had cus- 
toms which should be respected, and this was a very sacred one. The 
general, affecting to be struck with the argument, replied, “ Be it so. 
This burning of widows is your custom ; prepare the funeral pile. But 
my nation has also a custom. When men burn women alive we hang 
them, and confiscate all their property. My carpenters shall, therefore, 
erect gibbets on which to hang all concerned. Let us all act according to 
national customs!” No suttee took place then or afterwards. The manner 
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in which Sir C. Napier changed the jaghirs or grants of land made by 
the ameers on the feudal tenure of bringing so many swords and shields 
into the field into a tenure of so many spades and mattocks, is equally 
characteristic. 

Sir Charles not only wished to reform the social condition of the 
country, but he also w ished to draw forth the resources of the subdued 
land, so rich by nature that it was said “it might be tilled with a man’s 
nails,” and to avail himself of that great river, which was capable of being 
made in time the great artery of commerce with the Punjaub and the 
nations of Central Asia. With this view he meditated a great scheme of 
river police, to be continued by the Khan of Bhawalpore, which would 
secure trade for hundreds of miles up the Indus, and render Kurrachee 
an emporium. Scientific operations were at the same time set on foot to 
control and regulate the irrigation of the land—more especially the re- 
opening of the Narra channel, connected with which Sir Charles had dis- 
covered a range of fertile hills with rich woods. Sir Charles’s view of the 
matter was, as usual, laconically expressed : “ Control the robbers —control 
the wate rs—open the communications, and the natural richness of the land 
and the variety of produce will do all the rest.” And elsewhere he said, 
“If 1 can restore this immense Mesopotanian plain to cultivation, I shall 
do much for the people of this great country, to which I have done no in- 
jury, no wrong, and I shall laugh at the cant of ‘ Fallen Princes.’ 

Sir Charles was unfortunately, to a great extent, thwarted in these 
good intentions, in a variety of ways. The rarity of handicraftsmen was 
one of the most serious, as it prevente ds him constructing even proper 
barracks for his soldiers. Another was official intermeddling, of which 
the following is an example : 

An official person wished to compel the fishermen on the coast to drag for 
pearl oysters in despite of their objection that few pearls were to be got at “that 
season, and, as they were only paid for the number they obtained, their families 
would starve, whereas by fishing for sharks they could support themselves. 

“ Are we here,” the general asked, “to protect the poor or to rob the people 
of the land ?” 

“ To protect the poor.” 

“Do you call foreing them to labour for the government and starving some 
twenty families protec tion ?” 

“ But they won't starve, they acknowledge they can get pearls.” 

** Would ‘they fish for sharks if they could get more money by dragging up 
pearls ?” 

“ No, I suppose not, but the revenue will suffer.” 

“ Have we any right to prevent them winning their bread as they think best 
themselves 7” 

“No.” So the matter ended. 


In September, the labour endured, coupled with the effects of a sun- 
stroke, had so effected the general’s health, that the medical men told 
him he must remove from Hyderabad, then his head-quarters, to Kurra- 
chee, and quit work, or prepare to quit life and work together. Work 
he would not abandon, but he consented to try Kurrachee, upon which 
the hostile party at Bombay, who had hitherto denounced him as a man 
of unmitigated ferocity, set up a new and a more clamorous cry that 
conciliatory measures ‘would produce mischief, and that Sir Charles was 
encouraging and trusting men who would rise up against him, and 
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destroy every trace of his power and administration. The general's 
answer to such a charge, forwarded to him by Sir George Arthur, the 
then Governor of Bombay, was in every respect worthy of him : 

Shere Mohamed has gone to Kandahar, leaving his family behind ; from 
which it would seem that he means to return. Meanwhile, he is his own am- 
bassador ; and a king who is his own ambassador is also a beggar, and not much 
to be feared. Weare friends with the great chiefs of Scinde, and will, I hope, 
continue so. Those who croak should say what they fear. Suppose the 
chiefs prove traitors! Have I not got my troops in hand, and in masses ? They 
are not scattered in feeble detachments ; they cannot be cut off. Are not my 
magazines full? 01 not maintain discipline? Have I not repaired all for- 
tified places that ought to be defended, and thrown up new works everywhere 
that they are likely to be required? In what point, then, am I careless ; afd, 
unless that be shown, where is the mischief of conciliation ? If the whole 
country were in armsI could do no more than Ido now. I am ready to en- 
counter fifty thousand enemies by merely sounding a bugle. I am, indeed, but 
half-prepared against climate, but that I cannot help. I cannot make work- 
men labour as I wish, and were I to punish these wild fellows they would dis- 


appear. 


Sir Charles Napier, curiously enough, met his counterpart in Scinde 
in the person of one Wullee, or Wali Chandia, chief of the Chandikas. 
He was a fine, vigorous old man, resembling in look a large owl; for his 
white hair and beard, thick clustering like feathers, disclosed little more 
of his bronzed countenance than a very hooked nose and two immense 
round, black, lustrous eyes, which, when brought prisoner by the per- 
fidious Ali Moorad, he kept fixed on the general without a wink, wal i 
perfect silence, until the speech which announced his restoration to free- 
dom was interpreted. Then he eagerly asked—* Is this true? Am I 
free? May I go?” “Yes!” The old man rushed without another word 
from the house, and made for his own country with headlong haste; and 
it was falsely supposed, with a heart more touched by the wrong than 
the redress; but when safe amongst his tribe, he exclaimed, “ The 
Feringhee general has given me my life, my land, and my sword; I am 
his slave.” He kept his word, and became a great friend and ally of the 
British general. The only present, Sir William Napier informs us, the 
general ever received, was a cock and some addled eggs, from the above 
Ali Moorad, when in the desert ; and he was so little grateful, that when 
the ameer asked for an elephant, as a mark of honour, it was given with 
this characteristic speech and condition : ‘“ I take no presents, and cannot 
afford to make any; and if the governor-general objects to this, you must 
return the animal, or pay its value into the treasury.” 

Shortly after the general’s return to Kurrachee, a strange pestilence 
ravaged the land ; so general was it, although luckily not very fatal, that 
all agriculture was stop and among the British not one person, from 
the commander-in-chief to the drummer, in an army 17,000 strong, 
escaped the visitation. This evil was also followed, the next spring, by a 
devastating flight of locusts, and an anomalous rising of the Indus. It 
was in the midst of these difficulties that Gwalior he the Punjaub rose 
up in arms, as did all the tribes north of Sehwan, and who were inti- 
mately connected by blood and habits with the Khelat mountaineers, 
and the robbers of the Cutchee Hills. Although labouring under grievous 
illness, and assailed by those who ought to have aided and supported him 
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with the most incredible virulence of abuse, Sir Charles Napier carried 
himself and the people he ruled, triumphantly, and without commotion, 
through all these difficulties. One hundred and fifteen chiefs of Western 
Scinde came down in March towards Kurrachee, with their armed fol- 
lowers—in number an army—but halted within ten miles, and sent this 
laconic message : ‘** We are come.” 


The reply was—* Good! but come not with arms or woe awaits you!” 
Down went all the weapons, and they entered the camp like suppliants. 

Greeted somewhat sternly, they were asked why they had hot come sooner ? 
“We were too much frightened to appear in your presence.” 

Of what were you afraid ?— We do not know, but we come now to lay our- 
selves down at your feet, you are our king, we pray for pardon.” 

Well, chiefs! Answer this! Have I done evil to any person except in fair 
fight ’—“ No! you have been merciful to all, every one says so.” Then why 
were you afraid?—* We do not know, you are our king, pardon us and we 
will guard the country from your enemies.” 

I do not want you to guard anything ; you saw my camel soldiers, I can send 
as many regiments as there are camels. I can defend Scinde ; I do not want 
you to defend it; 1 want you to be good servants to the queen my mistress.— 
“We will be !"—Come, then, and make salaam to her picture. They did so, 
and were thus addressed. There is peace between us. All Scinde now belongs 
to my quee n,and we are henceforth fellow-subjects; but 1 am here to do justice, 
and if after this voluntary submission any of you rob or plunder, I will march 
into your country and destroy the offender and his tribe. Chiefs! you all 
know I won the battles when [ had only five thousand men ; I have now fifteen 
thousand, and a hundred thousand more will come at my call ; ; you will believe, 
therefore, that this is not an empty threat ; but let peace be between us, and I 
give back to all their jagheers, and what they possessed under the ameers.”’ 
Then they all cried out, “ You are our king! what you say is true, let it be so! 
we are your slaves!” 


How peculiarly Sir Charles Napier was calculated by his heroic gal- 
lantry, his practical wisdom, nay, his very superstitions and eccentricities, 
to rule over these warlike, half-barbarous people, i is attested by innumerable 
anecdotes : 


An Indian sword-player declared at a great public festival that he could 
cleave a small lime laid on a man’s palm without i injury to the member, and the 
general extended his right hand for the trial. The sword-player, awed by his 
rank, was reluctant, and cut the fruit horizontally. Being urged to fulfil his 
boast, lie examined the palm, said it was not one to be experimented upon with 
safety, and refused to proceed. The general then extended his left hand, which 
was admitted to be suitable in form ; yet the Indian still declined the trial, and, 
when pressed, twice waved his thin, keen-edged blade as if to strike, and twice 
withheld the blow, declaring he was uncertain of success. Finally, he was 
forced to make trial, and the lime fell open cleanly divided—the edge of the 
sword had just marked its passage over the skin without drawing a drop of 
blood ! 


On assuming command to open the campaign against the hill tribes, 
the general is described as accepting omens of success, “ for, like many 
at captains, his tendency was to augur good or ill from natural events. 
On the 16th of January, | 1809, he had been desperately wounded and 
taken prisoner in Spain. On the 16th of January, 1843, he had crossed 
the Scindian frontier to war with the ameers; Wullee Chandia was then 
menacing his rear, and a brilliant comet was streaming in the sky. Now, 
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on the 16th of January, 1845, being again crossing the Scindian frontier 
in a contrary direction for another contest, Wullee Chandia was leading 
his advanced guard instead of menacing his rear, and the effulgence of 
another comet was widely spread on high! ‘* How these things affect the 
minds of men,” he observed; ‘‘at least they do mine. They have not, in- 
deed, much influence with me, but they have some, and it is useful. Well! 
God’s will be done, whether evinced by signs or not. All I have to think 
of is my duty.” 

And then, again, his sympathy for his men was such, that he was be- 
loved by all natives as well as Europeans. A native officer of the 6th 
Irregular Cavalry, named Azeem Beg, lying on the ground mortally 
hurt, he alighted, and endeavoured to alleviate his suffering and give him 
hope of recovery. ‘ General,” replied the dying hero, ‘* I am easy; I have 
done my duty. I am a soldier, and if fate demands my life I cannot die 
better—your visit to me is a great honour.” So he died! ‘These are 
the things,” Sir C. Napier wrote in his journal just after this touching 
event—“ these are the things which try the heart of a commander ; and 
accursed,” he adds—alluding to the slanderous assertions of Lord Howick 
and his coadjutors—“ accursed be those who in the House of Commons 
accused me of seeking war in wantonness.” 

But the character of the man, his administrative abilities and conduct 
in the field, might be illustrated by a hundred sparkling incidents taken 
from this most remarkable volume. Valuable in a political and historical 
point of view—for ever associated with the future of the great valley of the 
Indus—carried, unfortunately, beyond the bounds of passionless narrative 
by perpetual misrepresentation, hostility, and the grossest libels and vilifi- 
cation, still it will always be looked to as a most spirited and able account 
of the brightest epoch in the career of one of Britain’s greatest heroes, and 
of a genius pre-eminent among the number that adorn the annals of his 
country. 

“ Scinde,” says Sir William Napier, ‘is a great and beneficial acquisi- 
tion, which has opened a highway for commerce with Central Asia, and, if 
governed on Sir Charles Napier’s principles, will become an opulent pro- 
vince and a powerful bulwark on the south-west of India.” As to what 
Sir Charles Napier’s administration did for this country, we cannot do 
better than quote his historian’s summary : 

He had found that land domineered over by a race of fierce warriors, who 
hated the English from political and religious motives, and who were preparing 
for war, with a well-grounded distrust of British public faith and honour, and 
a contempt for British military prowess—a contempt which the disaster at 
Cabool, and several recent minor defeats in Khelat, seemed to warrant. 

He had found it under the oppressive sway of an oligarchy of despots, cruel, 
and horribly vicious in debauchery ; setting such examples of loathsome de- 
pravity, as must finally have corrupted society to its core, and made regenera- 
tion impossible. 

He had found the rural subject population crushed with imposts, shudder- 
ing under a ferocious domination, wasting in number from unnatural mortality 
and forced emigration—the towns shrinking in size and devoid of handicrafts- 
men. The half-tilled fields were sallenly cultivated by miserable serfs, whose 
labours only brought additional misery to themselves ; and more than a fourth 
of the fertile land was turned into lairs for wild beasts by tyrants, who thus de- 
faced and rendered pernicious what God had created for the subsistence and 
comfort of man. 
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He had found society without the protection of law, or that of natural human 
feelings ; for slavery was widely spread, murder, especially of women, rife, 
blood-feuds universal, and systematic robbery so established by the force of cir- 
cumstances as to leave no other mode of existence free, and rendering that 
crime the mark and sign of heroism. Might was right, and the whole social 
framework was dissolving in a horrible confusion where the bloody hand only 

thrive. 
He had found the Beloochees with sword and shield, defying and capable of 
overthrowing armies. He left them with spade and mattock, submissive to a 
constable’s staff. Le found them turbulent and bloody, masters in a realm 
where confusion and injustice prevailed—he left them mild and obedient sub- 
jects in a country where justice was substituted for their military domination. 

He had found Scinde groaning under tyranny, he left it a contented though 
subdued province of India, respected by surrounding nations and tribes, which 
he had taught to confide in English honour, and to tremble at English He 

rowess as the emanation of a deity. He found it poor and in slavery, he le 

it without a slave, relieved from wholesale robbery and wholesale murder, with 
an increasing population, an extended and extending acriculture, and abun- 
dance of food produced by the willing industry of independent labourers. He 
left it also with an enlarged commerce, a reviviog internal traffic, expanding 
towns, restored handicraftsmen, mitigated taxation, a great revenue, an econo- 
mical administration, and a reformed social system—with an enlarged and im- 
proving public spirit, and a great road opened for future prosperity. He had, 
in fine, (ound a divided population, misery and servitude on the one hand, and, 
on the other, a barbarous domination—crime and cruelty, tears and distress, 
everywhere prevailing. He left a united regenerated people rejoicing in a 
rising civilisation, the work of his beneficent genius. 





FRIENDS AT SEA. 
BY W. BRAILSFORD, ESQ. 


Srrep, gentle bark, unto the land 
Where Hope lives like a summer night ; 
Waft softly, gales, your blessings bland, 


By darksome clouds, by billows bright— 
That we, whose silent watch is held 
Beside the flame of true love’s light, 


May feel our cares and fears dispell'd, 
With the sharp gusts around the sail, 
And all sad thoughts for ever quell’d— 


As snow-drifts melting in the vale, 
Or sere leaves passing utterly 
From the dim earth when stars grow pale. 


Speed, gentle bark—be kind, oh! sea— 
Requite our trust—give us content— 
Requite the faith we place on thee ; 


And though we mourn this banishment, 
God gives us comfort silently— 
Our griefs are hush’d in His intent. 























THE GOLDEN ERA. 


I. 


Ir was a somewhat unusual sight for the month of October, that 
number of girls—a whole school in fact—leaving the fashionable semi- 
nary known as Arkbury House, followed by their luggage ; some quitting 
in private carriages, some in hired ones, and a few—those probably who 
resided near—on foot. Unusual, because the time of the holidays was 
not then, and a stranger looking on would say that some untoward event 
must have given rise to the departures. Scarcely two days before had 
occurred the death of the schoolmistress. She had dropped down dead 
in the midst of them, without warning, without preparation, and the 
awe-stricken young ladies too willingly made ready to quit the house of 
death, hoping to leave their uncomfortable feelings behind them. 

A fair looking girl of sixteen or seventeen came out last. The tears 
were in her eyes as she turned to take a farewell look at the house, whilst 
a lady preceded her down the gravel walk. There was not much likeness 
between the two, save in the sweet, earnest expression characterising the 
faces ; yet, by that, one would have told at a glance that they were 
mother and daughter. A small private carriage, half-chariot, half- 
brougham, with a modest cipher on its panels, awaited them, and stepping 
in, they were driven towards home. 

The carriage stopped before it—a handsome residence near the 
Regent’s Park, with “ Dr. Leicester” inscribed on a large brass plate on 
the hall door. The doctor came out of his study when Anna entered. 
What a fine-looking man he was!—a countenance all good sense and 
benevolence, with the same intellectual brow and serene eye that so 

leased you in his daughter. He was but in his fortieth year, and was 
one of those admirable husbands and fathers who make a world of hap- 
piness of their home. 

‘‘ And how go on your studies, Anna?” he inquired, as the family sat 
together in the evening, Anna’s hand resting in his, and the children 
clustered close by—several years younger than Anna, for three boys had 
died between them. The doctor's sister, Aunt Grape, as they called her, 
was ensconced at the work-table with Mrs. Leicester, having dropped in 
to tea, purposely to see Anna. 

“They get on famously, 


“ Ah!” said the doctor, with his beaming glance, “all young ladies 
say that when they first get home from school.” 

“Nay, I don’t think Anna is given to self-praise,” observed Mrs. 
Grape, who was apt to take remarks very literally. 

“Indeed, aunt,—indeed, papa, I do get on well. I was in the first 
division of the first class; and only the day before poor Miss Arkbury 
died, she said I did her more credit than any of her pupils.” 

‘Good girl!” aspirated Mrs. Grape. 

“ I deserve no particular praise for it, aunt,” interposed Anna. ‘ Learn- 
ing has always been so easy to me.” 

“Like you, Richard, when you were a boy,” added Mrs. Grape, look- 
ing up from her work at the doctor. 
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“And your French, Anna?” was her mother’s question. 

‘Well, mamma, I do not think I speak it a bit better than I did at 
Midsummer. We all understand the theory of it well, we elder pupils, 
translation and that; but mademoiselle herself used to say that it was 
next to impossible for us to acquire a readiness in speaking it, being, 


except herself, all English together.” 
«‘ Mademoiselle is quite right,” exclaimed Mrs. Grape, decisively ;—she 


was a little inclined to be dictatorial in speech. “ Young ladies never 
can acquire a fluency in French conversation in England. If you will 
take my advice, doctor, you will send Arna to France for a couple of 
years to finish.” 

The physician looked up at his sister, and Mrs. Leicester dropped her 
needle as she listened. It was the first moment that the idea had been 
suggested to either of them. 

‘So far!” sighed Mrs. Leicester, at length. ‘I could not spare her.” 

“Far, you call it!” echoed Mrs. Grape. ‘“ What! in these days of 
steam-boats and railroads! Why, she would be no further off than she 
was at Arkbury House.” 

The children opened theire yes very wide, and Mrs. Grape continued : 

**So to speak. If you had gone up in one of those lumbering omni- 
buses, you would have been hard upon two hours getting there, what 
with stoppages and creeping ; and you may almost get to France in that 
time. It would not be any further,” concluded Mrs. Grape, improving 
upon her former assertion. 

Anna laughed merrily at her aunt’s logic, and went to the instrument 
to play a waltz for the children, who were teasing for it. 

They were words spoken upon the spur of the moment, those of Mrs. 
Grape, yet they were acted upon. After mature deliberation, it was 
decided to send Anna Leicester to France to complete her education. 
How often, though we may know or notice it not, does a careless sug- 
gestion serve to turn the current of a life’s events—it may be for good, 
or it may be for ill! 

Mrs. Grape volunteered to be Anna’s conductor thither. The doctor 
could not conveniently leave his patients then, for it was a season of muc!: 
sickness, and Mrs. Leicester, in delicate health and timid by nature, 
shrank from the idea of crossing the Channel without a protector. But 
it just suited Aunt Grape—a bustling, well-meaning, and ever-seeking- 
to-be-busy widow. The school fixed upon for Anna was not one of 
those so extensively patronised by the English, where the English girls 
are as eo. as the French, and where the towns in which they are 
situated, chiefly on the coast, are filled with British residents. ‘ Place 
her at one of those, indeed!” quoth Aunt Grape to the doctor; “ why, 
half her time would be occupied in stealthily chattering her own lan- 
guage. No, no; Anna must go to one where she cannot converse in it 
if she would.” 

And to a school inland, some forty or fifty miles distant from Calais, 
was Anna conducted. It was a rigid establishment; one after Aunt 
Grape’s own heart: study, exercises, and decorum going on from morn- 
ing till night, but scarcely any recreation. The rules of the establish- 
ment were almost as ven Bas and rigid as those observed in a convent ; 
indeed, it may have been said to be a convent without the name, and the 
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Romish priesthood held it under their especial superintendence. All 
schools in France are so, but this one was, and ¢s, most particularly in 
their grace and favour, for the two ladies, its superintendents, were 
blindly subservient to their spiritual teachers both in deed and word. 
Those who do not reside in France, or rather those who do reside there, 
but are not in these matters behind the curtain, can form no idea how 
entirely most of the educational establishments—those for both sexes— 
are under the thumb and finger of the Catholic priests. And what con- 
clusion can be come to, but that this body of men are endeavouring to 
stop the progress of enlightenment? The truth is, they are sensitively 
alive to the fact, that let the people they govern once become emanci- 

ated in thought, and their reign is at an end for ever. Would it be 
vee that they are interdicting the most inoffensive and simple of 
children’s books? Such, for instance, as “ Robinson Crusoe.” Yet they 
are. There is a work on French history, written by Madame de Saint- 
Ouen ; an excellent work for youth it is, and has been extensively placed 
in their hands. But the Bishop of Lugon, zealous Romanist that he is, 
has now laid his interdiction upon it. Why, think you? “ Because,” to 
quote the bishop’s own words, “the author avows herself anxious to 
follow the progress of civilisation: she seeks to prove that as men have, 
step by step, become more enlightened, they have become better, showing 
that the ages of ignorance were necessarily the ages of crime and bar- 
barism. Therefore,” continues the bishop, “ Madame de Saint-Ouen is 
a dangerous writer—the book is a very dangerous book, and carefully 
must it be removed from our schools and from our youth.” The offence 
given by “ Robinson Crusoe” is much the same, though more simple still. 
It is because the author of the present edition, M. Rendu, quotes in it an 
opinion of Rousseau, to the effect that ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe” furnishes one 
of the happiest treatises on natural education. Everything that is 
natural, so far as it can be applied to education, these self-willed men 
would fiercely eschew. On a par with this, is a recent act of the Nea- 
politan government—that of placing in the hands of their youth a 
catechism, in which they learn that civilisation and barbarism are two 
extremes equally deplorable. 

And what did Dr. Leicester know of the school to which he consigned 
his daughter for two years? What does many another parent know of 
the home to which he sends his children in a foreignland? Just nothing. 
It had been represented to Dr. Leicester as a first-rate educational esta- 
blishment, as indeed it was; but with regard to the manner in which its 
higher duties were conducted, or of the religious influence that might be 
exercised over Anna, he knew no more than he did of the schools up in 
the stars. Miss Leicester was the first English pupil ever received in the 
establishment: since she left, three more have gone there, each with the 
same result—the result which you are about to hear followed the sojourn- 
ing of Anna Leicester. There was a loud and angry disturbance made 
by their English friends when the facts became known; and now the 
school professes to decline taking English pupils. 

It was on the last day of October that Mrs. Grape bade farewell to 
Anna, on her return to England. The following day was féte-day: a 
grand day with the French is that of Tous-saint. Anna accompanied 
the young ladies to mass. There was no Protestant place of worship in 
the town. ‘The services were strangely grand and imposing, even for 
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Popish worship; and they wrought a powerful effect upon her, who had 
never in her life been inside a Catholic chapel. The rich and varied 
dresses of the many priests; the sweet perfume of the scattered incense ; 
the extraordinary character of the worship, its priests promenading, 
bowing, bell-ringing, and candle-bearing; the showy attire of the gay 
and crowded congregation, who were this day habited in their best; the 
decorated cathedral, all beautiful paintings, and altars, and flowers, and 
lights; and, more than all, the magnificent music and singing, such as 
Avna had never heard, save at that one treat to the Italian Opera the 
previous Midsummer! The wonder would have been had she not been 
powerfully impressed with it. 

But how things were changed on the following day, that of All-Souls ; 
or, as the French express it, “The Day of the Dead.” There was 
holiday for the pupils, and mass aguin ; but this time how different! ‘The 
mournful bells were tolling nearly all the day, calling devotionists to the 
church, and the services were of the most gloomy and solemn description. 
The congregation were almost universally habited im black; those who 
habitually wore no bonnets, having a black veil or a piece of crape 
thrown over their white caps: and Anna watched with awe the still, 
hushed character of the crowded scene, as the melancholy-looking women 
present silently prayed on their bended knees, and with their heads 
drooping, for the forgiveness of their unhappy relatives who were dead 
and had gone to purgatory. 

The popular superstition that the girls whispered to her on the pre- 
vious night, had caused her to shiver and glance fearfully out of the 
high school windows at the dusky twilight. It is universally believed 
all over France, at least by a certain class of its people, that on the eve 
of All-Souls the departed spirits who are not yet taken to the realms of 
bliss, but are expiating in purgatory the sins committed during life, come 
abroad after dark and hover in the air, appearing to such of their rela- 
tives as may venture out, silently to beseech them not to be forgotten in 
the prayers that it is customary to offer up on the Jour-des-Morts. 

“T would not step outside the house on this night for the treasures of 
France,’ murmured one of the young ladies, clinging close to Anna. 
“ My papa died but a few months ago, and I think I should die too with 
terror, if he were to appear to me like he looked in the glimpse I caught 
of him as he lay in his coffin.” 

During the day the school was conducted to the cemetery. It lay 
outside the town, and the road to it was like a fair, so many people going 
and returning. It was an overcast, cold day; much rain had fallen 
during the previous week ; the grass of the cemetery was reeking with 
damp ; the mud in places was ankle-deep ; yet numbers upon numbers of 
women, in their mourning attire, were kneeling down there, silently 
praying, their hands clasped upon their bosoms, and their eyes fixed 
upon the grave before them, or on the heavens above it. It wore 
a wonderfully picturesque appearance altogether. The large piece of 
ground, dotted over with graves ; the numerous crosses raising their 
points in the air; the shrubs that had been universally planted ; the 
quaint Catholic inscriptions, ending with “‘ Accordez un De Profundis,” 
as a supplication to the passing idler ; the peculiar-looking, small, trans- 
nt pictures that were hanging there as memorials; the bouquets of 


h-cut blossoms which had that day been placed in the earth or on the 
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graves, soon to wither and die ; the many wreaths of everlasting-flowers 
that met the eye at every turn; and still, still, look where you would, 
were the statue-like and tearful survivors of the departed kneeling and 
praymg in the long damp grass. 

Close to the entrance of the cemetery, before a humble grave, stood, 
in a bending posture, a thickset, ill-favoured boy, looking just like the 
beggar-boys around, many of whom clustered amongst the spectators, as 
they are apt to do at all ceremonies in France, particularly those of a 
religious nature. Anna thought he was one of them, and standing there 
to ridicule as they were. But upon stepping forward, she saw that his 
hands were crossed upon his chest, and his lips were moving. Poor boy! 
poverty-stricken and ill-favoured though he was, he was still one of the 
mourners. It was his mother who lay there; and that new artificial 
wreath, just placed upon her grave by the side of the other faded one, 
had been purchased with the hard savings of weeks. Anna Leicester 
burst into tears, and turned away from the gaze of her companions. She 
was a deeply imaginative girl, and these new scenes wrought a strong 
effect upon sins ‘What if the prayers of the living for the dead should 
avail ¢” she mused. ‘I have lost relations, too: my dear brothers, my 
uncle, my friends. This must be a beautiful religion.” 

Ay, and those with whom you are located, Anna Leicester, will take 
good care that you see nothing of this religion but its beauties, as you 
call them. Their creed is to convert many, to convert all: and you, with 
all circumstances attending you so much in their favour, cannot hope to 
escape. 

Miss Leicester had no very definite idea of a Catholic priest. She 
never remembered to have seen one in England, and would rather have 
shunned an introduction to one than courted it. But this friendly man, 
Father Pierre, with his pleasant speech, and his references to London, 
where he had once tiie quite won her heart. He was ten times more 
affable in conversation than their clergyman at home, often joked with 
Anna, and patted the youngest pupils on the head. He frequently came 
to the school, as did several of his brethren, but he was the only one 
who made himself particularly agreeable to Anna. Occasionally he 
would introduce, quite naturally in the course of conversation, a compari- 
son between some point of the Roman Catholic religion and that pro- 
fessed by Auna, drawing the conclusions all in his own favour, and in- 
ducing Anna to think with him—no hard task, according to his way of 
arguing the question. Had any one warned Anna Leicester that she 
was in a fair way of becoming a Roman Catholic, she would have started 
indignantly at the idea, and perhaps have run away in the night and 
made fpr England and home to be in safety. But there was no fear that 
any such warnings would come across her. Those who had undertaken 
the work of conversion were not so careless as to suffer a suspicion to 
approach her before its time. 


IL. 


Few can forget the year of 1845, with its frightful excitement worse 
than that of any gambling-table ; its commencement of delusive hopes 
and its end of ruin. To say that in that year half the British public 
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were mad, would be scarcely to say sufficient. How else can we account 
for men of intellect, men of strong sense, men of honour, being drawn 
into the wild vortex—such men, for instance, as Dr. Leicester ? 

It was on a windy day in March that Dr. Leicester's carriage might 
be seen rapidly pursuing its way to the city. Slackening its pace near 
the Exchange, it stopped at Bartholomew-lane, and out jumped the 
doctor. 

“ What are they out at?” he exclaimed, breathlessly, accosting one of 
those gentry known to the public by the appellation of “ stags.” 

“Which line, sir? There are two out this morning.” 

“The Great Irish Bog Junction. I have an allotment.” 

“They are out at four pounds,” answered the man, whose name, a 
somewhat appropriate one, was Fox. 

“You may take the letter and sell it for me,” continued the doctor. 
‘Five pounds for your trouble, you know.” 

“How many shares ?” demanded Fox, taking the letter in his eager 


“Twenty-five. I wrote for a hundred. What other line is out?” 

“The Great Southampton and Dundee Direct.” 

“Ah! that’s a grand enterprise,” said Dr. Leicester. 

‘Grand enterprise? I should think it is too. Capital ten millions, in 
five hundred thousand shares of twenty pounds each. Deposit, two 
guineas per share. Why the deposits alone, sir, amount to a million and 
fifty thousand pounds.” 

“Who is the promoter 

“1 don’t know ; but what a head he must have! What a spurner of 
difficulties! There’s to be a continuation from Southampton to the Isle 
of Wight—a bridge over the sea, or a tunnel under it. The Osborne 
Branch it is to be called. That enterprising man, sir, ought to have his 
statue carved in gold. They are already casting busts of him in plaster 
of Paris, to be placed up in the refreshment-rooms all along the line, and 
atop of all the lighthouses.” 

“T hope his pockets are capacious,” returned Dr. Leicester ; ‘I sup- 
pose he will fillthem. They are at a premium, the shares ?” 

“Premium! Five-and-a-half before they were out, sir. Can’t get 
them now for love or money.” 

[shall make a point of writing to every line that’s advertised,” mused 
the doctor, as he paced up and down waiting for the return of Fox. “It 
is like picking up gold in a mine. What a fortune there is to be made 
at it! Not that I shall continue to apply for shares, and then sell the 
letter : there is something to my mind extremely dishonourable in it, 
though hundreds do it every day. Well, what luck ?” he cried, pushing 
through the crowd, as he caught sight of Fox’s hat and the top of his 
head, in Capel-court. 

The answer wasa roll of bank-notes and a heap of gold—considerably 
more than a hundred pounds in all—and for which he had given nothing 
but a simple letter, which had come to him by the post that morning. 

‘Sign the deeds on the 22nd, sir,” observed Fox. 

* All right, and thank you,” answered Dr. Leicester, making a note 
of the date, after giving a five-pound note to Fox, and pocketing the 
rest of his gains. 
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Mrs. Leicester could not be convinced so easily. 

“Tt is a speculation,” she said, “ make of it the best you will.” 

‘“‘ Thousands are being realised by it,” returned the doctor. ‘ This is 
a golden era, and I feel that I ought to take advantage of it in justice to 
my children, and make hay while the sun shines.” 

‘“‘ But if thousands are being realised by some, the same thousands are 
being lost by others,” argued Mrs. Leicester. 

“You do not understand it, my dear. Noone loses.” 

*‘ Then where does all the money come from?—this, for instance,” she 
asked, turning about the notes and gold her husband showed her as his 
gains that morning. ‘There must be a sort of perpetual fountain, like 
the girl in the fairy-tale, who rained out of her mouth pearls and dia- 
monds.” And many a wife in that year said the same thing. 

““So you have been bitten!” cried a well-known surgeon to Dr. Lei- 
cester, when his speculations became pretty generally known. 

“ Bitten !”’ exclaimed the doctor. 

“ Bitten,” repeated Sir Benjamin, ‘ bitten by the Ironphobia. I look 
upon this false excitement as a mania, and—mark me!— its end for 
numbers will be madness. Recollect the South-Sea bubble.” 

‘Oh, this is a very different affair,”’ returned Dr. Leicester. ‘That 
was a speculation, distant and unknown ; this is tangible.” 

And now, the greater portion of Dr. Leicester’s time was devoted to 
railway business. The first thing in the morning and the last thing at 
night were his thoughts upon shares. He wrote for allotments to nearly 
all the announced schemes, and obtained, perhaps, shares from one line 
in ten. This did not satisfy him, so he purchased at heavy premiums in 
some of what were considered the best lines. He had not pursued the 
dishonourable practice of selling his letters of allotment, but eagerly 
paid the deposits upon all. He was anenormous holder of scrip, and his 
wealth—in prospective—was proportionably great. His savings, since 
he commenced practice, had been carefully husbanded: they were about 
six thousand pounds, and were invested in the funds ; but this money 
was now withdrawn and sunk in “scrip.” The Great Southampton and 
Dundee Direct had gone up surprisingly, and its patronisers said it was 
safe to continue going ‘up, up, up, to the end, and never come down 
again—something like smoke. Dr. Leicester, following in the stream, of 
course bought up all he could lay his hands upon, or, to speak more 
strictly, all he could muster up money to pay for. 

But it was in August that the great scheme of all came out. The 
“Grand Atmospheric Moon and Middlesex Line,” with a branch (pro- 
jected) to the tail of the new comet—which, you may all remember, 
appeared that year. The grand terminus in Trafalgar-square, Charing- 
cross ; offices in Moorgate-street. A very remarkable man the projector 
of this was. The originator of the Great Southampton and Dundee 
Direct was thought aspiring at the time, but he was “ro to the moon 
man. The public had never met with so extensive a benefactor. Din- 
ners were given him, speeches made of him, pieces of plate showered 
down upon et and a hundred other favours. 

Only to read the prospectus was enough. The printer could not get 
sufficient struck off to satisfy the demand, though he never saw bed for a 
week. Capital, 100,000,000/., the whole of which was ready to be paid 
in beforehand by the eager applicants. Surveyors in balloons were 
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already up, looking after the practicabilities of the undertaking, and 
their reports were very flourishing. But the directorship—what a strong 
one it was! The like had not been seen before: five dukes, seven mar- 
quises, eleven earls, thirteen barons, and a bishop ! 

Never was such excitement known in the city as the day the line was 
expected to come out. Moorgate-street was impassable ; and carriages, 
to say nothing of foot passengers, had to goa mile round. Very gen- 
tlemanly men in black coats, sky- blue waistcoats, and ponderous gold 
chains half as large as a sheriff’s, were stationed at the offices to tell the 
acitated expectants how the work went on. They would have been at 
the door, but it had to be barred and bolted to kee ‘p out the crowd, so 
they leaned ont of the first-floor windows; the blue of the vests andl 
yellow glitter of the chains producing an extremely beautiful contrast of 
colouring to the admiring eyes of the gaping mob below, whom they 
from time to time addressed, by w way of keeping down the excitement. 

“ All right, gentlemen—a little. patience. Our secretary has got as 
far as the W’s, ‘aod he is signing away at steam speed. An hour or so 
will finish the job. There are only the Y's and Z's; X’s don’t count, 
you know. We have clerks in abundance : thirty folding, sixty sealing, 
and ninety directing ; and—you see, gentlemen, down there, to the lett 

—a whole string of wheelbarrows in readiness to convey them to the 

ost, that no time may be lost. Keep up your spirits, gentlemen ; they 
will certainly be out to-day.” 

The next morning Dr. Leicester swallowed his breakfast, and jumping 
into a cab, tore away to his broker's at the rate of nine-and-twenty miles 
an hour. 

* Are they out?” he cried, to the confidential clerk, the first person 
he saw there. 

Of course the inquiry could have reference but to one line, the all- 
engrossing one, and that the clerk knew. 

* Out this morning, sir; posted last night. Have you an allotment ?” 

The doctor had not. It was really too bad—so secure as he thought 
he had made himself with the solicitors. 

“ What premium are they out at?” he grumbled. - 

* No premium at all, sir,” answered thes clerk; “that is, there are no 
sellers. There’s not a share in the market. The allottees won’t part 
with a single letter.” 

‘How are the Southampton and Dundee Direct ?” pursued the doctor, 
chietly from want of something to say. 

“ Firm asa rock, and going up still. ‘That was a capital spec of yours, 
sir—five and three-quarters, T think, you bought at ?’ 

“Vy es, ” nodded the doctor. 

oe And they are eleven and a half now. What a mint of money is 


being made ° 
IIL. 


Tre beginning of November was rapidly approaching, ‘and Dr. Lei- 
cester found hinsoolf somewhat embarrassed from the want of ready 
money. Every guinea he had taken was invested in shares; save the 
sum he had just Pomnittad to France for the second year of Anna’s school- 
ing—it bemg the custom of nage country to pay school bills in advance. 
His broker had succeeded i n purchasing shares for him in the Grand 
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Atmospheric Moon and Middlesex, at twenty pounds premium. To 
meet this call for payment, he had sold out shares in several less impor- 
tant lines, besides having borrowed money on personal security. But he 
came to the determination of sacrificing a few shares in the Southampton 
and Dundee Direct, which had risen to twelve, and stood firm at that 
Accordingly he went to give the orders at his broker’s. 

“T would sell ad/ the shares in that line if I were you, sir,” observed 
the old clerk, confidentially, when he heard the doctor's business. “I 
fear there's something not right about the Southampton and Dundees.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the doctor. 

“‘ Burton came in just now, and dropped something in an under tone 
about that line, and away went the governor to Change in a flurry. He 
is a holder himself, you know, in the Southampton and Dundee—under 
the rose.” 

Away went Leicester to Bartholomew-lane. It was crammed to suffo- 
cation, and he was elbowing his way through the crowd when he popped 
upon Fox, who was coming out of the Butler’s Head, his clothes looking 
very white and dusty. 

“* Fox, what’s up about the Southampton and Dundees ?” 

“ All’s up, sir,” answered the man, with a look as blank as his pockets. 
“ The surveyors can’t —or won’t—finish the plans and sections in time 
for the 30th of November, if they ever finish them at all. It was an- 
nounced this morning, and the shares have gone down.” 

* Down to what ?” groaned Dr. Leicester. 

“Toa discount! I had twelve to sell for a gent to-day—should have 
netted eighteen pounds by the job, There has been some underhand 
work they say, and the losers are going mad about it. The projector's 
busts, all that had been cast, were in the spare room at the offices, waiting 
till the stations were built, and the infuriated shareholders rushed in there 
about half an hour ago, and smashed them all. It’s well they did not 
lay hold of him. I went too, and turned in here to get a glass of ale 
after it, for the plaster of Paris smother made me thirsty. The outlay 
has been enormous, they say.” 

“The committee must refund,” returned Leicester, gloomily. 

“Oh, ay! it’s all very fine to talk of refunding, but if the money’s 
gone, where is it to be refunded from?” Which was a remarkably sen- 
sible proposition, and quite unanswerable. 

As Dr. Leicester turned away, he met his broker. The two stopped 
to condole with each other. 

“ They will indict the surveyors, won’t they ?” inquired the doctor. 

“ I trust they will indict all connected with it,” answered the broker, 
in a passion. “It is a regular swindle. One million sixteen thousand 
pounds paid up—the directors, | suppose, kept ¢heir deposits in their 
pockets —and only eighty-four pounds seventeen shillings and ninepence- 
halfpenny remaining in the hands of the bankers to return amongst 
the shareholders; the rest made ducks and drakes of, every farthing of it. 
I wish to Heaven they may get Botany Bay for life.” 

‘‘ What a mercy that it’s not the Moon and Middlesex 

‘‘ What a line that is!” cried the broker, in admiration. ‘ How the 
shares continue to go up! Some pigeons came down pa a with 
reports from the engineers. The works are progressing gloriously.” 

“ Richard,” said Mrs. Leicester, that very day, “‘ are you sure you are 
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going on quite right—with all these speculations ? We seem strangely 
short of ready money: at times it puts me to great inconvenience.” 

“Right!” uttered the doctor, in astonishment; “I was worth six 
thousand pounds a few months ago, and I am now worth twelve—ail in 
scrip—valuable scrip.” He did not tell her of his frightful loss that day 
on the Southampton and Dundees; but he magnanimously screwed up 
his resolution to part with half a dozen shares in the Atmospheric Moon 
and Middlesex. He did not like to hear his wife complain of the want 
of ready money. 

Accordingly, at an early hour the following morning, he quitted home, 
and drove into the city. But what in the world was the matter ? 
Groups of men, women, and children, stood in all directions, their 
necks stretched out and their heads thrown back, staring up at the skies. 
People were running about with consternation on their countenances, 
and the neighbourhood of the Exchange was one mass of heads. The 
doctor, though rather astonished, did not stop to inquire the meaning of 
these extraordinary appearauces, but hurried on to his broker’s. 

Opening the office door, he walked in, but it struck him that affairs 
there wore also a strange aspect. The old clerk sat with a face drawn 
as long as his arm, looking the very picture of paralysation; and a lot 
of shareholders, with the broker in the midst,. were making enough 
hubbub to stun a deaf man. The first distinct words the doctor heard 
were, * The line is gone—totally gone.” 

“ What line is that?” he asked, carelessly. But the answer fell with 
terrible distinctness on his ear. . 

“The Grand Atmospheric Moon and Middlesex.” 

“The Moon and Middlesex!" screamed Dr. Leicester, whilst the 
whole group began to rave an explanation in concert. The doctor 
caught a sentence here and there; but quite enough. 

« The tail of the new comet—gained its perigee yesterday—scorched 
up the balloons—the whole lot fell down in the night—themselves or 
their ashes. The surveyors, engineers, and assistants—all blackened 
corpses—except one poor fellow, who was in flames when he arrived— 
lived just long enough to tell the tale.” 

* The works are all destroyed,” wailed the clerk, breaking in upon the 
uproar with his quiet voice, “so the scheme is at an end, now and for 
ever, for you'll never get a surveyor to go up again. Thousands will 
be ruined.” 

“* Are alri ady,” corrected the broker. 

The news had fallen upon the city like a thunderbolt, carrying deso- 
lation to the deluded speculators. There had been a frightful deal of 
expend.ture, and there was nothing to show for it, all the deposits 
having vanished. So, the first thing to be done was, of course, to go 
upon the directors for the amount of the losses, and the bishop, being a 
substantial man, they attacked him. But the reverend prelate, with 
characteristic meekness, assured the unhappy shareholders that he knew 
nothing whatever about the matter: if his name was on the directorship, 
it had been put there without his consent or knowledge. 

One of the desperadoes ventured to suggest, that as to knowledge, his 
lordship must have been aware from the advertisements in the news- 
papers, if from no other source, that his name stood conspicuously forth 
in the directorship. 
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At this msinuation, the holy man bowed out the baffled malcontents ; 
shocked beyond measure, as his concluding words intimated, that an 
portion of the public could believe a bishop would covet worldly gains, 
or would waste his valuable time in noticing anything that might appear 
in a newspaper. 

IV. 

Tue Golden Era of 1845 was over, and Dr. Leicester was a ruined 
man. Yet his fate was widely different from that of many others, for 
he had a handsome profession to turn to, whilst they had nought before 
them but a prison, starvation, or—the grave. Oh! let us pray, whilst we 
shudder, for those who wildly and wickedly resorted to the latter. 
“ Never, never,” lamented Dr. Leicester, “ shall any golden visions tempt 
me again. Sir Benjamin was right: it was a species of madness that 
fastened upon us all.” 

There is more sympathy between the well or ill-being of the bod 
and the mind than people are usually aware of. What else than self- 
reproach and grief caused that distressing malady to attack Dr. 
Leicester ?—half rheumatism, half paralysis—the former disease fol- 
lowed by the latter. A painful, incurable disorder, rendering him utterly 
helpless, and in which there was no hope of any material mitigation 
of suffering. 

He knew his fate—that he was a bedridden, useless man for life ; his 
profession gone, for there was no probability of his ever being able to 
exercise it again. With a heavy heart, Mrs. Leicester set about the 
necessary preparations for their Home in life. The doctor’s monetary 
affairs were got into order; a small cottage, a few miles distant from 
London, was fixed upon for their future residence ; and their whole in- 
come, derived from Mrs. Leicester's marriage-settlement, amounted to 
so little in the aggregate that we will not mention it here. 


V. 

THE time rolled on, and the autumn of 1846 came round. On a fine 
evening, a group of children, older by two years than when you last saw 
them, reader, were clustering round the parlour window of a small, 
pretty cottage, their noses flattened against the panes, according to the 
manner patronised by all children. There were tive of them, three girls, 
and two little boys, younger. Sister Anna was expected home from 
France, with Aunt Grape, who had gone to fetch her. Aunt Grape 
lived with them now, that her little annuity might eke out the doctor’s 
income. 

Suddenly the panes were pushed exceedingly ; there seemed a chance 
of their being pushed out, for a cab, only the second they had seen, came 
rattling down the road. It stopped at the gate, and the children held 
their breath. But with a look of blank disappointment : for though two 
ladies got out of it, and one of them was certainly Aunt Grape, the other 
they thought was as certainly not Anna, but a grown-up, handsome 
lady, taller than mamma. ‘That handsome lady, however, flew to the 
bed in the back-parlour, and the poor invalid, with a wailing ery of an- 
guish, feebly opened his arms for her to nestle there, and sobbed aloud as 
he prayed inwardly, for the thousandth time, for forgiveness in having 
made a beggar of her, his eldest and dearest child. 
‘Oh, Aunt Grape !” exclaimed Anna, when they retired for the night, 
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the tears which had been pent up all the evening bursting forth, ‘‘is it 
in this poor way that you are all obliged to live ?”’ 

“ And glad enough to be able to do it, after all our losses and misfor- 
tunes,” responded the lady. 

“ Papa has so few comforts about him,” sighed Anna. 

“That is the worst part of the business,” answered Mrs. Grape. “ But 
the children’s schooling must be paid for—the boys especially. We would 
educate the girls at home, I and your mamma, only a quiet house is 
necessary to the doctor. We did try the plan, but it could not be con- 
tinued.” 

“ Can nothing be done for papa?” 

“ Nothing essential, Anna. With ample means, remedies might be 
tried —a winter at Bath, or some of the continental springs ; but in our 
position it is worse than useless to think of it.’ 

Anna Leicester lay awake the whole night, silently shedding bitter 
tears, and debating with herself what she could best do, she with her 
sple ndid education, to ameliorate the condition of her parents. The 
only path open to her seemed to be that of governess, and ere the 
morning light stole over the chamber her plans were formed. 

And now came the discovery. On the following Sunday morning 
Mrs. Leicester requested Anna to take charge of the others to church. 
“You will like the clergyman much,” she said ; ‘ his sermons are excel- 
lent.” 

Anna’s face flushed all over, and then grew deadly pale. She was 
evidently agitated, and Mrs. Leicester looked at her with surprise. 

“Do you not go, mamma ?” she said. 

“No, Anna, rarely in the morning. I have so much to do for your 

pa. You can take my place with the children now.” 

“Oh, mother, forgive me,” she sobbed, clasping her mother’s knees— 
“forgive me that I have abjured the faith you impressed upon me in my 
infancy.” 

“Child!” eried Mrs. Leicester, a fit of trembling coming over her, 
‘what do you mean ?” 

‘* Mother, | may never enter your churches again to worship. I ama 
Roman Catholic.” 

It was a sad scene. But all the crying and scolding, the lamenting 
and complaining, would avail nothing. She had been received into the 
Romish Church a twelvemonth before, and in its tenets she now timidly 
but firmly expressed her resolve to live and die. 

és Daughter,’ ’ cried Dr. Leicester, as the trembling girl stood before 
him like a culprit, “am [ not your father ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes—my belov ed, my revered father !’ 

“ Then another question, Anna Leicester. W hy was not this assum p- 
tion of a new faith, in its progress, or at its act, made known to me! = 

“| did not dare to doit. My spiritual direetors forbade me.’ 

Need Dr. Leicester have asked why ? Those who had acquired the 
power over her that sufficed to turn her from the creed of her country 
and her forefathers, had also assumed the entire dominion of her mind. 
And her thoughts, words, and actions, must bend beneath the thraldom, 
without daring to give a sigh to resistance, from that time forth until her 
dying day. 





























HESTER SOMERSET. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


BOOK IIL 
Cuarter XIII. 


HESTER’S LIFE IN DANGER—THE DISTRESS OF THE IMPRISONED 
FATHER. 


Ir was nearly twelve o'clock, and the night was profoundly still. The 
sparrows were asleep in the trees of the little square; the overlaboured 
mechanic had crept to his bed; and the measured step of the police on 
the pavement was the only sound that fell at intervals on the ear. 

Wearily drag on the hours of night to the sick who cannot sleep. 
The curtains were drawn around the bed; on the floor stood the shaded 
candle; the small table displayed sundry bottles with labels, some being 
half emptied of their contents; there, too, the divided orange spoke of 
the patient’s thirst—grateful fruit, which fever and pain hold dear, and 
even the dying love! Mohammed should have placed it in his paradise, 
to bloom by the rivers of amber, and by the throne of Allah. 

An anxious quiet reigned in that room. Two persons were watching 
the sick; an elderly gentleman, with a placid, benevolent face, sat near 
the head of the bed; notwithstanding the great danger in which the 
patient lay, he was perfectly calm; as a medical man ever should be. 
His gold repeater rested on his knees, and every now and then he con- 
sulted it, as he stretched out his hand to feel the pulse of the invalid. 
Occasionally a smile softened his wrinkled countenance, but it was 
quickly succeeded by an expression of anxiety and severe thought: he 
was evidently watching a crisis. 

The other attendant was the turnkey’s daughter; and she stood by 
the table, in readiness to give to the doctor anything that might be re- 
quired. The anguish of the heart was checked, lest it might interfere 
with the duties of the nurse; but it was not felt the less. Her eyes 
might be filled with tears, and her bosom might be bursting, yet not 
for an instant did Julie turn away to vent her natural feelings : there she 
remained by the doctor’s side, all eye and ear, only at times stooping 
forward, and cautiously moving back the curtain to look for a momeut 
on her who was so near the portal of death. 

Yes, oecasioned by the severe conflict of her harrowing feelings, since 
her last hopes had been crushed by the manceuvres of Mr. Pike, Hester 
had been seized with a fever: it was one which did not affect the brain, 
but the disease had taken a very dangerous form. And there she lay on 
the pillow, calm and still as the night around them, but feeble as an 
infant. Her forehead, not contracted by pain, was smooth and beautiful, 
but her face had no hue of life, except a red spot burning in the centre 

of the cheeks. Her eyes were half-closed, the long lashes shading the 
blue, as strips of black cloud conceal the azure of the “ rainy April” 
heaven. Her hair (they had not found it necessary to deprive her of 
that adornment) lay in its dishevelled length over the pillow and on the 
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coverlid of the bed —golden, wavelike, abundant hair, such as the heads 
of angels are painted with—hair, the loveliness of which disease cannot 
affect, and death would not triumph over. 

No word, no groan, fell from the lips of Hester ; she continued without 
motion, and _—- without breathing. Julie now whispered into 
the surgeon's ear : 

‘Has the crisis you speak of passed ?” 

The medical man did not answer, but placed his finger on his lip, and 
the profound quiet was unbroken during another hour ; ; then, for the 
first time that night, Hester feebly spoke: 

** Where is he—my father?” 

Julie looked painfully at the surgeon. She knew the reason why Mr. 
Somerset was not there, but felt reluets ant to name it to Hester. 

“My dear young lady,” said the doctor, ‘do not distress yourself 
about that now.’ 

* [| must see him.” 

‘He will be here in the morning.” 

“The morning ?”—Hester paused, and sighed—* I shall not—live— 
to see the morning.” 

“Oh! yes, yes, you will, my dearest child,” said the good man, en- 
couragingly; ; and many mornings more, I hope.” 

‘Let me see him. Is he reluctant to look on death ? Is his fear of 
being infected by my complaint stronger than his love ?” 

Julie now scrupled no longer ; she resolved to tell the truth, and the 
medical man gave her liberty to speak. 

* You do your father wrong, dear Miss Somerset, in supposing him 
unwilling to come. When he Te ft, this afternoon, we believed you better. 
I have been to the prison to-night, but unfortunately the hour was past 
when the inmates have liberty to go out on payment of money. The 
turnkeys refused, on any consideration, to porenst him to quit the walls.” 

“ Not even to see his dying child? Oh! cruel laws of the hard and 
merciless! but let it be,” continued Hester, turning her head on the 
pillow. ‘ I can pray for him, if I cannot see him: I can bless him, if I 
cannot weep my last tears in his arms. Father, you are growing old ; 
trials and misfortunes will shorten your natural days,—it will not be 
long ere we shall meet again.” Her look was placid and resigned, and 
the expression of her face was one of trust and hopefulness. Her lips 
murmured at intervals: ‘ Bless thee—bless thee—God protect thee! 
May some kind heart at last do that for which I have laboured in vain— 
give thee liberty ; and may thy closing days be yet bright and happy !” 





“ Who is this loitering in the passage?” said one of the chief officials 
of the Fieet Prison to the turnkey then doing duty at the gate. 


“Tis No. 10, inner-yard, Mr. Somerset, sir. 

“ Mr. Somerset ?—what does the man want here? ‘tis time he were in 
his bed; you know the new rules,—prisoners are not to keep these late 
hours.’ | 

“I’ve ordered him back to his room, sir; but he won't go.” 

* Disobedient ? disorderly —eh? We will soon see whet he means by 
this.” Saying which, the gentleman functionary strode up to the pri- 
soner, whe was leaning against the wall near a lamp, his eyes fixed on 
the prison door opening into the street. He did not at first hear the 
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voice of the person who accosted him. ‘ What! do you pretend to be 
deaf? — you prisoner there, Mr. Somerset! what do you mean by resisting 
the turnkey’s order ? Retire to your room; ‘tis my duty to see that pri- 
soners don’t in future kee ep these late euse~-oll 

Mr. Somerset only groaned, and looked at the closed door. The 
officer laid his hand on his shoulder: 

“ My good man, then you won’t understand me?— have you been 
drinking ? - 

The ruined gentleman who once possessed his thousands a year, the 
respected magistrate of a populous district, moved back a few ste ps; the 
foul words of this upstart menial caused for a moment the blood to mount 
to his cheek, but he instantly recollected himself : 

“I bear your insults—I forgive all—only, for the love of Heaven, open 
that door !” 

“A strange request, truly ; you want to escape, I suppose : ? 

‘One hour’s absence—it is all I ask ; only one hour !” 

The official stared : 

‘Well, man, I should think you had been in this house long enough 
to know better; surely you are aware that we never allow prisoners | to 
go out, for love or money, after sunset, and now ’tis nearly midnight.” 

* T know it well,” said Mr. Somerset, with an agonised look; “ but I 
throw myself on your generosity, your pity. I wish to see my daughter ; 
she is ill—she is dying!” 

“ Yes,”’ said the under-turnkey, old Reuben, approaching, for he had 
been sorrowfully pacing to and fro, at a short distance ; “ the gentleman’s 
daughter és dying; my young woman—iny child who is with her— 
came here just now to say so.” 

“ You hold your tongue, Reuben,” said the superior, sternly.‘ Don’t 
speak till you are spoken to, sirrah. If I mistake not, Mr. Somerset had 
a liberty-ticket to-day ; why didn’t he see his daughter then ?” 

‘¢ T was with her,” replied the father; ‘‘she ralilie d, and appeared be tter 
this afternoon, so at sunset I hurried back to the prison ; but now—now,” 
he gasped, “ perhaps the last hour is come. Let me go—I implore you 
—let me go!” 

‘“¢ Madness! folly!’ exclaimed the officer; “if twenty daughters were 
dying, we can’t violate the rules of this place. Why, man, if the young 
woman is to die, your being with her couldn’t preve nt it, I suppose ?” 

“T wish to bid her farewell—to hear her last word—to look on her 
before her dear eyes close for the last time. Oh! if you are a father— 
if you have the heart of a man, you will sympathise with me—you will 
pity me !” 

‘* Well, well, I am sorry,” said the fellow, drawing up his shirt-collars, 
“but it can’t be helped ;_ go to your room orderly ; I dare say she'll 
manage to live out the night. Now, walk back, will you? for I want to 
go to bed myself.”’ 

More bitter than insults, worse than stripes would have been, were 
these cold words to the bleeding heart of the father. 

‘“‘ Hear me!” he cried, raising his hands in passionate eagerness; ‘‘ this 
daughter is more to me than + my life; she has mourned for me—toiled 
for me—given me bread for years; the labours, and the persecutions 
which she has endured for my sake have caused this grievous illness : 
and I must not see her again; Iam denied the sad satisfaction of one 
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last look. My child—my expiring child—my little one—my Hester!” 
lie paused, for the strong man was overcome, and his breast heaved with 
choking sobs,“ Have compassion on the sorrows of a father! Give me 
leave to depart—deny me not—an hour, I say, one short hour—you 
shall have money—you shall have all I possess—it is in your power— 
they will not blame you for being thus merciful—let me fly to my 
daughter—let me go! let me go! 

As the Hebrew patriarch, when bereaved of his favourite child, forgot 
his manhood and wept, so did that old mau, What were worldly trials, 

raused by the loss of station and wealth, compared with the woes now of 

that stricken heart? He only saw death and the grave. Fortunes, how- 
ever desperate or ruined, may be repaired ; but never, never more shall 
come from the realms of silence, and dark, unwaking sleep, the beloved 
ones of our soul, with their soothing voices and their happy smiles. 

Old Reuben, as he witnessed the father’s emotion, was deeply affected ; 
but he had no power to act; he sighed and drew his rough sleeve across 
his eyes, forthe gathering drops obscured his si: cht. The officer, whose 
heart was callous by nature, as well as indurated by habit, spoke in a 
decisive tone: 

“ Now, all this is very well, but ‘tis of no use. We must attend to our 
duty here. Why, to let you out, Mr. Somerset, at this hour of the night, 
might even be a hazarding of my situation ;—yes, my situation, sir,” 
ad Ted the man, than the loss of which he could conceive no stroke or 
affliction more terrible. “In a word, you can’t, and you shan’t leave the 
prison. Return to your room, or | shall order the turnkeys to drag you 
there by force.” 

The wretched father, perceiving that all was over, yielded to his fate. 
He addressed not another word to the inhuman man wee thus controlled 
his destiny, but slowly walked back to the prison-yard, where his own 
apartment was situated. There he passed the rem: ainder of the night in 
anxiety and sorrow only to be imagined. Yet he was not alone, for 
Reuben insisted on sitting up with Tul the poor turnkey, in his rude and 
honest way, endeavouring to render him consolation. 

The morning—the prayed- -for morning—at length dawned. The usual 
liberty-ticket was procured, and the moment the rules allowed, eight 
o'clock, the impatient father hurried through the opened gate of the 
prison. With feverish haste he passed up Ludgate-hill, and a few 
minutes brought him to Doctors’ Commons. As he drew near to Ward- 
robe-place, his anxiety and suspense were intolerable. Did his child live 7 
or was she no more? Dread and hope alternately filled his heart. He 
reached the covered passage, and entered the little square; there his agi- 
tation became so excessive, that his palpitating heart seemed as though it 
would burst his bosom, while his knees smote each other. 

He saw the house—the shutters were not closed—thank Heaven for 
that! Death, at least, was not there. He knocked softly, and the door 
was opened by a servant girl. Ile was too much excited to ask a ques- 
tion, but at that instant the surgeon was descending the stairs. The good 
gentleman had been sitting up all the night, and was now going home to 
obtain some rest. As he saw Mr. Somerset, he hurried forward to meet 
him. There was no shaking of the head—no gloom now in that benevo- 
lent face. Oh! what a light his smile cast on the darkness of the 


father's soul ! 
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“Good morning,” said the doctor, taking Mr. Somerset cheerfully b 
the hand; “I am the bearer of happy tidings, sir. We shan’t lose the 
dear young lady this time, thank Heaven !—no no. The crisis has passed, 
and we are better, much better; our fever is abated, and our pulse is 
good. We shall get on now very well—charming—believe me.” 

“ But may I not see her?” stammered out Mr. Somerset, in his delight. 

“Certainly : only promise to be calm, for we must be careful not to 
agitate her nerves. I will return to the room with you.” 

Quietly Hester lay in the embracing arms of her father. Happy she 
felt, and yrateful as happy. 

“I thank God,” she whispered, “ for this. He has heard my prayer 
for your sake; a little longer shall I be spared to love you, father, to 
be near you, and to hope—hope that your present misfortunes will pass 
away.’ 


Cuoarrer XIV. 
THE COTTAGE AT BROMPTON. 


THEY removed the invalid, whose health was daily improving, to 
Brompton—a locality generally esteemed for the mildness of the air. She 
would not consent to reside at a greater distance from her father; and an 
hour’s drive would take her from that place to the Fleet Prison. 

Brompton was not then, as now, to accommodate a plethoric and over- 
grown population, covered with bricks and mortar. Green fields refreshed 
the eye of the exploring and adventurous citizen. For Bow-bells, and the 
crush of waggons in Thames-street, he heard here the low of cattle and 
the bleat of sheep; the thrush sang in the thickets, and the winds that, 
sweeping over eastward-spreading London, whirled about only dust and 
smoke, were here surprised and gratified at being able to load their pinions 
with rich fragrance, breathed upwards from countless gardens. 

Oh! ye destroyers! Civilisation and advancing Prosperity ! ye arch 
enemies to Nature and Nature’s delights! that scene now is blotted out. 
The tuneful blackbird has winged away to regions that still offer a covert; 
the lowing cattle have been driven to Smithfield, and converted into food! 
and where trees waved, where hawthorn hedges divided the velvet 
meadows, and the odorous gardens laughed in the awakening eye of day, 
little now is seen but long, long rows of red-brick domiciles—a wilderness 
of chimney-pots, which discharge their black or yellow clouds, generated 
by inferior * Inland”’ or Wallsend coals; while omnibuses rattle along, 
and legions of shops—draper, grocer, and costermonger—stare at the 
sorrowful muser from every corner. Alas! for that once rural suburb— 
for pleasant, pleasant Brompton ! 

The cottage in which Hester lodged belonged to a gardener. It was 
not surrounded by trees, for medical men have an aversion to trees, 
shutting out the free air, and breathing at night pernicious gases into 
windows ; but it stood embosomed among flowers and aromatic shrubs. 
The place was near to London, and yet so retired, so still, so rural, that 
it well might seem a hundred miles away. 

The afternoon is warm, the air soft and sweet, as if breathing over 
Shakspeare’s ‘ bank of violets.” Hester is resting on a rustic seat near 
the porch of the cottage. Her faithful attendant, Julie, is also there, 
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for the turnkey’s daughter now seldom quits her side. Each has a book 
in her hand, but they seem wrapped in their own thoughts, heeding not 
the page over which they bend. The eyes of Julie now wander across 
the garde n, then along the meadows beyond, and, lastly, are fixed on 
the crimson clouds which are beginning in the west to roll themselves 
around the sinking sun. There i is an expression of simple wonder, and 
intense adoration, in the young girl's look, as if she sees in those masses 
of gorgeousness and glory the sky- throne of Nature’s God; or fancies 
she looks through their long vistas of branching gold into paradise. 
Hester watches her, and as the 1 ‘ays grow deeper ‘and richer, their re- 
Hection is cast on each girl’s countenance, on their long, wavy hair, and 
on their garments, until they appear surrounded by an atmosphere of 
soft and living purple. 

He Jiotropes turning to the sun seemed those fair motionless beings— 
worshippers of the Persian Mithra, praying in silence, and mourning that 
the God of Day should number now so few disciples on earth. Hester 
at le ngth spoke to her companion : 

“You admire the scene, Julie; it does not much resemble the pro- 
spect which, for twenty years, spread before you within the walls of the 
Fleet Prison ?” 

‘No, Miss Somerset ; but I told you I was once at Hampstead, and 
lathe ‘r said the scene the ‘re is the finest in the world.” 

‘Then Reuben has been a traveller?” 

‘ He savs so, for he has been at Barnet, at Norwood, at Gravesend, 
and even at Margate. I once thought the last place was almost at the 
end of the world, but, thanks to your teaching, I know better now.” 

“Yes, by reading and by p: atient study, Julie, you are advancing 

wonderfully. That mind of yours 1s a brieht star which has long been 
obse ured by the mists and clouds of 3 ignorance ; these fogs are fast passing 
away. 
‘Would that they were! but I am still a poor ignorant, uncultivated, 
and blind being. I feel I was born to serve, and to look up to onathee 
for direction. Ido not understand the feeling that prompts some to 
elevate themselves above their fellow-creatures. Ambition seems to me 
a curse rather than a noble passion of the mind. My happiness has 
been, and I trust long will be, to wait on and serve you.” 

* Now, Julie, you are most obstinate; I tell you again, you are not 
my servant, but my companion and friend. For your care of me, and 
your unwearied attention during my late illness, I owe you a debt I shall 
never be able to discharge. L isten to me. Shall we henceforth live 
entirely together, toil on together, and assist each other in buffeting the 
assaults of fortune—sworn friends in eood and evil?” 

* That is too much to hope, far too much for me to expect. Your 
proposal overwhelms me with happiness, and yet fills me with sorrow— 
sorrow, because I am so unworthy of your regard,” 

* Dear Julie,” said Hester, * you are all I ask, all I desire in a 
inend. Would that a nearer tie than friendships existed between us!” 

‘ A nearer tie? —you must mean, then, that of a cousin or a sister; such 
a thing to me would be strange, yet ine xpressibly delightful, for I have 
no relation in the world but my f father and mother.” 

The turnkey’s daughter looked with a loving smile into Hester's face. 
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Was there an electric chain of sympathy binding together the two gentle 
spirits? Did that mysterious affinity exist between them, known some- 
times to those proceeding from the same stock ? However this might be, 
they gazed wet gazed in silence, and, drawing nearer, clung at last into 
a close embrace. 

The round glowing orb of the sun rested on the horizon, and, through 
the softening golden haze, the eye could follow its course. The farewell 
rays rested on the summit of the old church tower across the meadows ; 
they played around the tall graceful poplars, whose leaves glistened and 
ended a as with delight; and they lingered lovingly among the autumnal 
roses, and kissed each smaller flower into sleep, the odours of which were 
breathing, like the sweet voluptuous sighs of gathering fairies, around 
those two lovely forms. 

The golden globe dipped down ; its upper rim flashed and shot corus- 

cations, like arrows of fire, in its intense departing glory—lower and 
lower yet—one burning point—it disappeared at last. 

Love on, dream on, gentle spirits! The stars, as they are slowly distilled 
from heaven j in drops of liquid silver, are not brighter than your bright 
thoughts ; the stainless azure of the deep sky is not purer than your pure 
natures. Oh! where shall we find a type of holy innocence, of perfect 
mental beauty unmixed with guile, of all that approaches nearest to the 
divine nature of the mysterious unseen One, the reflex of whose shadow 
we are—where, if not in the breast of woman, in that soft spring-time of 
life when the affections are fresh as new-born flowers, and the wings of 
passion and earth's more sordid feelings have cast no blight on her path? 





FIRE-ARMS. 


Tue march of practical science, of late years, has not been confined to 
the stupendous structures of tubular bridges and the power of steam, nor 
even to making the lightning flights of electricity useful to mankind, but 
the laws which regulate projectiles hav e also not only claimed, but obtained, 
a share of that wonderful progress which distinguishes the present so far 
beyond every previous period of the world.  “ ie elongated projectile,” 
justly observes Colonel Chesney,* ‘is one of the happier efforts of skill 
and genius, the application of which to the musket has been accompanied 
by such improvements in the arm itself, as will, according to some, super- 
sede the use of light artillery altogether; and, under modified circum- 
stances, must produce considerable changes i in the formation as well as the 
tactics of modern armies.” 

The various kinds of fire-arms now competing for the palm of excel- 
lence may be classed under two heads —viz., the breech-loading musket, and 
another description of weapon receiving the ball at the muzzle. The latter, 








* Observations on the Past and Present State of F ire-arms, and on the Probable 
Effects in War of the New Musket: with a Proposition for reorganising the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery by a Subdivision into Battalions in each special arm of 
Garrison, Field, and Horse Artillery, with Suggestions for promoting its Efficiency. 
By Colonel Chesney, D.C.L. and F.R.S., Royal Artillery. Longman and Co. 
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as far as it has been brought into use in France, is practically shown to be 
greatly superior to the old musket of that nation, and the former is ex- 

ected to have still greater advantages; but whichever principle may 
ultimately receive the preference, it is certain that the new weupons, in 
either case, will nave greater range and far more accuracy than has been 
hitherto obtained from the best rifles in the hands of the most experienced 
marksmen. 

Rapidity in firing, and other advantages, has caused a breach-loading 
musket to have been a desideratum ever since the arm was mvented. A 
new musket of this kind was constructed some years back under the direc- 
tion of the Swedish commissioners, which it was hoped would combine the 
best qualities of the weapons hitherto in use, and would also be an im- 
provement on the flattened ball invented by Delvigne for his musket, as 
well as the belted ball introduced in England by Mr. Lovell. Extensive 
experiments were carried on between 1839 and 1845 to test the relative 
advantages of this weapon compared with the common smooth-barrelled 
musket, and also with the Jager rifle, at different distances and in various 
ways. We are indebted for the results of these experiments to the con- 
sideration given by Lieutenant-Colonel Portlock, R.E., to the important 
question of how far such improved weapons may be made to take a more 
effectual part in the defence of fortified places and positions. (‘‘ Corps 
Papers, &c., compiled from the Contributions of the Officers of the Royal 
Engineers,” &c., pp. 39, 362-380.) 

The French, whose attempts had preceded those of the Norwegians, did 
not fail to continue their experiments, and the cylindro-conical projectile, 
which they used instead of the ordinary ball, possesses, according to Paix- 
hans (** Constitution Militaire de la France,” par I. J. Paixhans, Ancien 
Genéral de Division d'Artillerie, pp. 225, 226), the advantage of encoun- 
tering less resistance with an equal mass; consequently, while the diree- 
tion will be truer, aud the distance the projectile will be carried will be 
greater as the resistance to its propulsion and passage through the air is 
less, so, also, at the same time, any piece in which it may be used, 
whether a musket or a great gun, will produce a shock cauatduedily less 
than one of the same calibre propelling a spherical projectile. Hence, a 
musket with a cylindro-conical projectile would be more efficient in the 
hands of a boy than a musket with a common ball in the hands of a full- 
grown marksman—there would be little or no recoil, and a better diree- 
tion derived from several concurrent circumstances, less resistance, and a 
greater, and consequently more direct range. 

This important fact, which, when once gre | applied appears so 
simple, that, like Columbus's egg, we wonder it had never been thought 
of till the word ball had almost become synonymous with gun and musket 
projectiles, is said to have been first brought forward by Caron, an officer 
of artillery, at Charleville, in 1833. A hollow introduced into the larger 
extremity of the projectile was subsequently proposed by Captain Blois, 
and which, by carrying the centre of gravity further forward, gave it an 
increased range, the accuracy of which was at the same time much im- 
proved by a very simple contrivance of a Monsieur Tamisier, who cut 
channels in the after-part of the cylinder, and these, acting like the tail of 
a rocket, the feathers of an arrow, or the shaft of a javelin, and opposing 
resistance perpendicularlyto the line of flight, not only prevented the de- 
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viation of the ball, but even caused it to resume the true direction in case 
of any momentary divergency. 

Finally, by means of a very simple process, “ the origin and peculiarity 
of which,” says Paixhans, “are unknown to me,” Captain Minié sue- 
ceeded in causing the ball to enter the musket freely, and yet to fill up the 
grooves of the rifle completely, by expansion, as it passed through the 
bore. The method by which these objects were accomplished became 
known, Colonel Chesney tells us, through some experiments made in 
Ceylon. The ball consists of a cylinder, having three channels cut round 
the surface near the extremity, the other end of the missile being like a 
fir-cone. <A cylindrical hollow orifice is cut in the centre of the ball or 
cone, which extends from its base almost to its apex. Before placing the 
ball in the piece, a small capsule, or thimble, is placed in the aperture level 
with the base of the ball, and paper being rolled over it, this end of the 
cartridge, with the ball in it, is dipped in grease about half an inch. 
When loading, the soldier bites off the end of the cartridge, shakes the 
powder into the barrel, reverses the cartridge (an act im which mistakes 
may sometimes be supposed to occur), and puts the ball with the thimble 
end downwards into the muzzle as far as the upper channel ; tears off the 
paper, throws it away, and then rams the ball (with the greasy part of the 
paper on it and the iron thimble inside) down on the powder. In firmg, 
the explosion, as a matter of course, forces the iron thimble up into the 
conical hollow in the ball, before the snertia of the ball itself has been 
overcome, and thus, by increasing its diameter, forces the lead into the 
grooves of the bore so completely, that the whole base of the bullet is ex- 
posed to the action of the powder without allowing the slightest windage, 
or any diminution of the explosive force of the powder, by which so much 
of the impetus is lost in common rifles. 

All proposed improvements had, however, to contend in France for a 
long period of time against the prejudices and parsimony, or rather false 
economy, of the military and civil authorities, although M. Delvigne, their 
great advocate, pointed out how the best troops, under the most experi- 
enced officers, had been beaten by the rifles of the peasantry of the Tyrol. 
The loss, however, of officers and men in Algeria was so great, that in 
1838 the Duke of Orleans, before going to Africa, organised a bataillon 
of rifled-musketeers, designated as the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, to take with 
him. The new arm was found to be so successful, that it was soon 
adopted at home, in what were designated as the Tirarlleurs de Vin- 
cennes ; and a French officer wrote, some short time back, “‘ Nous avons 
en ce moment huit bataillons armés de fusil rayé a balle a culét. Les 
résultats sont toujours trés satisfaisants.” Sir Charles Shaw states, in 
a letter to the Times, that there are now in the French army a force of 
14,000 men armed with the rifle-musket—this unerring on f murderous 
weapon, with its cylindro-conique (conic) hollow ball; and orders, he 
further adds, have lately been given to rifle the common muskets of the 
French army, and to serve out the cylindro-conic ball. Sir Charles avers, 
from experiments, that the 14,000 French, with their carabines a tiges, 
can hit a section of six men in front 40 times in 100 shots, while the Bri- 
tish muskets, with similar distance and number of shots, can hit only 
11 times. At a distance of 765 yards, this rifle-musket would to a cer- 
tainty knock down a life-guardsman, in spitesof his cuirass, and a front 
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of 10 men at 1100 yards, The efficacy of this arm is daily proved in 
Algeria; and at the late siege of Rome, not an artilleryman could stand 
at his gun, and Garibaldi’s ‘officers in scarlet were regularly shot down 
without seeing or hearing from what quarter the shot came. “ In short,” 
adds Sir Charles, “ disguise it as one may, 500 men so armed are more 
than a match for any 3000 men armed with the present British musket. 
There is now as much difference between the rifle of the Tirailleurs of 
Vincennes and our regulation muskets, as between our musket and the 
bows and arrows of the Indians.” 

The progress of the Ziindnadelgewehr, or needle-igniting musket, was 
as slow at first in Prussia as the carabine @ tige in France; but the fusi- 
leers having been so armed, its adoption is becoming more general, and 
it will probably be used ere long throughout the Prussian army. This 
is, in some respects, a great improv ement upon the carabine a tige, as it 
is loaded at the breech, and thus a soldier can load almost as easily in a 
recumbent as in an upright position, and he need not, when once behind 
cover, allow any part of his body to be exposed to the enemy’s fire. A 
more perfect ignition of the pow vder is effected by a metal needle, which 
is forced through the charge, and explodes the powder in front, instead, 
as is usually the case, at the end of the charge. The projectile 1s 
cylindro-conic, like the French, and becomes rifled as it passes through 
the barrel ; wal lastly, from being fired by a spring, the motion of the 
trigger is so simple and delicate as, with the diminished recoil, not to in- 
terfere with a correct aim. Thus, besides celerity in firing, which, 
without over-exertion, extends to about six rounds in a minute, and 
entire freedom from windage, by which a range is obtained of. from 800 
to 1200 yards, the projectile is also truer in its flight than the round 
bullet, and the barrel is cleared at each discharge from the effects of the 
previous one by pasteboard wadding. 

The breech-loading musket was used with great effect in the late Hun- 

garian war, and still more decisively in Schleswig-Holstein. The Danes 
found themselves opposed, to their cost, in one part of the hard-fought 
battle of Ilstedt, to skirmishers armed with the new Prussian musket: 

The enemy (says the Danish commander-in-chief, Krogh), under cover of a 
bridge, fired with pointed balls ( Spitz kugeln), at a distance of 100 and 150 
Vv ards. It was in vain that a couple of guns tlirew shells at a short range among 
the skirmishers; it was in vain that a body of cavalry made their several 
attacks ; it was in vain that the endeavour was made to bring up the infantry 
from Oberstolk, which was now in flames, while a fierce engagement was going 
on in it from the ho ise-windows and the streets. In less than an hour we 
suffered a great loss. The brave General Schleppegrell fell mortally wounded 
during the attacks; the chief of his staff, Lieutenant-Colonel Bulow, was 
severely wounded; the commander of the battery, Colonel Baggeilsen, was 
made prisoner, and two of his guns taken by the enemy. Several other officers 
were also killed—among them Lieutenant Carstensea, whilst endeavouring to 
rescue Captain Baggensen, and about 70 subalterns and privates. At least 90 
horses were killed or taken. 

As far as the inefficiency of the British regulation musket is concerned, 
it did not need the disgraces and misfortunes that have been heaped upon 
us in Kaffirland to have aroused those in authority from their supineness. 
The British musket was no more a match for the Affghan jezail than it 
would be to the long gun gf the Kurds, with its portable rest, or the con- 
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tinental Ziindnadelgewehr or carabine a tige. Even in fair open fight, 
when the Affghans were not sheltered behind their precipitous rocks, they 
shot down our soldiers at a distance with positive impunity. A notable 
example of this is given in Kaye’s “ History of the War in Afghanistan,” 
in an account of the action fought by Brigadier Shelton at Bahmurn, on 
the 23rd of November, 1841: 

The one gun was nobly worked, and, for a time, with terrible effect told 
upon the Affghan multitudes, who had only a matchlock fire to give back in 
return. But, thus nobly worked, round after round poured in as quickly as 
the piece could be loaded, it soon became unserviceable. The vent was so 
heated by the incessant firing, that the gunners were no longer able to serve it. 
Ammunition, too, was becoming scarce. What would not those resolute artil- 
lerymen have given for another gun? The firing ceased, and the British 
musketeers were then left to do their work alone. Little could they do at 
such a time against the far-reaching Affghan matchlocks. The enemy poured 
a destructive fire into our squares, but the muskets of our infantry could not 
reach their assailants. The two forces were at a distance from each other, 
which gave all the advantage to the Affghans, who shot down our men with 
ease, and laughed at the musket-balls, which never reached their position. 

And again, on the same day, the historian relates : 

The enemy returned to the field recruited by new hordes, whom they met 
emerging from the city ; and soon the swelling multitude poured itself on our 
battalions. The general had sent out new supplies of ammunition with an- 
other limber and horses for the gun; and it was soon again in full operation, 

laying with murderous effect upon the masses of the enemy. But again, the 

sritish muskets were found no match for the Affghan jezails. There were 
truer eyes and steadier hands, too, in the ranks of the enemy than in our own, 
and now, with unerring aim, the Affghan marksmen mowed down our men like 
grass. 

The Kaffirs, without being apparently in possession of superior fire- 
arms, still, being accustomed to the practised aim of a Boor rifleman, or 
border marksman, chary of his powder, trained to field-sports, zealous in 
self-defence, slow to tire, but steady in the act, have positively learnt to 
laugh at the vain discharges of regulation musketry that are now ex- 
hausted against rocks and bushes. Our rifle corps—if it pleases Provi- 
dence to allow the last regiment sent out by the screw steam-sloop 
Megera to reach the Cape—and the double-barrelled rifles sent out in 
the Birkenhead to arm the light cavalry, may yet teach them that civili- 
sation, though slow, is always triumphant. It is very late in the day, but 
every nerve should be strained to prevent Kaffirland becoming Britain’s 
Algeria; not to mention the exceeding danger of sending our best regi- 
ments from home at a time when the ruler of the French has declared to 
his soldiery that his name and their glory and their misfortunes are 
identified, and that by him the one is to be revived and the other wiped 
away ! 

If a thousand men were armed with muskets on the new principle, the 
Kaffirs would be destroyed long before they could approach near enough 
to hurt one of our men. They could be picked out at great distances 
from among their rocks and bushes. “One can easily imagine,” says 
Sir C. Shaw, “ what panic would be among the Kaffirs when, if four 
are together, one of them to a certainty would be shot at a distance of 
1100 yards, and if they were in crowds, each ball fired would hit its man 
at 1530 yards ; and I have no hesitation in saying, that if the force at 
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the Cape were armed as they ought and might be, the war would soon 
finish, and with comparatively little bloods shed.” As a question of 
economy —and John Bull is very partial to such considerations, even when 
his honour and glory, the safety of his colonies, or the defence of his 
own hearth and home are concerned,—if 500 men, armed with the new 
arm, can do the work of 2000 with the regulation musket, the answer is 
obvious. The cost of the war, amounting under the existing system, 
according to the Times, to 3800/7. per day, but in reality to more than 
40002., would, supposing this new system to have been in force, have 
amounted to only 10000. per day. 

It is more than satisfactory, it isa positive relief to the mind, under 
these circumstances, to know that the efficiency of these new weapons 
are being put to the test by a committee appointed by the commander- 
in-chief, “and that it has been all but decided on the adoption of a musket 
on the French pattern for a considerable portion of the army. It is un- 
derstood, that besides the French and Prussian rifle-muskets, a variety of 
others were subjected to experiment by the committee. Amongst ‘the 
number, the patent needle gun of Sears and the rifle invented by Mr. 
Lancaster may be mentioned. The former loads at the breech, and 
partly resembles the Prussian musket, but has in addition a receptacle 
containing fifty deton: ating caps, which are brought forward by a simple 
operation to suc cessively 3 Agr lite so many charges. 

Mr. Laneaster’s rifle is also a needle gun with a cylindro-conic ball, 
with rings round the lower part, which permit the compression of the 
hall, which, on being forced down by the ramrod, assumes more com- 
pletely the form of ‘the inside of the barrel. The construction of this 
rifle is simpler than the Prussian musket, though giving, it is said, an 
equal range. Wedo not know the objections to Mr. Sears’s musket ; 
probably the same that have hitherto been advanced against all breech- 
loading arms—the escape of gas through the apertures, after firing has 
been continued for any length of time, ani. finally, the wear and tear of 
the barrel from the smoke and burnt powder issuing through the aper- 
tures at the place of junction of the cylinder with the barrel. But as 
the breech-loading musket must ever be the highest desideratum in per- 
fecting fire-arms, ‘slight imperfections ought not to be considered, in 
comparison with the advantages and possible effect of such an instrument 
as Mr. Sears proposes, in modern warfare. Many American pieces at 
the Great Exhibition had close-titting breeches; and it cannot be doubted 
that, if government patronage was given to such a weapon, the skill of 
our workmen would yet overcome the trifling existing objections to the 
most perfect of all instruments yet propused. 

The officers of the Dee steam troop- -ship, lately returned from the 
Cape, say that the Kaffirs are so active and daring that they venture 
within twenty or thirty yards of the patrol and show themselves, but in a 
position that they can drop down flat on the ground the moment they 
see a musket brought to a level for firing at them, and in almost every 
instance eseape being touched by the bullets. The savages then start 
upon their feet, and run upon the patrols before they have time to reload, 
and while the patrols strive to keep the Kaftirs at a distance with the 
bayonet, the latter jump about with the agility of monkeys, and close 
upon the soldiers, holding them by their belts while they stab them. 
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The most serviceable description of muskets, add the same officers, to 
contend with the Kaflirs, would be those loading at the breech, as they 
would give the soldier more confidence, and avoid his having to alter the 
defensive position of the bayonet when loading. 

The French rifle-musket about to be adopted in this country has one 
great advantage—that it is light as well as being a more efficient weapon 
than even the common rifle ; and this is an important consideration, when 
so much more depends on rapidity of movements than on carrying a 
quantity of ammunition into action. Unfortunately the ball is heavier, 
and it has been proposed to meet this difficulty by reducing the number 
of rounds from sixty to forty. There seems, however, to be a difference 
of opinion on this subject among military men. Colonel Chesney says 
it is understood that the number of rounds fired has varied from three to 
about twelve. In the three days ending with Waterloo, the number of 
rounds fired amounted to 987,000, which, from the number of men under 
arms, would be from ten to twelve each: thirty rounds, therefore, would 
appear to be ample for the soldier to carry, and twenty additional rounds, 
on an average, might accompany the army in light waggons. An old 
light division officer, writing in the Times, says the Rifles went into action 
at Waterloo with eighty rounds, and during the day were three times 
supplied with more! It will not do, therefore, to draw averages of ex- 
penditure of ammunition from the gross amount of men under arms. 
Still Colonel Chesney’s suggestion is best, and meets what the old light 
division officer so much insists upon: greater lightness of equipment, 
thirty to forty rounds in the pouch, and additional ammunition according 
to circumstances ; in a general action, to the new musketeers not less 
than sixty rounds accompanying the army in light waggons. The latter 
writer tells us that Mr. Greener, of Birmingham, has invented a double- 
barrelled musket, which weighs only three ounces more than the Ordnance 
single barrel, with one-fourth less powder, and a ball eighteen to the pound, 
and which is yet effective at twice the distance of the clumsy, inefhicient 
21. 12s. Gd. regulation musket. It is obvious that such g weapon would 
be invaluable in the kind of warfare earried on in Kaffraria, where there is no 
bringing on a general engagement. We have seen a man’s life saved by 
a double-barrelled fowling-piece. He was attacked by two Kurds, who 
discharged their pistols out of effective range. The Kuropean shot one 
of his assailants, whereupon the other, deeming him (for he was on foot, 
and had no other arms, while his antagonists were mounted) at his mercy, 
rushed at him with his spear, but a second barrel, which the Kurd had 
never dreamt of, tumbled him over, and saved the traveller’s life. 

The before-quoted “Old Light Division Officer” gives an instance of 
increased activity imparted to the troops by a relief from a part of their 
ordinary load : 

When, in 1813, the light division attacked the Pass of Vera, in the Pyre- 
nees, the officer commanding the second brigade, whose place it was to take 
the fortified heights to the left of the pass, with his usual watchful considera- 
tion of the difficulties of the renee ordered that the tents should be left 
standing, and that the men might leave their knapsacks in the camp. In con- 
sequence of this precaution, the successive lines of intrenchments were at- 
tacked and contol with astonishing rapidity ; and when the garrison of 500 
men evacuated the last fort crowning the heights and d the mountaim- 
side towards France, we were enabled to outrun them, and, though they bad a 
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good deal the start of us, we intercepted and took the whole of them prisoners. 
It was the rule to halt ten minutes at the end of every hour on the line of 
march, and even with the light division it was considered very good work to 
get over three miles an hour; but when the same men, at the conclusion of 
the war, landed at Plymouth and marched into Kent, being lightened of their 
blankets and ammunition, i. ¢., between ten and eleven pounds, they felt the 
relief so great that they made no difficulty of clearing four miles an hour, and 
preferred to perform their marches, sometimes twenty-five miles and upwards, 
without a single halt. To such considerations the Ordnance appear to be 
particularly insensible. 

How does the sportsman, having little besides his fowling-piece to carry, 
Icok at this question ?—a double-barrelled gun, weighing ordinarily about 
74 Ibs. ; he is jealous of every ounce of excess, and so it is that a gun of 
& Ibs. is almost unsaleable. Now see what the soldier has to carry, all the 
weights here given being those of the articles of the newest regulations : 


Ibs. oz. 
The musket, alone . : ‘ . . 10 6 
Sling, bayonet, and scabbard ; ss £8 
Pouch and belts ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ». & Ww 
Sixty rounds of ammunition ° - - 510 
—_—_ — Ibs. oz. 
Total arms, accoutrements, and ammunition ‘ . 21 6 
Knapsack and contents. ‘ . ‘ i. « 4 


Total . . : ‘ , . , . 46 8 


To which, if you add his clothing, about 8 Ibs., and in the field, perhaps, two 
or three days’ rations of bread, the amount will swell up to near 60 Ibs., one- 
fifth of the load of the strongest baggage-mule. From this, except that the 
knapsack itself, with its straps, might perhaps afford to lose a few ounces, 
there is nothing that we can reduce without injury except in the arms, accou- 
trements, and ammunition, from which there can be no question that 44 lbs., 
i. ¢., one-fifth of the whole, may be abstracted with the greatest advantage. 


To this may be added that a great improvement was made manifest at 
the Great Exhibition in the w ay of carrying the knapsack. 

We have seen that, besides a more “distant execution, and other ad- 
vantages claimed for the new fire-arm, its advocates do not hesitate to 
affirm that its fire will be more formidable than that of grape-shot ; that 
the gunners would be picked off at such a distance as to make it im- 
possible for them to serve the guns in face of light infantry, and it will, 
in consequence, supersede the use of light artillery. It is also alleged 
that personal conflicts, such as line against line, or column against 
column, will cease altogether, and future battles be decided by the effects 
of a rapid and destructive fire, in the precision of which, rather than on 
personal contact and extensive combinations, the result will depend. 

Since a single man can now be struck down by a musket-ball at a con- 
siderable distance, it follows that the means of defending field- works, a 
river, a defile, or, in fact, any strong post where the defenders can remain 
under cover, whilst the attacking force is exposed, will be eae ther in- 
creased. In such cases (says Colonel Chesney), more particularly in 
that of a fortress, the defences will probably become superior to the 
attack ; at least, after such modifications in the construction of fortresses 
shall home taken place as will give longer lines of defence, protected b 
a loopholed musketry fire from those parts of the works which in this 
respect have been hitherto rather neglected. 
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Lieutenaut-Colonel Portlock, in discussing the more efficient combina- 
tion of the musket and cannon in defence brought about by the new 
weapon, and the various modifications which an engineer would naturally 
adopt in his works, as consequent on the altered range of the musket, 
says that they may all be referred to some one of the following ad- 
vantages he gains by it: 

1. The power of using larger lines of defence. 

2. ‘The diminution in the number of salients. 

3. The power of uniting naturally strong and salient points by simple 
lines, without intervening salients. 

4, An effective co-operation of cannon and musketry in defence. 

But it is not only in changes of permanent works that the science of war 
will experience a change, in consequence of the use of the new musket, 
it must also, according to competent authorities (‘ Das Fihnlein ; oder, 
die Compagnie als die wahre tactische Einheit,” &c. Von Wittich und 
Compagnie Chef im Koniglich Preussischen 17 Infanterie Regiment), 
occasion a complete change in the whole tactics of war. The power of 
loading six times for once with the old weapon, will at the onset give a 
sevenfold number of combatants (or, vice versd, one thousand may take 
the place of seven thousand). The new musket gives a superiority to 
defensive over offensive warfare not hitherto known. There must be an 
increased proportion of light infantry. Actions will commence at a 
greater distance, and there will be greatly increased difficulties of deploy- 
ing under so murderous a fire. Field guns (Captain Wittich argues) 
will not be able to resist the powerful fire of the new musket, nor could 
cavalry any longer protect the guns from this formidable attack. Cavalry 
will, indeed, cease to be formidable or even dangerous to infantry as 
soon as the latter is armed with the new musket ; hence a great portion 
of the former may be dispensed with, and sufficient only preserved for 
escorts, covering the flanks, or for pursuing an enemy. The adoption 
of the new musket might, however, be rendered more complete, by arm- 
ing a considerable portion of the rig with this weapon, and convert- 
ing them into mounted infantry, the horse being simply the means of 
rapid locomotion. (An initiative has been taken in this direction by 
arming the 12th Lancers, in Kaffirland, with double-barrelled rifles.) 
The artillery could, especially, be protected by such mounted riflemen. 
A change of the formation of the Prussian army from three to two ranks 
is also proposed, as also to discontinue entirely the use of heavy columns. 
The deepest formation proposed to be retained would be to double any 
portion of the line that might be threatened, so as to have four ranks to 
resist a charge of cavalry. 

‘‘The numerous improvements in fire-arms,” says Captain Wittich, 
‘lead us to conclude that the art of war, which, since the discovery of 

wder, has assigned the decision of battles chiefly to the infantry and 
artillery, will go still further, and shake off this remnant of the ancient 
combats of knights, and that military tactics will eventually set aside 
that part of their system which the cavalry mode of combat has hitherto 
imposed ; for, owing to the increased efficiency of the weapon to be used, 
combats, although carried on from a distance, will become more mur- 
derous, and will therefore be more quickly decided. 

“ The perfection of fire-arms, as well as strategie operations, by means 
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of railroads, have much increased the value of time; and as new problems 
meet us everywhere, it is most necessary that we should endeavour to 
solve them, in order that the necessity of putting them in practice may 
not come too suddenly upon us, when we should have to buy our ex- 

ience most dearly ; “for such experiments are but too often purchased 
by the sacrifice of human hife.”’ 

Paixhans agrees with the Prussian officer as to the fact that light 
artillery will not be able to maintain its position against trained sharp- 
shooters armed with the new musket. This distinguished writer on 
military affairs says that the new musket has an equal range and greater 
precision than field- artillery, and that a company of marksmen can pro- 
duce an equal effect at less cost than a battery of artillery, which would 
be soon rendered quite inefficient. 

Upon the subject of the new musket, the following are Colonel 
Chesney's very rational and common-sense observations : 

“Should the new musket realise the expectations even of its most 
moderate partisans, its use will, doubtless, become general throughout 
Europe, and it will no longer be possible for one army to dow out 
clouds either of mounted or ordinary light infantry, much less of single 
companies of these, as has been imagined by the ‘preceding authorities, 
without being opposed by similar means. But even if we suppose for a 
moment that i im some cases it could be otherwise, and that the forees re- 
ceiving such an attack should be unprovided with light or other troops 
armed with this weapon, it is not to be imagined that an enemy w ould 
be permitted to retain such positions as would enable him to pick off at 
leisure the artillerymen serving their guns, and the officers belonging to 
the rest of the troops. Such an unequal contest could not be allowed to 
continue; for, if one side had neither cavalry nor light infantry to drive 
in such marksmen as might be about to give this annoyance, he would 
still have the resource of advancing cotite qui cotite to bring on a general 
action. 

“ Presuming, however, that similar offensive and defensive means 
would be at command on both sides, the contest, in the first instance, 
would resolve itself into one of light troops, whose attacks, being 
mutually supported, would (aereeably to the supposition that the new 
arm must supersede personal contact) be sueceeded by a continuous fire 
from two extended hostile lines, till the greater destruction on one side 
should lead to victory on the other. « 

“ Tactics of this kind, with two long extended lines, are not, however, 
likely to follow the introduction of a more powerful engine, nor is an 
incessant fire of musketry more likely to become the sole means of 
gaining a battle in these days than it was when the greatest of all 
changes in warfare occurred by the use of gunpowder as a propellant. 
We all know that the substitution of the matchlock for the arrow did 
not by any means put an end to close attacks, although, comparatively, 
a much greater range was the consequence ches that now under con- 
sideration.” 

Colonel Chesney goes on to remark that the range of the new musket 
is not equal to that of spherical case-shot, which, with some rockets and 
rolling-shot, must drive parties of light musketeers in before they could 
take their intended position. 
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‘Except, therefore, in the supposed case of a battle to be decided 
entirely by musketry, an attack must, although attended with much 
heavier loss, be made, as heretofore, by infantry or cavalry, under the 
protection of a concentrated fire of artillery playing upon some part of 
the enemy’s line. Therefore, beyond ceasing to expose dense columns, 
which even under ordinary circumstances have frequently failed in Spain 
and elsewhere, a modification of the tactics of the different arms will pro- 
bably be the only changes caused by the introduction of the new musket. 

** As concerns infantry, a greater proportion and a more general use of 
light troops becomes indispensable as the consequence of the new weapon, 
whether the breech-loading musket or its rival; more particularly by in- 
troducing that particular description of troops which, next to the artillery, 
received Napoleon's especial care,—namely, chasseurs @ cheval.” 

A fair proportion of such a foree, Colonel Chesney remarks, in a note, 
would speedily put an end to hostilities in Southern Africa. Let us hope 
it may be so. The important services recently rendered by the Irregular 
Horse in India, may give some idea of what can be done; the colonel 
says le has seen the men of Skinner’s Horse break several bottles by the 
fire of their matchlocks, as they passed in succession at a gallop. Colt’s 
revolvers, as well as double-barrelled rifles, are, we observe, being sent 
out; which shows at least some awakening to feelings of consideration 
for the soldier and of sensibility to national reproach. 

Let us now see how we stand in regard to the equally important 
branch of the service—the artillery. This formidable arm, already ex- 
tensively used in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, underwent a 
great change in the time of Charles VIII. of France, who first made this 
arin really serviceable, whether in sieges or battles. When invading 
Italy, at the head of 30,000 men, Charles carried into the field, accord- 
ing to the lowest computation, 140 heavy guns, 200 bombards, and 1000 
hacquebuttes, or hand-guns; these also for the first time mounted on 
carriages of sufficient strength to bear the recoil of the pieces when fired, 
as also to serve for their transport; according to some, in fact, the first 
horse-artillery. (“ Etudes sur le passe et l'avenir de ]’Artillerie.” Par 
le Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, vol.i., pp. 95, 96, 99; vol. u., 
pp. 113, 114.) 

The French artillery, according to the same authority, underwent 
great improvements me Louis XII. and Francis I. ; but as the efficiency 
of all modern improvements in this arm are now contested by the rifle- 
musket, so the power attained by the speed and efficiency of well- 
organised artillery was first contested by the musket itself. This 
occurred at Pavia, in 1524, when victory was snatched from the French 
monarch by the fire of 2000 arquebusiers and 800 musketeers, who now 
appeared for the first time discharging bullets of two ounces. 

Artillery, however, on which so much depended during the latter part 
of the sixteenth — became of still greater importance in the early 
part of the seventeenth, when three distinguished leaders, Henry IV. of 
France, Maurice of Nassau, and Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, gave 
their attention to this arm as an important branch of the art of war. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia still further improved this important arm, 
suiting it to accompany and even to form an integral part of the system 
of tactics he had introduced, and which required a greater proportion of 
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artillery than heretofore, thus largely influencing throughout Europe the - 
organisation and proportion of this service relatively to the other arms. 

In 1833, the Prussian army appears to have consisted of 248,000 in- 
fantry, 43,448 cavalry, and 39,150 artillery, or 330,598 in all. But in 
1850 and in 1851, the army, including the Landwehr, exceeded 400,000 
men. 

Austria had prepared a reorganisation of her artillery, combining all 
the advantages derived from the experience of the gigantic wars which 
convulsed the continent during the early part of the present century. 
This change, however, was not carried out until the conclusion of the 
Hungarian war. The result has been an improved field and rocket artil- 
lery, without any horse-artillery, the latter being supplied by what is 
called a cavalry or flying battery; in which, instead of being mounted, 
the gun detachments are carried in a light spring waggon provided with 
cushions, called a wiirst. Austria has five regiments of artillery with 
960 guus, and as the aggregate force in time of peace is about 378,552 
men, there is nearly one gun or one rocket tube to 332 men. 

In Russia there are no less than 360,000 men and 720 pieces of ordnance 
for the whole army, which amounts in time of peace to 594,000, being 
one per cent. of the whole population. 

The French artillery, although less in proportion than that of Prussia 
and Russia, is still very considerable; and Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
has so long occupied himself with the study of this branch of the profes- 
sion, is known to contemplate many changes and improvements. In 
1840, the artillery service amounted to 30,604, the cavalry being 58,294, 
and the infantry 257,454, or in all 346,152 men. 

The total of the artillery service in India is 15,179 men and 7309 fol- 
lowers, 20,000 cavalry, and 180,000 infantry. Total of the Indian army, 
200,000, and 59,784 followers. 

The last arrangement made in this country was sixty guns or ten bat- 
teries to a corps d’armée of 24,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry ; whether 
this proposal of the sub-committee of 1819-20 has ever been carried 
out, we have not the means of ascertaining. Certain it is, that if artillery, 
as Napoleon observed at St. Helena, decides the fate of nations—that of 
Great Britain would soon be determined as far as this arm is concerned. 
But the British have always fought, and almost as often won, under sin- 
gular disadvantages of inferiority in guns, Thus, while at the gigantic 
battle of Leipzig the allies had 1370 guns against 730 French, at Wa- 
terloo there were but 156 British guns to contend against 246 French; 
whilst in the Peninsular war the proportion was considerably less. ‘Thus 
at Vimeira there were 18 guns, at Corunna 12 guns, at Talavera 100 
guns, at Albuera 38 guns, at Salamanca 24 guns, at Vittoria 90 guns, 
at Orthés 48 guns, at Thoulouse 64 guns, or, on a general average, 1 gun 
to 785 men. But such success under difficulties ought never to excuse a 
neglect of this most important branch of the service. The improved 
gun will always be paramount over the improved musket. Even the 
Turks and Egyptians had 400 guns engaged in the great battle of 
Nizib; aud it will never do for Great Britain to remain behindhand in 
her artillery appointments not only to all the great civilised nations of 
Europe, but to Oriental powers as yet little experienced in the art of 
modern warfare. 
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Not only had the Duke of Wellington to fight against the French 
army, defended by more than twice the number of his pieces of ordnance, 
but he had also generally only six-pounders to oppose to the French 
eight-pounders. Up to the recent great battles, it has been the custom 
in India to take the field under similar disadvantages. At Mahidpore, 
for instance, the enemy had sixty-three guns opposed by only twenty 
small British guns. At this combat, a troop of eiescandlinien under a 
distinguished officer, Captain Noble, was pushed forward to engage the 
enemy whilst the cavalry and infantry were preparing to cross. Hol- 
kar’s ies guns were so well served, that the sight light pieces of the 
horse-artillery were speedily put hors de combat, and Captain Noble 
made known to the commander-in-chief “ that he might bring on the in- 
fantry as soon as he pleased, for the guns were knocked to pieces.” It is 
almost needless to say, however, that notwithstanding the inequality of 
the combat, in which sixty-three horses were killed on the spot, Holkar’s 
position was carried, and his guns taken, though after a severe loss. 

Chillianwallah is another striking example of the disadvantage of 
attacking an army covered by a powerful artillery, without an adequate 
proportion of this arm to support the infantry and cavalry. The costly 
mistake on this occasion was, however, carefully remedied, and with the 
most brilliant results, in the succeeding battle near Goojerat. In this 
glorious struggle, which may be considered the Waterloo of India, Lord 
Gough brought no less than ninety-six pieces into the field, and the result 
proved, in the most unquestionable manner, how greatly life ts econo- 
mised by the judicious use of a powerful artillery. 

But it is not only in field service, and in home defence, that Great Bri- 
tain is deficient in this arm. The same thing exists in regard to exposed 
garrisons. Thus, Gibraltar has 653 guns, and a force of one man to 
each gun. At Malta there are 486 guns mounted, and not one man to 
each gun, but only two to three guns. In the lonian Islands there are 
351 guns, with also less than one man to each gun. In America, the 
West Indies, and other colonies, there are 1928 garrison guns, with not 
quite two men to each gun. This from the ‘ Report on the Numerical 
Deficiency, &c., of the British Artillery,” by Major-General Sir Robert 
Gardiner, K.C.B., 1848. 

But if our colonies are inadequately provided with the personnel of 
artillery, the growing power of steam has made a more effective arma- 
ment of our coasts an object of vital consideration. For the protection 
of some 9100 miles of seaboard in Great Britain and Ireland, there are 
only about 1523 guns, which, few as they are, and supposing only the 
present number of field-batteries to be manned, would have scarcely 
three gunners to each piece. 

That England has been considered vulnerable in this respect by com- 
petent authorities, and not by mere alarmists and excited newspaper 
correspondents, will be evident from the following passage from Paixhan’s 
work: 

“Instead of constructing ships of the line to prepare victories for the 
English, let us, on the contrary, build light fast vessels, such as will give 
the greatest scope to the powers of steam and artillery. Let these be 
entrusted to those energetic men who are to be found in our fleet and 
army, and let them depart from ten different ports, so as to arrive the 
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same night and hour at the same place on the English eoast ; and having, 
either by disembarking, or by a shower of shells, inflicted a fearful and 
long-to-be-remembered blow, they should repeat a similar attack, some- 
times at 100, sometimes at only ten leagues from the former point; 
whilst other vessels, in open sea, fall unexpectedly on some of those rich 
convoys, whose value is the life of British commerce.” 

It was stated by the Duke of Wellington, in a letter dated the 9th of 
January, 1847, in answer to the observations of the |nspector-General of 
Fortifications (Lieutenant-General Sir John Burgoyne, K.C.B ), on the 
possible results of a war with France, under our present system of mili- 
tary preparation, that— 

“The whole force employed at home, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
would not afford a sufficient number of men for the mere defence and 
occupation, on the breaking out of war, of the works constracted for the 
defence of the dockyards and naval arsenals, without leaving a single 
man disposable.” 

This has been remedied to a certain extent sinec, by the training of 
dockyard battalions. In another part of the same letter, his grace 
observes : 

“We are not safe for a week after the declaration of war.... I 
was aware that our magazines and arsenals were very inadequately sup- 
plied with ordnance and carriages, arms, stores of all denominations, and 
ammuuition. . .. You will see, from what I have written, that I have 
contemplated the danger to which you have referred. I have done so 
for many years. I have drawn to it the attention of different administra- 
tions at different times. . . . I quite coneur im ali your views of the 
danger of our position, and of the magnitude of the stake at issue. I amr 
especially sensible of the certainty of failure if we do not, at an early 
moment, attend to the measures necessary to be taken for our defence, 
and of the disgrace—the indelible disgrace—of such a failure.”’ 

In another paragraph, the possibility of danger is thus summarily ex- 
plained : 

“ | know of no mode of resistance, much less of protection, from this 
danger, excepting by an army in the field capable of meeting and con- 
tending with its formidable enemy, aided by all the means of fortitieation 
which experience in war and science can suggest!” 

We likewise learn from the same unquestionable authority, that, after 
providing the requisite garrisons for Portsmouth, Devonport, &c., only 
5000 men, of all arms, could be put under arms, if required for any ser- 
vice whatever in the field. 

The lamentable deficiency of the field-artillery of Great Britain (says 
Colonel Chesney), with reference to such an emergency, will be sufficiently 
evident, if we bear in mind that there are only fifty-two guns horsed for service 
in Great Britain; viz., five troops of horse-artillery, and eight batteries, at 
Woolwich and elsewhere. Whereas, if the number were to be based on that 
of the continental armies, for instance, in that of the Prussian corps of 40,000 
men, assembled in the Meuse, in 1815, with 200 pieces of cannon, there should 
be 178, or, according to the limited allowance of the sub-committee of artillery, 
seventy-nine guns for the 35,612 regular troops in Great Britain, without pro- 
viding any whatever for an additional force; or even failing this, for the 


militia and volunteers. 
Less than three corps, each of 50,000 men, could not be considered an ade- 
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quate protection with reference to mvasion; viz.,one in Lreland, and two 
in Scotland and England, one of the corps in these couutries being allotted for 
the coast defences, and another kept in reserve, to be assembled by railway at 
some central point of the country. The smallest number with which the pro- 
tection of Great Britain and Lreland could be ondertaken, would, according to 
the Duke of Wellington, be a force, including militia, of 150,000 men; which, 
allowing three guns to every 1000, would require 450 guns, or at the low esti- 
mate of the artillery committee, 333 guns to be brought intotbe field. To 
horse such a number, in order to provide against a possible contingency, is 
searcely to be thought of, more particularly as, in case of emergency, large 
assistance in point of untrained animals would be at command. As in the 
case of the rest of the army, a numerical force of artillery is in these times 
greatly increased by the means of rapid locomotion, since a short time would 
suffice to concentrate it, not only at any one particular place, but even at several 
points in succession. ‘The available force, however, could not be beyond the 
actual number of guns and troops that ought to be assembled at any point of 
attack. It is true that by means of railways the guns could be sent to occupy 
certain positions, and thus to act, though less efficiently, with a small propor- 
tion of hired horses, or even without any at all ; but it is evident that in this 
case it would be absolutely necessary to send experienced gunners to serve 
them. Horses, that would be useful toa certain extent, could be obtained and 
hastily trained; but this is absolutely out of the question with regard to the 
gunners. If it be true, as has been stated, that something may be done with 
inferior cavalry or infantry, but that bad artillery is worse than useless, the 
possibility of providing a sufficient number of well-trained artillerymen for 
tield-service, on sucli an emergency, becomes an object of paramount necessity. 
And the force estimated by the illustrious commander-in-cluef to be requisite 
for the protection of the country would cail for 9713 artillerymen, or about 
3000 men in addition to what we now have, supposing every gunner to be 
taken into the field for this purpose, thus leaving the garrisons and sea-batteries 
to be manned by the coast-guard and voluuteers. An increase of 3000 men to the 
service seems, therefore, to be indispensable, on the broad ground that though 
there might possibly be time to call out the militia and raise volunteers for a 
sudden emergency, the necessary instruction could not be given to the additional 
gunners, who are required to support and assist such a force in the defence of the 
kingdom. 

With her maritime position, the finest fleet in the world, and numerous 
steamers to protect the coast, as well as the means of assembling her land 
forces by railway in twenty-four hours, England need have but little anxiety 
about the ultimate result of a sudden attack. But when we meet with the 
following passage, in addition to that already quoted from Paixhans—* In 
future England will have to learn that although she will doubtless be able to 
defend herself, yet the security derived from her hitherto inaccessible posi- 
tion as a country has received a serious shock, and that she may, in her turn, 
know what it is to tremble for her firesides ; and this will be an immense step 
for France, and for the rest of the world”—it behoves us to inquire whether 
the means at present exist of even a moderately good defence, in case of any 
of the estuaries or great commercial arteries of Great Britain being suddenly 
attacked? A reply in the negative has already been given, and the brochure 
of the Prince de Joinville is to the same effect : 

“ With steamers,” he observes, “an aggressive warfare of the most audacious 
nature may be carried on at sea. We are then certain of our movements—at 
liberty in our actions: the weather, the wind, the tides, will no longer inter- 
fere with us, and we can calculate clearly and with precision. The most un- 
expected expeditions are ossible. Ina few hours, armies may be transported 
from France to Italy, Holland, Prussia. What has been once accomplished 
at Ancona with rapidity, aided by the wind, may be again done” (as against 
Rome} “ without such assistance, and even in spite of it, aud with still greater 
quickness.” 

And elsewhere it is stated : 
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“ Our successes would not be transcendent, because we should be careful in 
compromising our whole resources in any one decisive meeting ; but we should 
wage war with advantage, because we should attack two points equally vul- 
nerable, namely, the confidence of the British people in their insular position, 
and her maritime commerce. Who can doubt but that, with a well-organised 
steam-navy, we should possess the means of inflicting losses and unknown 
sufferings on an enemy’s coast, which has never hitherto felt all the miseries 
that war can inflict 7” 

Again : 

“ Our steam-navy would then have two distinct spheres of action. First, 
the Channel, where our own harbours might shelter a considerable force, which, 
putting to seain the obscurity of the night, might attempt most numerous 
and well-organised attacks. Nothing could hinder this force from reuniting at 
a given point on the British coast before daylight, and there it might act with 
impunity.” 

Anticipating, as some of our naval commanders have done also, that time 
and chance would at length permit one of the supposed flotillas to elude our 
blockading squadrons, and reach some part of the British coast, the Duke of 
Wellington, before the Committee of the House of Commons on Shipwrecks, 
stated, with reference to that part of our coast immediately opposite to France 
—“In the event of war I should consider that the want of protection and 
refuge which now exist, would leave the commerce of this part of the coast, 
and the coast itself, in a very precarious situation.” 

But the more decided opinion expressed by his grace in his letter of the 7th 
January, 1847, to Major-General Sir John Burgoyne, should be conclusive. 
“This discovery [steam] immediately exposed all parts of the coasts of these 
islands which a vessel could approach at all, to be approached at all times of 
tide, and in all seasons, by vessels so propelled, from all quarters. We are in 
fact asailable, and at least liable to insult, and to have contributions levied 
upon us on all parts of our coasts.” 

Since it cannot be denied that the loughs and bays in Ireland, the firths in 
Scotland, and the estuaries as well as the bays in England, are at least very 
imperfectly, and, generally speaking, not at all protected in case of attack ; 
our present means of defence being inadequate for both objects, would either 
be employed on the exposed points, or, if concentrated with reference to the 
more effective defence of the interior, would leave the former almost wholly 
unprotected. If the coast be made, as it probably would be, the leading 
object, the whole force will be required on or in the vicinity of the seaboard. 
If, on the contrary, the greater attention be given to the means of meeting au 
enemy in the field, the coast must be denuded of troops, or at best only par- 
tially defended, in order that, by leaving one-third of the troops and guns for 
the protection of the north of England and Scotland, the remainder, or about 
24,000 men and 36 guns horsed, and about 50 more without horses, may be 
assembled at some point in the south of England. This can scarcely be con- 
sidered a mere speculation, since it must be admitted that a fleet of steamers 
may eventually find an opportunity of suddenly landing on our shores, ina 
few hours, a force double that which was recently transported with such speed 
from Toulon to the coast of Italy. It was no disparagement to the untiring 
vigilance of our blue-jackets that a formidable army was landed in Egypt in 
1798, or that another was only prevented by the elements from effecting the 
same thing in Ireland; nor will it be any reproach to our navy if the first lull 
after a storm which clears the Channel for a moment, should enable a hostile 
flotilla to reach our coast, and disembark with a degree of speed and safety 
lritherto impossible in maritime operations: for to effect the latter object, it 
would only be necessary that two small-sized steamers should be run ashore 
broadside on, which being done, planks on one side, and vessels coming up 
successively on the other, would bias a bridge ina moment for the enemy ; 
not, in fact, the first since the Norman conquest who will have reached the 
coast of Britain. 

Thus viewed, steam is scarcely less than a floating bridge, which may have 
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one extremity at any one of the various ports of the continent situated be- 
tween the Baltic and the harbour of Cadiz, and the other on our own shores ; 
where, however, the threatened point may and can be defended (provided we 
have the means of dving so), whenever a passage across the Channel is at- 
tempted. With reference to subsidiary means, it might, were this the place, 
be easily shown that, without the consumption of time and the vast expense 
required by the construction of regular fortifications, defensive works might be 
executed at a comparatively small expense ; such works, whether for the pro- 
tection of particular points on the coast, or for that of a great central depot 
in the interior, could not be mastered without heavy artillery ; and the trans- 
port of the latter would give all that England requires—a little time. This 
equally applies to what might be done for the protection of the capital, and 
the great arsenal of the empire in its vicinity, which may be considered 
branches of the same important object; considering their proximity to the 
coast, itis not too much to say that means should be taken for their temporary 
security, were it only for two or three days; and, in connexion with such pre- 
cautions, we may mention the great assistance that would be afforded for 
defensive warfare by the hedgerows and enclosures of England when compared 
with such means in other countries, 

This allusion to the hedgerows and enclosures so peculiar to England 
brings out Sir Charles Shaw’s exclamation, 2 propos of the new musket, 
into bold relief. “If our 40,000 sportsmen were armed with this weapon, 
what country would ever dare even to think of invading the British Isles ?” 
The said 40,000, or even 50,000 sportsmen could, in case of a threatened 
invasion, or what would be still better, in case of ‘ coming events casting 
their shadow before them,” be enrolled into a volunteer corps of riflemen, 
with an appropriate uniform, and trained to the use of the new musket 
in clubs or sections, at their own localities,—the whole body to unite 
together in case of emergency.* The more aristocratic might, if they 
liked, form a corps of mounted riflemen. Such a body, or bodies, would 
be far more efficient in the defence of the country than the volunteers and 
yeomanry raised upon a former occasion. ‘They would also be able to 
inflict a far greater injury upon an invading army, and that at less 
danger to themselves, than could ever be done by the charges of volun- 
teer cavalry. 

Among the infinite number of suggestions that have emanated from 
the present murky atmosphere of continental politics, another has struck 
us as well deserving of weighty consideration, and that is, to train the 
10,000 constabulary men of Ireland and the London police to the use of 
rifled carbines. 

Nothing is more easy, it has been justly observed, than to find fault, and 
to detect weaknesses, imperfections, or defects; but really, among the 
host of complaints that are being daily brought by correspondents to the 
newspapers—military and civilian, and from other sources—surely some 
are worthy of consideration? Of the sincerity, the truth and the justice 
of the Duke of Wellington’s celebrated letter to Sir John Burgoyne, there 
cannot be a moment’s doubt, yet what practical advantage has been 
gained to the defences, or military power of the country? Sir Francis 
Head sounded the trumpet of alarm on the occasion of Prince Joinville’s 
pamphlet, but the blast fell unheeded, although the hostile spirit that 
awoke it is as active as ever. Paixhan threatens us. General Changar- 
nier’s expressed wish to make trial of a descent has never been authori- 








* This has, since the above was written, been further advocated by a corre- 
spondent to the Times. 
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tatively denied. Political circumstances may force Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte out of his track of peace and improvement. He has a Pre- 
torian army to provide for. All know where their predilections turn— 
where they have most ambition to conquer, most old scores to settle— 
reminiscences of old revived by the renovated eagles—and, most probably, 
of plunder held out to them.* 

Colonel Chesney tells us that artillery held a more important place in 
the army in the time of Marlborough than it does at present; that it 
bears no due proportion to the rest of the army—that it can neither be 
compared to the continental artillery, nor is it adequate to the defence of 
the country—that the officers are worn out before they attain the rank of 
colonel en second, and that the separation of the artillery branches of the 
orduance from the rest of the service is fraught with the most serious 
evils to the army at large. Colonel Chesney's work is dedicated, by 
permission, to Field-Marshal H.R.H. Prince Albert, and it is not too 
much to hope that some better and more efficient reforms than the shape 
of a hat may yet emanate from the same enlightened mind to which we 
are indebted for the idea of a Great Exhibition. 

There seems every probability that the new musket will be largely 
introduced into the army—perhaps as far as the light companies are con- 
cerned ; but an Indian officer avers that plugs of lead have been lon 
used in tiger shooting, and that the common musket might be convert 
by their use into a deadly weapon. ‘The principle of the cylindro- 
conical ball is so striking, that it surely might be adopted in its simpler 
form for the cartridges of the infantry generally. Perchance it may also 
be found advisable to convert a few of our light infantry regiments into 
riflemen. In the “Aide Memoire,” a recent scientific work edited by 
distinguished engineer officers, is a valuable article on musketry fire and 
practice, in which it is stated that both the arms and ammunition in 
common use want improvement. The same article also justly insists 


upon more practice : 


It has been satisfactorily shown that the real efficiency of the infantry of an 
army must largely depend on the degree of perfection to which they have been 
brought by target practice ; secondly, that such perfection is only to be attained 
by a long course of instruction based on scientific principles, and carefully 
carried out by officers appointed for that purpose. All other drill and in- 
struction of the foot soldier should be secondary to his education as a marks- 
man. lHowever excellent may be the tactical proficiency of the troops— 
however admirable their steadiness under arms, and celerity of movement in 
the presence of an enemy, their efforts must be rendered unavailing if accom- 
panied by a marked inferiority in the effect of their fire, for in proportion as a 
calm, well-aimed fire, directed upon an advancing force, will tend to throw it 
into confusion, so must a vague and ineffectual one tend to encourage its ad- 
vance. It is, therefore, of the highest importance that ball practice should be 








* Upon this subject, it has been lately remarked, no efforts are spared to stimu- 
late the enthusiasm and devotedness of the garrison of Paris, but these extraordi- 
nary means cannot always be employed ; they are fatal infractions on the sound 
principles of military discipline and duty; and a power sprung chiefly from a 
military revolution is always exposed to danger from the sources of its own suc- 
cess. The danger of foreign war increases in proportion to the discontent of the 
army in its domestic duties. The power which has respected nothing in France 
is less disposed to respect anything in Europe, and the only security we possess 
against the greatest surprises and calamities is the resolution to be prepared for 
everything that may be attempted against foreign nations. 
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the first, as it is the most essential, element in the training and instruction of 
the infantry soldier. 

When it is intimated that the allowance of ball-cartridge to each 
infantry soldier is only thirty rounds for a whole year’s practice, and this 
to be fired at targets wherein his shots cannot be distinguished, it may be 
judged whether any emulation can be excited, and what sort of profi- 
ciency is likely to be attained. ‘ The lesson,” says “ an old light divi- 
sion officer,” ‘*a recruit now learns from his ball-practice, is chiefly what 
especially hard knocks his musket can give with the wrong end, and too 
often the object at these parades is only to get them over as quickly as 
possible.” ‘The same authority says: ‘ Probably, on an average, every 
soldier, by the time he is landed at the Cape, has, from the time of his 
enlistment, cost at least 1002. Is it not a shame, that from the infe- 
riority of his weapon, and the want of means to make him a decent 
marksman, he should be rendered comparatively inefficient? This is a 
costly mode of proceeding, and the country is deeply interested that the 
infautry should be no longer crippled by the Ordnance.” This lends 
support to Colonel Chesney’s advocacy of an union of the two services. 
To save a pound in the expense of the weapon and ammunition, we 
sacrifice one hundred in the man, besides being disgraced as incompetent. 
What, some imnocent-minded person would ask, is a soldier trained for— 
if not to use his musket? And which is most valuable, the man or the 
weapon ? 

“Taking our soldiers,” says a writer in the Times, “as they appear 
in the streets, their equipments have certainly undergone change enough 
since the close of the last war. ‘There is not a regiment in the service 
accoutred as it was in 1815. They have had half a dozen varieties of 
caps and feathers, of epaulettes, of trousers, of swords, and of belts. The 
only things unaltered are the colour of the coat, which is declared to be 
the worst possible, and the character of the musket, which is proved to be 
shamefully bad. All the care and ingenuity of the presiding authorities 
have been concentrated on points perfectly unessential. ‘The pains 
bestowed upon shakos and helmets, on cavalry trousers and regimental 
lace, would have sufficed to turn every musket into a rifle; but our re- 
forms never took the direction of practical usefulness. At tailoring and 
polish we did our very utmost, but we never exerted ourselves to facilitate 
the soldier’s movements, to lessen the load he had to carry, or to perfect 
the weapon on which his efficiency depended. Some time back it was 
shown that the knapsack would ride far more lightly on the shoulders if 
the straps were arranged in a different manner, but the straps and knap- 
sack remain still the same as before.” To save the cost of threepence or 
fourpence only, two sides of the blade of the British bayonet are made 
concave, instead of all three, as in the French, and thus two ounces are 
added to the weight, without any additional strength. The lock of the 
musket is also of the most antiquated description, being without a swivel 
between the main-spring and the tumbler. The French soldier can also, 
when in action, bring his pouch round in front—an immense advantage, 
for it enables him to load quicker. Cross-belts are done away with 
throughout the service, and the soldier is enabled to run or jump at his 
ease. ‘The white buff straps for the knapsack are also changed to black, 
less striking as a mark, oak not so easily soiled as ours. 
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With respect to guns, it is also generally understood that a reform is 
about to take place, and that while a more general use of rockets and 
shells fired horizontally is to be brought about—that for the better pro- 
jection of the latter—the great guns are also to be rifled; thus enabling 
them to compete with any r of the newly-invented musket-rifles. 

To ween say in the words of a writer before quoted, ‘ Other nations 
are equipping and training the soldier for actual service—we only for 
reviews; but should things come to pass that are at least possible, we 
shall find that reviews will answer little purpose against operations of a 
more serious character. Should our infantry have to take the field—and 
why do we keep soldiers at all except for such a contingency ?—it will 
soon be found that at the distance of even three hundred paces their fire 
is comparatively harmless, and they may be swept down with impunity ; 
while a week’s work will knock up ‘all our cavalry. Considering that we 
are paying not far from twenty millions a year for the national defences, 
and have been doing so for the whole of this century, it will be very hard 
if we find out at last that they are a great sham. We only trust that they 
may never be subjected to so serious a test, for if they should be so tested 
we shall assuredly have to fall back on the natural resources of a sturdy 
and independent ‘population. Yet England is the very last country in the 
world for a struggle between an unarmed people, and an armed invader. 
Nowhere is there so little military aptitude and practice among the 
people at large ; 3 nowhere such material resources for the invader onl such 
prizes for the victor. We are not recurring to this gloomy theme from 
any desire to see our national defences increased. We only insist that 
such as we have, considering their cost, shall be made as efficient as pos- 
sible, and that no prejudice « or penny- wise economy be permitted to stand 
in the way of improvement.” 

After the inevitable adoption of the volunteer and militia system, by 
which a force equal to defend the country against even 300,000 invaders 
could be soon mustered and trained, the principal object, however, which 
it appears to us Great Britain would have to do, in case of a positively 
threatened invasion, would, with her supremacy at sea, be to secure and 
hold temporary possession (as in olden tiine) of one or two second-rate 
fortified ports on the coast of France. With such positions in our hands, 
the possibility of despatching adequate forces to effect a successful landing, 
even with the advantage of steam and darkness, would be increased 
a hundred-fold. Exposed places, such as Brighton, Hastings, Yarmouth, 
&e., ought to be defended by martello towers, carrying one rifled gun of 
large calibre, that would throw shot into a hostile ship at a distance of 
from two to three miles. Government, it appears, from a semi-official 
statement, relies for the defence of Great Britain and her colonies on an 
effective military foree of 130,000 men; to which may be added in time 
of need, 140 regiments of militia, 50 regiments of yeomanry cavalry, 
and the out-pensioners battalions: so also to the effective ships and 
steamers might be added such merchant steamers as might be deemed 
advisable. But still the great point to be insisted upon is, that the use 
of the new musket, and the practice of gunnery, are not learnt in a 
moment; and in these two branches, as well as in coast defences, it is 
uot only a duty to seize time by the forelock—it would be treasonable to 
lose the opportunity for improvement. Great will be the disgrace to 
those who allow the French even to land in this country. 
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PICTURES OF MY BARRACK LIFE. 
BY A GERMAN SOLDIER. 


Cuapter VI. 


Arter the exhilarative properties of the rosy beverage had begun 
to operate on each of us, by mutual consent we sallied forth to rove 
about the town till the tattoo should sound. We soon fell in with 
another party of rollicking roisterers as jovial as ourselves, and, joining 
forces, we all proceeded in quest of adventures, under the able generalship 
of the Weiszkopf. It is a characteristic of the human animal, at that 
peculiar period of his existence when he is on the debateable ground 
between boy-and manhood, to take an inordinate delight in all sorts of 
incomprehensible follies and whimsical vagaries, and we hair-brained 
youngsters of the ninth brigade were no exceptions to this general rule. 
One of the freaks most in vogue with our select coterie when garrisoned 
at Dolmar, was to march, in a company of six or seven, upon some good 
citizen’s house, and carry it by escalade, which was done by entering the 
front door sans fagon, mounting the stairs, and climbing as high as we 
could without encountering any of the inhabitants. When at last we 
were challenged and asked our business, one of us would inquire whether 
it was not Mr. So-and-so’s house, naming some apocryphal personage. 
On receiving a negative reply, the joke was to run helter-skelter down 
the stairs, making as much clatter and uproar as we could with our boots, 
spurs, and sabres. This strange prank gratified our juvenile ae by 
making us acquainted with the internal economy of the houses in Dolmar, 
and also afforded us infinite amusement in witnessing the astonishment 
we occasioned, and the thunder-stricken looks of the heads which were 
popped out of the doors on our descent to inquire the cause of the 
commotion. In our peregrinations through the unknown territory of 
Machenheim, we came upon a large and lofty house, with the door wide 
open, and the stairs te ew most alluringly straight through it. The 
temptation was irresistible. After a few looks, words, and whispers, we 
entered, crossed the hall, and commenced the ascent. Up we went, in 
single file and with stealthy steps, each grasping his sabre tightly under 
his arm. The first, the second, and the third flights were successfully 
surmounted, without meeting any impediments to stop our victorious 
course. But before we had mounted two steps of the fourth, a servant 
issued from a room behind us, and gruffly asked what we wanted. This 
brought us to a halt; and our general turned round, and inquired, with 


the utmost sang froid, 
“Does not Herr Miiller live here? Perhaps you can show us his 


room ?” 

The suspicions of-the man, which seemed to have been roused at first 
by our strange proceeding, were allayed by this frank behaviour, and he 
civilly answered, 

“No, sir; you have made a mistake; there is no one here of that 
name. 

As soon as we received this answer, we simultaneously burst into such 
a peal of laughter as made the servant shrink back in dismay, and then, 
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dropping the ends of our sabres, we darted down the stairs with such a 
clatter as made the house re-echo from the cellar to the roof. As I had 
been the vanguard during the ascent, I naturally enough brought up 
the rear when descending, and in addition to this cause of delay, my 
sabre unfortunately happened to catch in the banisters, which made me 
fall so far behind the rest, that when they were scampering down the 
last flight, I was a story and a half behind them. I now began to enter- 
tain uncomfortable forebodings about the consequences, as | heard doors 
opening in all directions, and exclamations of, ‘“ Was fiir ein Lirm! 
Was gibt’s?”” So, with one bound, I cleared the remaining ten steps of 
my story, and was preparing to precipitate myself down the last flight 

which intervened between me and the hall door, when I was suddenly 
brought to my haunches by the awful sounds of a well-known voice 
which I heard in the hall below me. I stood breathless, and listened 
again, hoping my ears had played me false. But, no! Mistake was im- 
possible ; for w ho, save one dread personage, could emit such a raging 
cataract of fierceness, in such a broad and croaking patois? Oh, horror ! 
into what a hornet’s nest had we thrust our noses! Our headlong rash- 
ness had hurried us into the head-quarters of the brigade, and we were 
now, horresco referens, under the same roof with Colonel von 'Teschchen- 
schech ! 

‘** Hoho!” roared the wrathy colonel, ‘‘ here are some of my Millionen- 
hunde at their tricks again ; but I will astonish them. Halt, there! I 
have not done with you yet. Frederick, lock the door, and then fetch a 
patrol—a sergeant and three men. We'll have a court-martial for these 
rogues.” 

This severe harangue at once solved all my doubts as to the identity 
of the orator, and | comprehended to their full extent all the perils of 
my situation. Above me were the servants, the colonel below. It was 
an awful crisis, and I must confess my heart went pit-a-pat against my 
ribs with most unsoldierlike rapidity. 1 looked anxiously around for 
some box or cupboard, or even chimney, wherein to lie perdu till 
the danger should be overpast. But in vain. The inexorable Fates 
would not grant me the semblance of a hiding-place, and I seemed 
destined to fall into the clutches of my equally inexorable commander, 
when an unlooked-for occurrence offered me a chance of escape, of which I 
eagerly availed myself. I heard some one gently turning the handle of a 
door behind me. I then saw it open about an inch, as if the person 
inside wished to discover what was going on without being seen. This 
was my last hope, and I immediately threw myself against the door, 
determined to brave all the consequences. I experienced some resistance, 
but not suflicient to countervail my despairing energy. I speedily forced 
my way through, and stood within the chamber. “Imagine my surprise 
and confusion when I found myself vis-a-vis with two charming young 
ladies, who were very far gone in the process of disrobement,—so far, 
indeeed, that—but hush! there are things connected with the arcana 
of a lady’s toilette 

Chia dire e brutto, ed a tacere @ bello, 
and which, at any rate, ought not to be divulged by one who, like my — 
has become acquainted with them in a surreptitious manner. My 
plexity at finding myself in such an awkward strait, and the sain 
tion of the Fraulein at the sudden apparition of a booted artilleryman in 
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their bedroom, may be conceived. I was so embarrassed, that I stood for 
a moment undecided what course to take. But not so my fair opponents. 
I had scarcely set both my feet within the precincts of their sanctuary, 
when with a shrilly scream they both vanished from my sight, one behind 
the curtains of the bed, and the other behind those of a wardrobe. Some- 
what relieved from my difficulties by their invisibility, I hastily closed the 
door, and addressed myself to calm their apprehensions as best I could. 
For this purpose I said, in as insinuating and gentle a tone of voice as pos- 
sible, 

‘ Gracious Fraulein, I must beg a thousand pardons for this rude intru- 
sion, but, for Heaven's sake, permit me to remain here for a minute. My 
colonel is looking for me below, and I shall get a long arrest if he catches 
me. Qnuly for a minute, I entreat you. I will stand close by the door, 
and will depart as soun as you command me.” 

I received no answer to my request, nor did they scream out, as I was 
rather afraid might be the case; so, taking their silence for consent, I 
stood at the door, to find out what was going on below. The colonel’s 
lusty lungs were still in full operation. 

“ Two, three, four, five—only five! there must be six. Where is the 
sixth ? Where is that Boy-Bombardier’ Where the ravens are, there 
will the crow be too.” 

My comrades then made some answer. What it was I could not 
catch; but 1 knew they had not betrayed me, from the colonel’s re- 
joinder. 

‘So, so, there, is no sixth? Isn't there? I'll soon find him. Frederick 
—John—search the house from top to bottom; look into every nook and 
cranny for that scapegrace. I'll poke him out; I'll extirpate the vermin 
—I will.” 

I felt some misgivings, when the servants commenced their indagation, 
lest my fair protectresses should betray me, and I again implored their 
clemency. Still I failed to extract an answer; but was happy to observe 
that the violent fits of trembling, with which I could see by the move- 
ments of the curtain that one of them was affected, sensibly diminished, 
and at last subsided. 

Ere long, steps approached the door of my refuge, and the crisis of my 
fate was at hand. We then heard a gentle knock, and a voice saying, 
‘¢ Mam’selle Emilie — Mam ’selle Bertha.’ Still the mam’selles were silent, 
but they both ventured to put their heads a little way out of their coverts, 
and looked inquiringly at each other, at the same time glancing fur- 
tively towards me, who stood by the door, not venturing to speak, but 
with my hand upon my heart, casting imploring looks upon each of them. 
Another knock, a little louder than the first, and then the voice inquired, 
“ Have you heard any one go into the next room, mam’selle? Some one 
has hid himself in the house.” This form of interrogatory proved my 
salvation. The excellent domestic had too much delicacy to ask his or 
her young mistresses, in so many words, whether there was any one in 
their room, and so left the merciful Fraulein at perfect liberty to keep my 
secret without any dereliction from their own honour. They then ex 
changed a significant glance, and one of them, screwing up her courage 
to the requisite point, informed the servant, in a voice which to me 
sounded sweeter than the music of the spheres, that they had not heard 
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any noise whatever in the next room; and then, as if astonished at her 
own temerity, immediately dived back behind the folds of the curtains. 
“ Thank you, mam’selle,” was the inquirer’s reply ; and to my inexpres- 
sible joy the steps receded from our door. In the fulness of my felicity 
I kissed my hands most reverentially to each of my fair ichesdons, who 
suffered themselves to be momentarily visible, as if to receive my 
respectful homage. The servants’ weetion of course produced no 
result at all satisfactory to Von Teschchenschech, and as each returned 
to report the failure of his mission, he was greeted by an outburst of 
threats and exclamations, which increased in virulency with each an- 
nouncement. When all hope of my capture was given over, and it was 
unanimously agreed that I had managed by some adroit stratagem to 
effect my escape, the colonel delivered a homily after his usual style of 
eloquence, which was more terse than Demosthenian, to my less fortu- 
nate comrades, and then delivered them into the hands of the sergeant 
of the patrol, with injunctions to distribute them among the night 
watches, and Jet them remain there the whole night. They were then 
marched off, with this quaternion for a guard of honour, but were 
hardly out of the door, before the voice of the Weiszkopf was heard 
singing a well-known air, the words of which he altered for the nonce to 


Er muszte wohl den sechsten haben, 
Und sollt’ er’n aus der Erde graben.* 


The colonel also heard this, and did not disregard it, for I heard him 
say to the host and several guests who had been entertaining themselves 
with this little interlude in their evening’s amusement, and to whom, as 
I was sorry to find by the conversation which followed, I and the 
Weiszkopf were not totally unknown, 

“ Now listen, Meine Herren ; you have heard all the good advice and 
all the recommendations I have bestowed on my youngsters, and yet it 
is of no avail; they don’t care a tobacco-stopper for it. I send them 
away under arrest, and they are not out of my hearing before they begin 
to sing. That Beeren is a most incorrigible scamp. I will keep him 
under my eye perpetually.” 

“ Ah, colonel,” said the gentle accents of a female voice, “ you must 
forgive them this time, they are so very young; and youths, you know, 
will be wild sometimes.” 

“Yes, yes,” grumbled the colonel; ‘ but if I, when I was under m 
old general, had broken into a gentleman’s house in this way, I should 
speedily have been marched into a fortress.” 

“Only think, Louisa,” said another voice, “ the handsome young man 
with light hair is a young Count Weiler ; perhaps some relation to the 
couneillor at Woxna.” 

“Ah! what is that?” said the colonel, hastily. ‘A Count Weiler 
in my brigade! I beg your pardon; I think you are mistaken. I do 
not know the name.” 

* But, colonel,” retorted the lady, “the young gentleman has been 
to my house this afternoon, and left his card, with ‘Count Weiler’ 
upon it.” 

“And if IT might inquire,” said the colonel, half-laughing, “ what 





* He must have the sixth, though he should dig him out of the earth. 
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might the count want? Was he making a call on you, or something of 
that sort ?” 

“Yes, he was making a call, but not on me; it was on a young friend 
of his—a Baron von Stein, who is quartered in our house.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed, or rather neighed, the colonel. “Count 
Weiler—Baron von Stein! Capital—the baron! That is the Boy- 
Bombardier, I have no doubt. The young dogs have been playing you 
a trick, I can assure you. I know their ways.” 

This announcement led to a recital by the lady of all that had occurred 
in her house—how, at first, thinking I was but a common soldier, she 
had lodged me with her servants—how she had discovered her mistake, 
and treated me accordingly. At first she persisted in maintaining the 
veraciousness of our titles, but at last the colonel demonstrated by a 
comparison of appearances, manners, &c., that she had most indubitably 
been hoaxed, the hoaxers being none other than the Weiszkopf and 
myself. This produced some | on laughter, in which the colonel 
joined ; and I heard him saying, just in, they all left the hall, ‘ Well, 
well, I won’t punish the rogues this time; they are most irreclaimable 
— but they deserve to get off for their ingenuity. They are funny 

og.” 

Whilst this was going on outside my chamber of refuge, the embar- 
rassment therein was every moment increasing. When the coast was 
clear I ought, in duty bound, to have made as speedy an exit as possible, 
in order to relieve my guardian angels of their decorous perturbations ; 
but I felt that to attempt to grope my way out in the dark, ignorant as 
I was of the locale, would inevitably lead to my immediate discovery, and 
I should then be worse off than if I had shared my comrades’ fate. 

For a few moments, after all below was hushed, a dead silence reigned 
in our apartment. It was at last broken by a gentle voice behind the 
bed-curtains, saying to her sister behind the wardrobe ditto, “ Bertha, 
dear, what shall we do?” to which Bertha answered, in a despairing tone, 
“IT don’t know, I am sure;” and then, as if by one consent, they both 
exclaimed, “‘ Oh, if we were but dressed!” I now felt it was high time 
for me to put an end to this awkward state of affairs ; so, collecting all the 
rhetorical powers that I could summon up on the —— I delivered 
myself of an address which I hoped would calm any apprehensions they 
might entertain, and induce them to give me some directions about 
getting away. “ Meine Damen,” I began, in as soft and soothing a tone 
as I could assume, ‘‘ there are moments in the life of man when, by an 
unlooked-for concatenation of events, he becomes involved in cireum- 
stances which, in the common course of things, it would have taken 
some months or years to bring about. It is just so with me. An hour 
ago I had not the pleasure of your acquaintance, and now, by the inseru- 
table dispositions of fate, and your own most merciful sufferance, I have 
been allowed to trespass thus upon your privacy. But as my presence 
must be most burdensome to you I will hasten to leave this magic circle, 
and to-morrow I shall remember the whole event as a dream; but believe 
me,”—and this I said with peculiar emphasis—“as a most delectable 
dream—one to which my heart will recur for many a day with feelings 
of delight, but also one which I assure you would lose its pleasure if 
imparted to another. May I beg of you, as a last favour, to instruct me 
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how I can get out of the house without being discovered?” Notwith- 
standing my fair speech, it was some time before either of my fair 
auditresses could so far overcome her coyness as to address me, and when 
at last Friiulein Emilie had mustered up a sufficiency of courage, her 
agitation was so great that her words came out in numberless detachments, 
which were interspersed with serried legions of “ach’s,” ‘oh’s,” and 
“*hm’s,” so that after she had ceased I was forced to bethink myself for a 
moment as to what might be the meaning of the whole, but before I had 
succeeded in collating and collocating the disjecta membra of her answer, 
my cogitations were interrupted by her sister, who exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
Emilie, if we were but dressed!” The repetition of this optative ejacu- 
lation caused my eyes and thoughts to revert to a piece of furniture of 
the couch or sofa genus, on which lay strewn in most picturesque con- 
fusion two dainty chemisettes, two pair of the most enchanting pink silk 
stockings, and two dresses, with several other articles of feminine apparel, 
which | cannot particularise from ignorance of their nomenclature. 
During their voyages round the room, my eyes had several times been 
kept prisoners by this chaos of integuments, and I now inquired if I 
might be allowed to hand them to their owners through the curtains. 
After a short suspense one of them answered in the affirmative, whilst 
the other besought me to prevent my sabre from clanking against the 
floor. I quickly divested myself of that noisy appendage, and packing 
the habiliments upon my arm, delivered them one by one into the lily 
hands which were protruded through the curtains to receive them. After 
a short toilette they both issued forth, and I was permitted to gaze on 
my, till now, invisible protectresses. First came Friulein Emilie, a 
smiling nymph, with the clearest and brightest blue eyes that ever 
danced in a German Miidchen’s face, and waving curls of auburn hair 
that would have driven a painter mad in the attempt to imitate them, 
and features But halt! I must not begin to expatiate, or my pen 
will run on so rapidly that I shall never be able to bring it up in its 
headlong career. Let the reader then, who wishes to obtain some idea 
of her excelling beauty, call to mind and concentrate all the glowing 
descriptions of all the bewitching damsels with auburn hair, blue eyes, 
and blonde complexions, in all the ten-tomed romances he has ever read, 
and he will get a faint, and only a faint idea of the effulgent loveliness 
which now burst upon my vision. To attempt to give a worthy descrip- 
tion of her would be as futile as to endeavour to paint the flavour of the 
peach or the scent of the violet. Then came her sister Bertha. She, 
too, in any other company would have glittered as a star of the first 
magnitude, but by her sister's side she was dimmed into an attendant 
satellite. The first of these lovely Venuses advanced forthwith to the 
door, cautiously opened it, and listened for a while. Hearing nothing, she 
turned to me and said, 

“ Everything is quiet now. I think we may venture to show you out 
of the house. Will you come too, Bertha, or shall I go alone ?”’ 

“Oh, you can go without me. We shall be more likely to make a 
noise with three.” 

“ Well, then,” said Emilie to me, “ we first go down twenty steps, then 
turn a corner, and go down six steps further into the hall; then you must 
keep close to the wall on your left hand, till you come to the ones door, 
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which I will open for you. You must then go straight through the 
garden till you come to a gate which opens upon the road, near the 
entrance of the town, and then you will be able to find your own way. 
Now follow me, if you please.” 

I then, after returning grateful thanks to Mademoiselle Bertha, followed 
my lovely guide, who went noiselessly down the stairs. When we arrived 
in the hall, I was wicked enough to pretend I had lost myself. I 
exclaimed, in an anxious whisper, 

“ Mein Friéulein, mein Fraulein, where are you ?” 

My tactics were perfectly successful. In a voice that betrayed no little 
agitation she hastily replied, 

“Here, here. Pray do not make a noise, or we shall be heard.” 

And with that she extended towards me her trembling hand, which, 
meeting mine, that had been stretched towards her, in expectation of such 
a movement on her part, was immediately grasped by it and retained till 
we reached the garden door. This moment I strove to defer by all the 
means in my power; but, alas! though I made my steps as short as pos- 
sible, time or fear brought me to the fatal point. Here, then, after im- 
printing a fervent kiss on her hand before I released it, and pouring out 
as many thanks as time would allow, I parted with my fair conductress, 
and, evacuating the garden with all speed, found myself on the road, close 
by the old mill whose acquaintance I had made that afternoon. Under 
its shadow I now sat for a few moments, and meditated deeply. ‘ On 
what, I wonder?” some inquisitive reader will, perchance, soliloquise. 
‘* Most likely on his impudence in creating such a commotion in the house 
of a peaceable citizen, or on his lucky and undiscovered escape from the 
claws of his infuriated commander?” For once, most sapient lector, your 
penetration is at fault. Guess again. ‘ Perhaps on his indecorous vio- 
lation of the sanctuary of the two Fraulein, or the exposure of his hoax on 
the household of Herr von Querfurth?” Errabund guesses one and all. 
No, none of these events, strange as ~~ were, and rapidly as they had 
followed on each other’s heels, occupied my thoughts in the remotest 
degree. They might just as well have happened to some respectable 
ancestor in the time of the great Elector, for aught I troubled my brain 
about them now. No; I was wrapt and totally absorbed in the recollec- 
tion of one small—kiss !—the kiss which I had bestowed upon the hand 
of Mademoiselle Emilie, which my vanity persuaded me had not been 
unwillingly received, and even called me Faintheart for not venturing 
higher than her hand. 

On this thought-pregnant subject I banqueted my mind till the mid- 
night chimes aroused me from my reverie, and warned me to retire. I 
accordingly repaired to my quarters, but with a widely different air from 
that with which I left them. There was no ringing the front door bell, 
and rousing the servants to let in Baron von Stein, but Bombardier B. 
crept silently over the back wall like a thief, and lay down in the straw 
by his horse’s side with a very unbaronial air. 

When the servants issued from their dormitory the next morning, they 
found me already up, and sedulously attending to my horse and arms, 
They were rather surprised to see me thus pt 4 and wondered I 
should be so very particular on a march ; but I knew right well why I 
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accoutred myself with such precision, why I polished my scabbard till it 
was as bright as Emilie’s eyes, and so carefully spunged my saddie and 
sword-belt. I was very certain that Von Teschchenschech would not 
regard me with a sparing eye after last night's adventure, and I was de- 
termined that he might look for ever without being able to discover a fault 
about me on which to hang a homily, an extra drill, or a twenty-four 
hours’ arrest. It was soon announced to me that breakfast was ready, and 
I proceeded to the house with some misgivings as to the reception I might 
meet with. At the door I encountered a gentleman wrapped in a 
morning-gown and the clouds of smoke which he raised from a boa- 
constrictor-like meerschaum, and whose voice did not seem wholly strange 
to my ears, and who, with a most unmistakably significant air, wished 
the Baron von Stein a very good morning ; which the baron, glad to hear 
nothing more sarcastical, returned with most condescending urbanity. 

After a very good breakfast, which was laid out for me in Baron von 
Stein’s apartment, and which could not have been better had the validity 
of my title remained undisputed, I left my proper card with my compli- 
ments to Herr von Querfurth, an apology for the assumption of a title 
which did not belong to me, and thanks for the comfortable quarters that 
had been provided for me. Having thus made a virtue of necessity, and 
secured to myself the honour of unmasking myself, I set off to join the 
general rendezvous. 

On my way thither I had to pass the house of last night’s adventure. 
As I approached, | was somewhat discomposed to see the colonel’s horses 
standing by the door, and still more so when the colonel himself issued 
forth as I was close upon the door. 

** Hoho! you bombardier there, halt! Wait a minute; I want you.”’ 

Thus commanded, | pulled round my charger with most inconvenient 
rapidity, and, dismounting with as oak alacrity as if my saddle had been 
a chevaux-de-frise, stood, with my sword to the salute, to await my chief’s 
behests. With a curious grin upon his countenance he walked round 
me and my animal, to make an accurate survey of our condition, but to 
my great felicity not a fault was to be found. 

“ Had good quarters last night, and a good stable, eh ?”’ 

* At your command, colonel, very good.” 

- Early at home, Mr. Bombardier? or were you roving about with the 
rest of your clan ?” 

“At your command, colonel, I was in very early,” I replied, without 
moving a muscle, and without any misstatement of facts, for it was 
nearly one o’clock before I was housed. 

“Yes, yes,” laughed the colonel; “at my command, that might very 
well be; but I have accidentally become acquainted with some ver 
curious circumstances. Mr. Baron von Stein—ha, ha! Very wend 
Yes, yes, Herr Baron, I know all. But you need not be afraid; only I 
hope you have foraged your horse out of the barony last night. Now 
mount and march.” 

This cool speech, which, if it had been unlooked for, would probably 
have paralysed me with amazement, and made me wish to sink down to 
the very antipodes for a hiding-place, now fell upon my expectant ear 
with little or no effect; and I stood there with such calmness, and 
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listened with such stoical indifference to the colonel’s words, though with 
all due deference to his dignity, that he was evidently surprised, and did 
not seem displeased at my great self-possession. 

We then proceeded to the windmill, where all the brigade was as- 
sembled, and, after a few preliminaries, the trumpeter blew ‘ Frisch auf, 
Kameraden, auf’s Pferd!’’ (Quick, comrades, to horse!) and we all 
defiled before the colonel, and through Machenheim, in the direction of 
Wilhelmstadt. This day’s journey was the very counterpart of its prede- 
cessor. A broiling sun and a dusty road, fringed on either side by mo- 
notonous rows of aspiring Lombardy poplars, like regiments of Brobdig- 
nagiaus, or King William the First’s Grenadiers, drawn up in single file 
to do honour to our march, soon produced the same exacerbation of 
temper that had been so prevalent the day before, and we welcomed 


Wie ein Gebild aus Himmels-hohen,* 


the staff-quartermaster, who, about three o'clock, came pricking along 
the high-road from Wilhelmstadt on his knowing little nag. The bri- 
gade was then portioned out and distributed through the little villages in 
the vicinity of Wilhelmstadt and its heath, most of them so small that 
they could not afford accommodation for more than one, or perhaps two, 
guns. The one which had the honour of receiving Dose and Co. was 
called Fettenweiden (Anglicé, Fat-meadows), a name which pleased the 
sergeant uncommonly, and made him hope that it would justify its claim 
to the appellation by the quarters which it afforded us. 

After a long harangue from the colonel, which was merely a dilatation 
of his favourite aphorism, ‘ Order must be maintained at any price,” we 
were dismissed, and Dose conducted his men to Fettenweiden, which we 
found to be a tiny hamlet of five or six houses, perched on the bank of a 
brawling brook, and protected by the overhanging boughs of a forest of 
lordly oaks, over the tops of which peered the chimneys of a large and 
handsome building, the country-house of a Count Lieginditsch, where the 
major of our division was quartered. Dose, who was somewhat disap- 
pointed at the unpromising looks of the village, took courage and revived 
at the prospect of the forest, the brook, and the palace in the background, 
and took the opportunity to assure me, in a confidential whisper, that he 
had a great taste for poetry. Seeing me smile with incredulous surprise, 
he promised to astonish me one of these days with some of his poetical 
effusions, and rhapsodised, whilst we marched our horses past a filthy 
puddle, on evening promenades in forest-glades, full-throated nightingales, 
murmuring fountains ; and closed his speech with this peroration, uttered 
in a very lack-a-daisical tone, ‘‘ Ah! there is nothing more poetical than 
to make verses.” 








° Like seraph from celestial heights.—ScuiLuzr. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


With a keen eye and overflowing heart... 
He pours out truth in works by thoughtful love 
Inspired—works potent over smiles and tears. 

WorbDsworrtH. 


ALTHOUGH an author of some years’ standing, and of considerable repute 
in his own country, Mr. Hawthorne has been, until quite recently, all but 
unknown among ourselves. Only a few practised litterateurs recognised 
him, as a writer who could rifle “ Twice-told Tales” of their proverbial 
tedium, and could distil spirit and life from the ‘ Mosses of an Old 
Manse.” What would lately have been deemed an “ impossible quantity” 
of his writings, is now circulated up and down these islands, wherever 
railways and shilling libraries are on the gui rive. He is now fairly 
seated on the same eminence with Cooper and Washington Irving ; and 
we trust that the sympathy with his singular but fascinating works, at 
length evoked among the old Britishers, will encourage him to strains in 
a yet higher mood,—for he would seem to be one of those self-distrustful 
and diffident authors to whom the “ inward witness” of genius is naught, 
unless confirmed by the ‘ external evidence” of third and fourth editions. 
Sooth to say, we know of few living tale-tellers who even approach him 
in the art of investing with an appropriate halo of visionary awe those 
subjects which relate to the supernatural—those legendary themes whose 
province is the dim borderland of fancy. His is the golden mean be- 
tween the Fee-faw-fum terrors of spectre-factors extraordinary, and that 
chill rationalism which protests there are not more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of—pshaw, it never dreams !—say, rather, seen 
and handled, weighed and analysed to the minutest globule—in its philo- 
sophy. He is far enough, on the one hand, from the red-and-blue-light 
catastrophes of Monk Lewis ; and, on the other, he steers clear of the 
irony of scepticism, and narrates his traditions with a grave simplicity 
and cordial interest, the character of which is, as it should be, highly 
contagious. Of this “ unfathomable world” of ours he can say, 

I have watched 
Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps, 


And my heart ever gazes on the depth 
Of thy deep mysteries ;* 


and he has pondered much on what Wordsworth calls 


That superior mystery— 

Our vital frame, so fearfully devised, 

And the dread soul within. 
He throws deep and serutinising glances on those realities which cluster 
around man’s heart of hearts. He loves to give way to dreamy yet 
serious speculations,—to the wayward, undulating motion of thoughts 
that wander through eternity. He is one of the subtlest of psychologists, 
while reporting the results of his study without any affectation of scho- 
lastic jargon. His still waters run deep: how clearly they reflect the 
‘human face divine” of man, woman, and child, let those testify who 


* Shelley. 
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frequent the green pastures through which they stray, and who have 
gazed idly or otherwise into the placid stream—tinding therein, some at 
least, a magic mirror, from which they have departed in self-introspec- 
tive mood, saying, “ We have seen strange things to-day !” 

There can be little question that the most powerful—if also the least 
pleasing—of Mr. Hawthorne’s fictions, is “ The Scarlet Letter,” a work 
remarkable for pathos in the tale, and art in the telling. Even those 
who are most inclined (and with reason) to demur to the plot, are con- 
strained to own themselves enthralled, and their profoundest sensibilities 
excited by 

The book along whose burning leaves 

His scarlet web our wild romancer weaves. 
The invention of the story is painful. Like the ‘“ Adam Blair” of Mr. 
Lockhart, it is a tale of “trouble, and rebuke, and blasphemy:” the 
trouble of a guilty soul, the rebuke of public stigma, and the occasion 
thereby given to the enemy to blaspheme. For, of the two fallen and 
suffering creatures whose anguish is here traced out, little by little, and 
line upon line, with such harrowing fidelity, one, and the guiltiest of the 
twain, is, like Adam Blair, a venerated presbyter, a pillar of the faith ; 
the very burden of remorse which crushes his soul increases the effect of 
his ministrations, giving him sympathies so intimate with the sinful 
brotherhood of mankind—keeping him down on a level with the lowest, — 
him, the man of etherial attributes, whose voice the angels might have 
listened to and answered : and thus his heart vibrates in unison with that 
of the fallen, and receives their pain into itself, and sends its own throb 
of pain through a thousand other breasts, in gushes of sad, persuasive 
eloquence. 

It has been objected to works of this class that they attract more persons 
than they warn by their excitement. Others have replied—“ What is 
the real moral of any tale? is it not its permanent expression—the last 
burning trace it leaves upon the soul? and who ever read ‘ Adam Blair’” 
—we are citing the words of a critic of that book—* without rising from 
the perusal saddened, solemnised, smit with a profound horror at the sin 
which wrought such hasty havoc in a character so pure and a nature so 
noble? This effect produced, surely the tale has not been told in vain.” 
However this may be, we find reviewers who moot the above objection to 
such fictions in general, avowing, with reference to the “ Scarlet Letter” 
in particular, that if sin and sorrow in their most fearful forms are to be 
presented in any work of art, they have rarely been treated with a loftier 
severity, purity, and sympathy than here. What so many romancists 
would have turned into a fruitful hotbed of prurient description and adul- 
terated sentiment, is treated with consummate delicacy and moral restraint 
by Mr. Hawthorne. As Miss Mitford observes, ‘* With all the passionate 
truth that he has thrown into the long agony of the seducer, we never, in 
our pity for the sufferer, lose our abhorrence of the sin.” How powerfully 
is depicted the mental strife, so tumultuous and incessant in its agitation, 
of the young clergyman, Arthur Dimmesdale—whom his congregation 
deem a miracle of holiness—the mouthpiece of Heaven’s messages of wis- 
dom, and rebuke, and love—the very ground he treads being sanctified in 
their eyes—the maidens growing pale before him—the age’ members of 
his flock, beholding his frame so feeble (for he is dying daily of that within 
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passeth show), while they themselves are ru in their decay, 
he wal” go abate before them, 5 achenart therr 
to lay their old bones close to their young pastor's holy grave ; 
and all this time, perchance, when he is thinking of his grave, he ques- 
tions with himself whether the grass will ever grow on it, because an ac- 
thing must there be buried. Irresistibly affecting is the climax, 
when he stands in the pulpit preaching the election sermon (so envied a 
privilege !), exalted to the very proudest eminence of superiority to which 
the gifts of intellect, rich lore, prevailing eloquence, and whitest sanctity 
could exalt a New England priest in those early days,—and meanwhile 
his much-enduring partner-in-guilt, Hester Prynne, 1s standing beside the 
scaffold of the pillory, with the scarlet letter still burning on her breast— 
still burning into it! There remains but for him to mount that scaffold— 
in haste, as one in articulo mortis, to take his shame upon him—and to 
lay open the awful secret, ‘“ though it be red like scarlet,” before venerable 
elders, and holy fellow-pastors, and the people at large, whose great heart 
is appalled, yet overflowing with tearful spnapeth. The injured husband, 

, is presented with memorable intensity of colouring. He quietly 
pitches his tent beside the dissembler, who knows him not; and then pro- 
ceeds—festinat lenté—with the finesse of a Machiavel, and the fiendish 
glee of a Mephistophiles, to unwind the nexus of the tragedy only to in- 
volve his victim inextricably in its toils. One feels how fitting it is that, 
when he has gained his purpose, old Roger Chillingworth should drvop 
and his whole nature collapse—that all his strength and energy, all his 
vital and intellectual force, should seem at once to desert him, so that he 
withers up, shrivels away, and almost vavishes from mortal sight, like an 
uprooted weed that lies welting in the sun—such being the self-generated 
retribution of one who has made the very principle of his life to consist in 
the pursuit and systematic exercise of revenge, His it is to drain the 


dregs of the bitter truth, that 


To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 


And what shall we say of Hester Prynne, his ill-mated, ill-fated bride? 
Gazing at so aeaaiel | a wreck, we are reminded of the pathos and signi- 
ficance in the words of One of old time, of One who spake as never man 
ee “ Seest thou this woman?” ‘The distinguishing characteristic of 

hristian ethics has been said to lie in the recognition of the fact, that the 
poor benighted pariah of social life will often, in the simple utterance of 
a cheerful hope in his behalf, see a window opening in heaven, and faces 
radiant with promise looking out upon him.* Mr. Hawthorne’s “search- 
ing of dark bosoms” has taught him a humane pyschology. He will not 
judge by the mere hearing of the ear or seeing of the eye; he can quite 
appreciate and illustrate by history—if history be philosophy teaching b 
example—the pregnant paradox of poor discrowned Lear, ending wit 
* And then, handy-dandy, which is the justice, and which is the thief ?”” 
Not that he palliates the sin, or acts as counsel for the defendant ; on the 
contrary, few have so explicitly surrounded the sin with ineffaceable de- 
formities, or the Siena with agonising woes. But 
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* Thomas de Quincey. 
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our casuistry is pervaded by ignorance of a thousand cumulative condi- 
tions, and this precludes him from judging peremptorily by the outward 
appearance. Masterly is his delineation of Festes in her life of penance 


—the general symbol at which preacher and moralist may point, and in . 


which they may embody their images of frailty—and over whose grave 
the infamy she must thither will be her only monument. A mystic 
shadow of suspicion attaches itself to her little lonesome dwelling. Chil- 
dren, too young to comprehend why she should be shut out from the 
sphere of human charities, creep nigh enough to behold her plying her 
needle at the cottage-door, or labouring in Lie little garden, or coming 
forth along the pathway that leads townward; and then, discerning the 
scarlet letter on her breast, scamper off with a strange, contagious fear. 
She stands apart from moral interests, yet close beside them, like a ghost 
that revisits the familiar fireside, and can no longer make itself seen or 
felt; no more smile with the household joy, nor mourn with the kindred 
sorrow; or, should it succeed in manifesting its forbidden sympathy, 
awakening only terror and horrible repugnance. Of a tale so told it may 
be well said that 


——lIn proud Hester’s fiery pang we share.* 


It is highly characteristic of our author to make little Pearl a source of 
wild foreboding to her remorseful mother. The elf-child is so freakish, 
tetchy, and wayward,—she has such strange, defiant, desperate moods,— 
she pays such fantastic sports, flitting to and fro with a mocking smile, 
which invests her with a certain remoteness and intangibility, as if she 
were hovering in the air, and might vanish like a glimmering light, 
whose whence and whither we know not,—that Hester cannot hel 
questioning, many a time and oft, whether Pearl is a human child. 
Similarly it is devised that Hester should believe, with shuddering unwil- 
lingness, that the scarlet letter she wears has endowed her with a new 
sense, and given her a sympathetic knowledge of the hidden sin in other 
hearts. She is terror-stricken by the revelations thus made. Must she 
receive as truth these intimations, so obscure, yet so distinct? Surely, in 
all her miserable experience, there is nothing else so awful and so loath- 
some as this sense. What marvel if the vulgar, in those dreary old times, 
aver that the symbol is not merely scarlet cloth, tinged in an earthly dye- 
pot, but is red-hot with infernal fire, and can be seen glowing all alight 
whenever Hester Prynne walks abroad after dusk. ‘“ And, we must 
needs say, it seared Hester's bosom so deeply, that perhaps there was more 
truth in the rumour than our modern incredulity may be inclined to 
admit.” The picture is one that leaves an indelible impression on the 
mind. Nor may we forget to notice how skilfully the background is 
filled in, and in what excellent keeping with the foremost figures are the 
uritan, sombre shades behind. The patriarchal era of New England life 
Ses found no such vivid and graphic a painter as Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and it is evidently one which he knows to be his forte—witness the con- 
stancy of his attachment to its grim and rugged aspect. “ 
Less powerful and pathetic, but at the same time less open to objection 
on grounds already stated, “The House of the Seven Gables” is a vi- 





* Dr. Holmes, of Boston (U. 8.). 
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ee. rmance, of sterling value for its originality, 
acai tniladinigliven, itis taniden ands tan 
plot. Spedthics aipeicns af ixeceioeeni, oon boecbetier than the manner 
CAR Meeerne qtenmnencepteetins inte ‘hie carvico. on a 30 
mancer, leaving the reader to guess and explain such marvels as, at first 
econ down the dim vista of time, are: reproduced more faintly im. the 
world of the real present. His passion for studying idiosynerasy is 
' illustrated im this fine legend. He seems to have as keen a zest 
for i and eccentricity as Charles Lamb himself in actual life. 
“ Common natures,” says the latter,* “do not suffice me. Good people, 
as they are. called, won't serve. I want individuals. i am. made up of 
queer points, and I want so many needles.” ‘And, shoroogt 
“ individuals” —im the sense most grateful to and most 


Sno Hae th Hare+—are Clifford and Hephatbah 
Holgrave the daguerreotypist, racy old Uncle Venner, gee Fo 


sinab dias we cousin Phebe. Judge:Pyncheom is 

whited sepulchres: from which Mr.. Hawthorne such @ 

in scraping off oh the paint ; the contrast between the male cousins 

is admirably brought out, and the effect of the catastrophe upon Clifford 
is developed with true “subjective” power. We love the deseription of 
the Old House, with its quaint figures and grotesque gothicisms, its 
seven gables and. multitudinous lattices, its spacious porch, its mysterious 
fountain, its en, and grassplot. The book is rich, too, in “strong 
situations.” It gives. unusual scope, moreover, to its: author’s humour— 


for instance, the etching of the i * First Customer,” with his illimitable 
appetite for ingerbrea versions of Jim Crow immediately after break- 


r= and. an t.or two of the same matériel, as a preliminary whet. 
before Bicnite the it of good Uncle Venner, with his imme- 


morial white, head wrinkles, and solitary tooth, and dapper blue 
Coat, Foe ak ecg by yin the trousers, very short. in. the legs, and 


gt ray hia 1 rear,—in short, a. miscellaneous old gen- 
measure, somebody else,—an epitome 

of ees ty Noel ts wthorne’s humour is habitually of a 
uiet sep sonnting itself with. descriptive passages at intervals, and 


sarcasm en pg! saa dy however, bubbling into the 
se as. in the fragment touching Mrs, Bullfrog. Old Maid 
Pyncheon’s character, a compound of the pathetic a the ludicrous, 
affords play for the comic element; and it is instructive to observe 
the limits to which comedy is restrained, ‘and how it. is. made, to enhance 
what is affecting in the poor spinster’s portraiture. 

Such are this author's two leading works. Before their appearance, 
he had gained celebrity at home as a gifted tale-teller and essayist, by 
the ication of “ Twice-Told Tales,” and “ Mosses from an Old 
Manse.” Folks there are, in this unaccountable world, who can afford, 
or pretend they can afford, to turn. up their nose (like a. peacock, as Miss 
Squeers has it) at tales and story-books. T potent, grave, and 
reverend signiors” affect to say wi with one of Molidte’s heroes, 








* Life and Letters, vol. ii. 
t See “ Guesses at Truth,” vol. i, p 151,. 3rd edition. 
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C’en est trop, a la fin, 
Et tu me mets a bout par ces contes frivoles.* 


Do they include in their one fell swoop the tale of Troy divine, the tales 
of Boccaccio and Chaucer, the tales of the Princess Scheherazade? A 
tale has been called the germ of’ every other kind of composition—of 
Novel, Tragedy, nr pat Epic, and all. “It isthe first key to tune the 
infant’s heart, which swells up to the very eyes at its mother’s. tale. It 
is, often the last to win its way into the fastness of age, which weeps; 
and thrills, and: shakes its grey locks at. nothing so much as at a tale.” 
Old Menenius Agrippa immortalised himself by his faculty in this line 
of things, when he said to the seditious Romans (if we may quote Shak- 
speare’s proem as authority) : 








I shall tell you 

A pretty tale ; it may be, you have heard it ; 
But, since it serves my purpose, I will venture 
To stale’t a little a 


Assuredly the gift in question is no every-day one, and this gift Mr. 
Hawthorne possesses in no common degree. We need but ailude to 
“ Lady Eleanor’s Mantle,” “ Rappaccini’s Daughter,” “ Roger Melvin’s 
Burial,” ‘The Birth-Mark,” “Young Goodman Browne,” “ The 
Haunted Mind,” &c. His stories have been likened to Tieck’s, in their 
power of translating the mysterious harmonies of Nature into articulate 
meanings; and to Tépffer’s, in high finish and purity of style. Perha 
the chief fascination about them is their “ unworldliness.” The 
willed wandering of dreamy thought in such pieces (how Elia would 
have greeted them with an “ Ah, benedicite !”) as “ Monsieur du Miroir,” 
‘“‘Earth’s Holocaust,” and’ the “ Procession of Life,” is delightful. What 
caustic and comprehensive mental analysis in the ‘“ Christmas Banquet!” 
What Bunyan-like discernment in the “ Celestial Railroad!” What 
spiritual insight in the “ Bosom Serpent!” But we must pause, in 
deference to our compositor’s stock of “marks of admiration,” and to 
the gentle reader’s over-strained quality of mercy. 

Mr. Hawthorne, we are told, is astonished at his own celebrity, and 
“thinks himself the most overrated man in America.” Let him bring out 
of his treasures things new and old—other original legends and other 
twice-told tales—and we can promise him a fresh and inereasing fund of 
astonishment, until, like Katerfelto, his hair stand on end at his own 
wonders. And so we bid him very heartily farewell ! 





* L’Etourdi. + Coriolanus. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF NORTH AMERICA, IN 1849-50-51. 
BY. W. E. SURTEES, D.C.L. 


Part II. 


Tue two places of North America, in which I found the test 
novelty, were the mammoth cave in Kentucky and the island of Cuba. 
Each of these seemed a new and distinct world of itself; in each I found 
—— an atmosphere, and a firmament, unlike what I had ever known 


On the Ist of April, 1850, I embarked at Charleston in the steam-ship 
Isabel, for Cuba; to which the voyage is usually performed in about four 
days. But before bidding adieu, for a time at least, to the United States, 
I will indulge in some recollections of South Carolina, and of a distin- 

ished personage, who, though enrolled by the muse of history amongst 


the national worthies, was more especially honoured in this his native 
state. 
On that morning the flags in the harbour of Charleston were drooping 
half-mast high for the death of Mr. Calhoun, which had just been an- 
nounced by electric telegraph from Washington. Mr. Calhoun, one of 
the senators returned by South Carolina to Congress, was possessed of an 
intellect unusually logical and wonderfully rapid; had great experience 
in public affairs, having filled with the highest credit the situation of 
secretary-at-war, and twice been elected to the second office in the nation, 
the office of vice-president; and, as leader of the democratic party, and 
champion of what in the South are called “ Southern Rights,” oes often 
in the senate been opposed to Mr. Webster; who, even were he—what 
the late Mr. Sidney Smith said no man could: be—* as clever* as he looks,” 
must have felt on these occasions, that, in the intellectual combat, he 
_— joy ina “foeman worthy of his steel.’? Those who questioned Mr. 
alhoun’s judgment, never questioned his disinterested sincerity ; for, 
since the death of Washington, the purity, both in public and private life, 
of no other statesman has been more universally acknowledged than his. 
Mr. Calhoun’s forehead was high and prominent, though it seemed to me 
scarceiy so high or so full as that of Mr. Webster ; sled it that ‘ pent- 
house” ae at the eyebrow, which is the most striking characteris- 
tic of Mr. Clay's face, and which phrenologists would say was a sure si 
of the acuteness of the perceptive faculties, and of that tact which t 
patriotic senator from Kentucky has often evinced in the management of 
men and parties. When I saw Mr. Calhoun, his large, bony, and manly 
face was wasted by consumption, and pallid with the shadow of coming 
death; but intelligence beamed from every feature and every line. His 
eye was very luminous. His hair, which was nearly white (for he was 
within three years of seventy), bristled up from the sides and top of. his 
head like the quills of a porcupine.t This gave something of a wildness 
to his expression, which, however, was often sunned away by a winning 





* In some ions of the United States “clever” is understood as meaning 
weakly amiable, or, in slang language, “soft.” I will not presume to anticipate 
the verdict of future critics, and affirm that this was the sense in which it was 
applied by Mr. Sidney Smith to Mr. Webster. 

t_ In one of the public buildings of Charleston, there is a statue of Mr. Calhoun 
by Mr. Power, in which his hair is représented as having a wavy curl. 
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smile, His mouth was wide ; but his thin and compressed u and under 
lip indicated a man— at 
Master of others’ passions and his own. 


Mr. Calhoun, like most of the prominent politicians in the United 
States, belonged to the profession of the law—a profession whose indi- 
vidual members do not here realise a property at all commensurate to 
the vast influence which they exercise. But if they possess less wealth, 
they care less for its possession, than do the mercantile classes. Their 
standing depends upon other circumstances; and it is one of the most 
creditable features in the country that it should be so. They and their 
families seem to owe their position to their simplicity, their integrity, 
their intelligence, and their cultivation. Rather more than a fortnight 
before his death, Mr. Calhoun, on whom I had left a letter of introduc- 
tion, wrote, stating that he was too ‘ill to call on me, but requesting me 
to call on him at the boarding-house in Washington, where he had 
taken up his quarters. He received me in a large room, which he 
seemed to use as a sitting-room as well as bedroom, unless when occu- 

ying the public drawing-room of the house. His manner was open and 

iendly ; and, indeed, such were the manners which I invariably found 
amongst those of the leading American statesmen, to whom, at Wash- 
ington, I had the honour of being introduced. He remarked upon the 
dangers that menaced the Union, and rather despondingly.* Alluding, 
I presume, to the large preponderance which the members from the non- 
slave-holding states had already acquired in the national house of repre- 
sentatives, and the preponderance which, were California admitted as a 
non-slave-holding state, they would acquire in the senate, he spoke of 
the balance of power of the different interests as being destroyed; and 
declared that there was little chance of maintaining the Union, unless 
some efficient check should be provided, by which one interest should be 
protected from the aggression of another; and added, that in England 
this balance or check was effected by means of our House of Lords. He 
was under a state of considerable excitement; appeared feverish; and 
spoke loudly and with the greatest pwn 6 He did not volunteer to 
explain how he thought this protective check should be created; nor did 
I consider it right then to ask him; and I may not now presume to 
throw out conjecture. But time will probably reveal his ideas on this 
subject ; for he has left behind him the ay of a work on Sagal 
ment, which the state of South Carolina has desired the privilege of 
publishing at its own expense. Mr. Calhoun was so kind as to ask me 
to call again; but, considering his state of health, I thought that I had 
no right to indulge myself in the gratification which another visit would 


have afforded me. 
But it is time that I should turn from the senator to the state which 


he represented, and to the city where he was adored. 

The imprisonment, by the state authorities, of all free “ coloured” 
persons who may arrive in Charleston in ry whether they be citizens 
of the northern states, of the Union, or of foreign countries, has, of late 
years, been a subject of complaint both at home and abroad. In South 





* It must, of course, be recollected that his own illness might lead him to take 
a dark and contracted view of the political horizon. 
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Cerolina the “coloured” is more numerous than the white population ; 
and, as it was feared, and probably with reason, that the more fanatical 
of the emancipationists would employ free stranger negroes to excite the 
slaves to rise against their masters, any free person “of colour” is, on 
the arrival of a ship, arrested and confined in prison, in order to prevent 
liim from holding a dangerous intercourse with the slaves; but, when 
the vessel that ‘brought him is about to sail, he is returned to it. 

From Massachusetts, some years ago, an active emancipationist came 
to Charleston to reside. His object was that he might be on the spot to 
maintain the rights of any imprisoned negro citizen of his state, by suing 
out a writ of habeas corpus, not from one of the courts of the state of 
South Carolina, but from the local branch of the Court ofthe United 
States there established. This, as the party aggrieved belonged to a dif- 
ferent state from that in which the grievance occurred, he would, according 
to the national constitution, have had a right to do. But before he had 
effected anything, he received a hint that, if he would save himself from 

lar violence, he ‘had better speedily take his departure ; and, having 

zeal which, in so good a cause, “ would live to fight another day,” 
he lied with the suggestion. The legislature of South Carolina, no 
doubt, has substantial reasons, connected with public safety, for the law 
that it has ; and none but the worst of social incendiaries would 
desire that the emancipation of slaves should be attempted—and there it 
vould not succeed—through midnight massacre and servile war. I have 
an impression, the correctness of which I have not at this moment the 
means of ascertaining, that the free “coloured” sailors from other states 
and nations have here to be supported in prison at the expense of the ship 
which may have brought them ; but, certainly, if the citizens of “the 
Palmetto State” must needs take these precautions for their own security, 
they should take them at their own expense. 

mongst the churches at Charleston is one said to have been built at 
the time, and from the plan, of SirChristopher Wren, and which resembles 
in style the churches with Grecian porticos erected in London by that 
great architect. ‘This city has an appearance of age which, ina country 
where almost everything is new, seems venerable. Charleston, Boston, 
and ‘New Orleans are the only cities in the United States in which any 
‘traces of a past age force themselves on your notice. 

‘The coast of South Carolina is low, and is fenced in by a number of 
small islands, which often consist of sand only, and grow nothing ‘but the 
palmetto. The palmetto is a small tree, producing its leaves at the top, 

a palm, but Resting a fan-like instead of dagger-like leaf. Its wood 
4s valuable for building wharfs, as it does not rot in the water. It would 
‘probably, also, be useful in constructing fortifications, as I think, from its 
soft nature, a cannon-ball would bury itself in it, and be stopped, without 
‘making splinters. Many of the rice-planters have small wooden houses 
on the islands, to which they go, early in May, to spend the summer. 
If they have not a house on an island, they generally have one in the 
‘pine-forests higher up in the country, in either of which the air, in warm 
‘weather, is mach more wholesome than in the neighbourhood of the rice- 
‘fields. I believe some of these islands produce a very fine cotton, called 
the sea-island cotton ; but all that I saw were barren. 

The principal rice planting is on the low flooded lands by the side of 
the rivers, where the waters are so far from the sea as not to be reached 
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iby ‘the brackish water, and yet so near the sea as to be dammed back 
tthe rising, and let off by the ebbing, of thetide. Such lands in the 

are often covered with a deciduous tree, called a cyprus, and are then called 
? Lee ee t, which is with 
— ‘precautions, in order water not break through it. 
‘ Lesh treablniockigy exnetlypini thertniage-<f the iatenladiensberbioash 
and the soil is thrown on each side. Then the soil is thrown back again, 
sand the trench is filled up. Then a large, deep ditch is dug in the iuside 
vof the field, and:the soil, after having been carefully cleared from all roots, 
as piled up upon the soil with which the first trench has been filled up, 
cand ‘wooden tunnels—there, I think, called “ trunks”—with doors to let 
athe water in and out, are introduced into the bank thus constructed. 

‘The object of digging the first trench, and then filling it up is, that the 
soil of the bank may amalgamate from its very foundation, and leave no 
egrevices at the bottom; for, if a little water should once percolate, it 
‘would presently be followed by a stream that would sweep away the bank. 

The reason for excluding roots is lest, when they should decay, they 
amght leave a little channel, which the water might penetrate. The 
bank being made a sufficient height, the fields are cleared, levelled, and 
‘draimed with ditches. Rice fields require at some periods to be flooded, 
and at others to be drained ; wh opening the doors of the tunnels 
vyou ‘can at high tide flood the fields, and at low tide drain them, when 
syou like. Of course, from the district subject to such a mode of culti- 
wation, a very unhealthy exhalation must in hot weather arise ; but it is 
not found seriously injurious to the negroes. 

Theft, and the nunor offences committed by slaves, are tried and 
ypunished by the planter’s domestic tribunal; but such offences, as the law 
visits with death, are tried by the public authorities; and when a slave 
as capitally executed, ‘his master receives from the state some 
compensation ‘for the loss of his services. In the spring of 1850, at 
New Orleans, an able-bodied male slave, in the prime of life, was averaged 
‘to sell for between 800 and 900 dollars; and a female slave for between 
700 and 800 dollars. But then the price of cotton was high; and, with 
‘the price of cotton, the price of slaves increases. yO 

A planter is generally most unwilling to sell his slaves; if he parts 
with any, it is usually as a punishment for their own bad conduct, or as a 
last resource to relieve his embarrassments. All must regret that by a 
«gale the members of a family ws be separated ; but it is a satisfaction to 
know that ‘the public feeling of the south protests against such sepa- 
rations. 

Many New England farmers have settled on the rich Jands of ‘the 
‘slave-holding states* on the Ohio, in order to cultivate them, not by slave 
Jabour, but by their own hands, and those of their children. In the state 
"of Delaware there is but a very small slave population, aud in the state 
rof Marylandt the proportion of slaves to freemen is being every day 


* In Kentucky and the western portion of Virginia. 
+ It was ane A right that the city of Washington, as the seat of the national 


‘parliament, should be free from the control of any state legislation; and hence 
‘the disteior in which it was situated, called the District ra toly’ was ine 
Maryland. 


sented to the national government by the state of 
Stuart Wortley observes, in her agreeably written tour, that she “hopes and 
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inished: by European emigration. It is obvious that by peaceable 
cect of. thse secouseistnecn hctes abd int the: tiene 
of the present generation, become free. It is obvious, too, that the 

immediate emancipation of the slaves throughout the United 
States, which some desire, would create, and not remove, misery. The 
sad experience which we have gained in our West Indian colonies might 
convince us that personal, like political, freedom requires a long appren- 


The rice ees has his own | oe 2m residence on some more elevated 
in the neighbourhood of his rice fields, very likely on a “‘ bluff” by 
river; and not far from his own house is a negro village, where his 
‘‘field hands” live. Scattered about his estates are’ sevetal large and 
comfortable cottages, where his overseers, always white men, live. The 
planter’s house is exceedingly comfortable. Nearly all the houses in this 
country are built of wood, and in the south the country houses are often 
raised, like wheat stacks, some feet from the ground, so that under them 
there may be a free ventilation. Comparing the planter to the feudal 
baron, I should liken his overseers to military retainers; for, in the south, 
unmixed Caucasian blood is, to a certain extent, considered as aristocracy. 
Under the overseers are the drivers, the most trustworthy of the slaves, 
who, not working themselves, have to overlook an allotted number of 
labourers, and report to the overseers those who may be idle. 

In the south, the reception of a visitor is always cordial; and the 

-slaves imitate towards you the friendly manners of their master and 
mistress, with a familiarity which amuses, but does not offend, you. The 
familiarity on the other hand of the free negro of the north, not unfre- 
quently partakes of the insolent and offensive. Judging from the man- 
ners and appearance of the slaves, agricultural as well as domestic, they 
are a light-hearted and happy people. Besides the comfort of the 
negroes, and the private police regulations of the various plantations, 
there is this remarkable ingredient of security in the slave-holding 
states,—namely, that the coloured people of mixed blood, whether free or 
slaves, despise the unmitigated African negro; and, though by law they 
have no privileges superior to his, they attach themselves more willingly 
to the white population, as that from which their most honourable descent 
comes. 

Satisfied with the conviction that the blacks are inferior to himself, the 
mulatto willingly admits his own inferiority to the whites. He compares 
himself with the negro, and enjoys the pride of birth ; and it is but fair 

-that he should have some peculiar topic of consolation, for, with his 


: 





thinks slavery will be done away with soon in the District of Columbia;” and 
, adds in a note, “since the letters were written, this has taken place.” But I 
must remark that slavery is not at present abolished there. As I understand the 
recent legislation on the compromise question, it abolishes a slave market which 
used to exist in this district, and prohibits permanent residents here from intro- 
ducing new slaves; and hence, from the emancipation of slaves, which is constantly 

going on, slavery in the District of Columbia must in time be worn out. I wi 
remark, as the work is unknown in England, that the ablest defence of “the 
constitutions” of the south, which I have met with, is a “Memoir on 
very, sage late William Harper, Chancellor of South Carolina, which was 
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mixed blood, he generally inherits a constitution more fragile than that of 
either the pure tment or African races. 

In warm weather alligators come out of their nests at the sides of 
the rivers, and bask upon the banks; where also a quantity of terrapin, 
a sort of fresh-water turtle, considered good eating, are to be found. 
You here also often see the stork majestically promenading in the. rice 
fields. In the south, buzzards are valued as scavengers ; and in Charles- 
ton there is a penalty of five dollars for killing one. I-have seen there 
as many as twenty s sitting on the roof of the market-place, 
whence, as tame as pigeons in a farm-yard, they would fly down, and, 
almost under the wheels of the carts and the feet of horses that were 
pasting. would devour any scrap of meat that was tossed away from the 

tchers’ stalls. Never were buzzards so petted as these; and, unless 
their having been protected and pampered so long has precluded all 
thought on the subject (which if buzzards have any feelings of humanity 
must be the case), they must suppose that for their roost the roof has 
_ been raised, and for their dinner the cattle have been slaughtered. 

But at Charleston it is time to hurry on board the Isabel, and, loosen- 
ing the cables from the wharf made of palmetto trunks, to steam off on 
our vo to Cuba. I was unable at Charleston to get any work that 
peri of Cuba, andI am not aware that the English language can 
boast of any work of high merit on this subject, though the island con- 
tains ample materials out of which one of interest might be made ; and, 
if it were illustrated by engravings of the architecture and natural 
scenery, it would be all the better.* 

It was on the Ist of April, 1850, that I left Charleston. We came 
off Key West, a little island on the coast of Florida, at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Mexico, both to leave and receive mail-bags and passengers. 
Secure in our large steamer, that walked the water superior to the caprices 
of the wind, I often thought of the circumstances under which, in the 
autumn of 1492, Columbus, having, through his enthusiasm and his 
genius, surmounted innumerable discouragements and difficulties, and 
having hoisted his flag in the only one of his three small vessels that was 
decked from end to end, entered, for the first time, these seas, bearing 
with him the destinies of: untold millions in the world which he had left, 
and in that which he was to reveal. 


Heu! quantum fati parva tabella vehit! 


The great object of Columbus was to discover a direct western passage 
to India ; and it is satisfactory to be assured that the united enterprise of 
the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race will, in the present a 
accomplish,+ by canals and railroads across the Isthmus of Panama, the 


chief hope of the Genoese navigator. 
A few hours before arriving at Cuba, you enter the tropics. Cuba was 


* I have seen the commencement of a series of letters on Cuba, just publishing 
in the New York Chronicle, signed “D.,” and attributed to a gentleman, whose 
industry, candour, and poetic feeling would particularly qualify him (could he 
only spare time, from his important public avocations, to pay a long visit to the 
island and digest the materials that he had acquired) to do ample justice, on a 
larger scale, to the interesting subject. — 

+ The arrangements for obtaining this desirable end have been greatly facili- 


tated by the recent “ Bulwer treaty.” 
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the vault of heaven more lofty, the stars more distinct 
than appear even in the United States; the sea seems 
clear by day than \the air, or.less brilliant with its phosphoric 
sby night ithan the starry firmament. So aérial, so pellucid is the 
“Sop bas of that water, that‘no wonder the simple natives of these islands, 
aw the white sails and white crew of Columbus, should 
have ‘that:he might -have come sailing into that erystal ocean 
from its sister element, the sky. | 
‘The harbour of Havana is.a wide, deep basin, with a narrow channel 
ier neck opening inte the sea. The basin is not the outlet of a river, and 
Aherefore \is not liable to have bars formed at/its mouth. The neck is 
weommanded by ‘forte on ‘each side; and on the‘east side by a pre- 
cipitous hill crowned -by a castle, called the Morro. The houses here are 
. to hurricanes; as, in 
they have steep slanting roofs, that the snow may:slide off them. 
They are | of but one story high, a circumstance which gives the 
ygreater prominence to the principal buildings of the city. ‘The windows 


. Inside thereiare 
shutters. At the top of these shutters is sometimes-one small glass pane, 
with a sort of little cupboard door over it, which, were it open and the 
shutters shut, would give light to the room, but not enable the inmates to 
see anything, out of ‘the house, lower than a bird on the wing; so rarely 
an that climate must there be eccasiun to exclude the outward air. ‘The 
streets are narrow, but clean. The names of the:shopkeepers, instead of 
‘being painted over their doors, are imserted into long narrow flags, which 
sare stretched across the street from side to side — and pulleys. This 
neuccession of gay draperies above your head sathadaniny: Wuhenetr 
foreign effect, and casts upon your sunny path frequent stripes of shade. 
Some Segoe sld-fashtoned houses have in front a Moorish rer al 
within which are foldi i nm an entrance hall, be- 
yond which is net Moor nrcant rol 2 dion with other 
gates opening into an arched cloister bounding the four sides of a court- 
in the centre of the building ; while in the middle of this court-yard 
‘ is a fountain. In such buildings the perspective is very imposing. 
Thad never previously, except in drawings, seen anything resembling 
“these arches. I ledge might have been copied from the halls of 
‘the Alhambra by the grandsons of those chivalrous warriors of the best 
days of Spain, who strove to suppress the signs of their exultation, when, 
‘on the 2nd of January, '1492, the exiled Bobadil delivered to King Ferdi- 
nand the keys of the which had been that of his ancestors, and 
until then was his. principal sitting-rooms in these houses have 
‘windows, opening on the one side into the street, and on ‘the other into 
the court-yard, to give a thorough draught; and, as the morning“advances, 
an awning at the top of the house My byeiac the court-yard to ex- 
clude the sun. . 
_ As I was one day walking through the streets of Havana, I saw, im a 
sitting-room on the ground-floor of a handsome house, what appeared to 
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%be‘a beautiful wax-work figure, of which the face only was exposed to 
oview. as tees pew a weemed a table, and was 
seovered ‘by a large ease made of panes of glass, and having a pi e~apple- 
Poors ‘top. At-the foot of the figure srepoigctnednlimmnéscouiilectiche 

ig candles in them. dn ‘the room was a gentleman in black, 
“with clothes cut in the ordinary shape, walking up and down, 
‘and smoking a cigar. The windo tters were open, so thatit»was 
impossible to pass along the street without seeing the whole wl 
‘asked in French a gentleman at the door of the house what it was. He 
answered, “Une dame qui est morte.” 

The face beneath that frame-work was the fairest face that I had seen 
in Cuba. In its calm sweetness it realised the description of ‘that corse, 
‘to which Byron compares Greece, whose soul had passed away, while its 
‘beauty remained: ; 

He who hath bent him o’er’the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled 

— decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the dines where beauty lingers), 

And mark’d'the mild, angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that’s there, 

The fix’d yet tender traits that streak 

‘The languor of the placid cheek ; 

And—but for that sad, shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now, 
And, but for that chill, changeless brow, 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 

He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d 

The first, last look by death reveal’d ! 


On two of its sides the city of Havana is enclosed by boulevards, 
where are carriage-roads and footpaths, kept in the best order, shaded by 
avenues of royal palm-trees, and bordered with evergreen and often ever- 
flowering shrubs. In these boulevards, in the cool of the evening, the 
beaux and ‘belles often take a drive in their volantes. A volante some- 
ithing resembles a gig, but has wheels of immense diameter, and its single 
horse, which is laden with silver trappings, and has a plaited tail tied to 
‘the saddle, is ridden ,postilion by a. negro in the gayest livery. dn the 
arden of the Plaza de Armas, a public square, in which ‘the official 
zesidence of ithe Captain-General, or Governor, of Cuba is situated, ex- 
eellent music was played in the evening by'a military band; and, during 
the music, it is a place of much resort. 

The Tacon Theatre, built in a faubourg just without the boulevards, 
and called after the captain-general by whose order it was erected, is ‘the 
dargest and handsomest theatre in the New World ; and here, on Sunday 
evenings, are sometimes excellent Italian 5 and sometimes masque- 
wades. Cock-fights, “‘riias de gallos” (which our transatlantic cousins, 
with a want of precision which I am at a loss to account for, have been 
pleased to call “chicken fights”), form no uncommon amusement with the 
Habaneros on a Sunday morning. 

“‘ The Bishop’s Garden,” two or three miles from Havana, was open to 
the public ; se eae his palace within it has been redueed to a ruin, 
either by a hurricane or a fire (I have forgotten which), the grounds were 
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kept in good order. In that climate the fruit-trees seemed to be 
puzzled seasons; but it would appear that they had for the most 
part come to the conclusion that it was safest to produce “ the fruits of 
—e Se iia om so mngrepan WI = 
all round. The pomegranate was amongst whi 
when veer Cu ctestd qeagllaits tho'dtme bénght, the tins froit and 

er. The shrubs re trees were very beautiful. An avenue of 
trees in the Bishop’s Garden afforded, beneath their glossy, deep 
evergreen leaves, a cool, shady retreat from the scorching, glaring sun. 
But amongst the flowers in the beds I did not see much that we in Eng- 
land could envy, as sunflowers and roses—either the same, or very like 
some of those in our —seemed to predominate. 

The palm, rising from the earth with its white column, and, at its 
very summit, rolling over, like a green fountain, its leafy capital ; the 
cocoa-nut. tree, with its boll not quite so straight and regular, but display- 
ing to P hes in compensation, pendant from its green crown, its agreeable 
fruit, the milk within which, though the outer shell has been basking in 
the sun, is as cold as if it had been taken out of an ice-house; the 
banana and the platano, which much resemble each other, rearing their 

ight poles to the height of about ten feet, and having at their top a 
long rich cluster of fruit, together with large leaves that turn over and 
hang down like so many green fans, the sticks composing which have 
come ; impenetrable hedges, formed of a sort of sharp-pointed aloe, 
called, I believe, saporel, and often tangled with flowering creepers; and 
whole fields in which pine-apples grow as thick as turnips with us,—these 
are some of the peculiarities that characterise the rural scenery near 
Havana. 

I was sitting under one of a row of palms by a stream, near the 
Bishop’s Garden, ruminating on the prospect, wondering whether the pre- 
adamite creation resembled that of the tropics, and fancying that I had 
seen resemblances in the fossils of the slate and coal formations to the 
vegetation around me, when I was startled from my reverie by a palm- 
leaf falling at my feet. So long, so thick, and so heavy was this branch- 
like leaf, and so great was the height from which it fell, that, had it 
lighted upon me, it would probably have done me a serious injury. 

At Cuba, I had xe introduction of the slightest value. When I 
was at Havana, the English consul, Mr. Crawford, was absent; but 
through the friendliness of his brother, I had been provided with a letter 
of introduction to the consul of the United States,* General Campbell. 
Under such circumstances it was particularly gratifying to me to be re- 
ceived and treated by the American consul and his accomplished family 
with the kindness which they showed me. 

At Cuba, Columbus first saw the red men smoke cigars, to which they 
gave the name of tobacco ; and, with their lands, the white men have 
inherited one remarkable trait of their predecessors, for the Cubans smoke 
after every meal, and indeed almost all day long. This, either from the 
nature of the climate, or from living, even when in the house, exposed 





* The government of the United States is in America often called by the cant 


of “ Uncle ” en tat - . 
rer a being — I am told, the initial letters of United States and 
























to the open air, whoever stays in Cuba can do with impunity. When I 
wanted some cigars I asked General Campbell from whom he could 
recommend me to buy them. He mentioned Ugues as a person of re- 
markable integrity, and one in whose manufactory nothing but the best 
tobacco was used. Smokers may have a curiosity to know what in Cuba 
I paid for his cigars. | paid, then, four dollars a hundred for large cigars of 
the regalia size, and a dollar and a quarter a hundred for cigars of ea size 
most commonly smoked in London. Both were made of the same 
tobacco ; but the former were not only larger, but were twisted with 
ter smoothness, so as to make them books; be not smoke, better. 

Amongst the charms of Havana were the baths cut out, in little cham- 
bers, in the coral reefs, upon which the portion of the city, facing the 
sea, is built. You cannot bathe in the open sea, or you would be de- 
voured by sharks; but these baths are close to the sea, and have loopholes 
cut in the rock, opening into it; so that each wave which breaks against 
the shore enters them. Sheds are erected over these baths, and you pay 
a small piece of silver money for the privilege of using a bath, There is 
here a rise and fall of the tide of about two feet only. I used to go early 
every morning to these baths. 

From Havana I went by railroad half a day’s journey to the village of 
Guiness, on the opposite side of the island, in order to see some coffee 
and sugar plantations; and I found several of my countrymen on the 
train filling the office of enginemen. All that I saw of Cuba that was 
cultivated at all, was cultivated carefully; and artificial irrigation was 
there much practised. 

Whilst I was at Guiness, an advertisement of a bull-fight in the town 
at the opposite side of the harbour to Havana, appeared in the newspapers. 
It was to take place on the afternoon of the following day; so, on the 
following morning, I returned to Havana that | might not lose the only 
opportunity that I might ever have of seeing the celebrated national 
amusement of the Spaniards. The reader may have seen the Coliseum, 
or may be acquainted with the description of it in Corinne: “Ce superbe 
édifice servit d’aréne aux gladiateurs combattant contre les bétes feroces, 
C’est ainsi qu’on amusait et trompait le peuple Romain par des émotions 
fortes, alors que les sentiments naturels ne pouvaient plus avoir |’essor. 
L’on entrait par deux portes dans le Colysée: l’une qui était consacrée 
aux vainqueurs, l’autre par laquelle on emportait les morts. Singulier 
mépris pour l’espéce humaine que de destiner d'avance la mort ou Ia vie 
de isms au simple passe-temps d'un spectacle. Titus, le meilleur des 
empereurs, dédia ce Colysée au peuple Romain.” And the wooden am- 
phitheatre, the plaza de toros, situated some mile or mile and a half from 
Havana, was just such a building as in the days of Titus might have 
been erected as the provincial Coli: «| | of some remote city of the Roman 
empire. The amphitheatre was opeu io the heaven ; and the tiers of seats 
were protected from the infuriated bull by being raised a considerable 
height above the arena. There were three gates leading into the arena; 
through one of these, over which appeared a royal banner and a military 
band, the champions on horseback entered; through another the live 
bulls entered; and through the third the dead bulls and dead horses were 
dragged ; and, probably, had any of the men in the bull-fight been 
“butchered to make a” Cuban “ holiday,” they would have been carried 
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off through. the same. On this cecasion,. a strong wooden cage, as big 
as a room, had: been: fixed in the centre of the arena ; and, to diversify the 
amusement:of the day, a bull anda tiger were introduced into it that they. 
might fight; but, having each other, they seemed soon to 
come to an understanding, that it should not be their own faults if they, 

were killed for the public amusement; and, declining the combat, they 


drew off to opposite corners of the cage. The ladies of Cuba, unlike their 
sisters of Spain, have now discontinued attending bull-fights: and, from 
own of the intense all-absorbing interest “which the spec 


‘sled feels in these exhibitions, I will add that it is an instance of self 
denial for which they islewe no little credit. Would you recal the sen- 
sations with which, at your first play, you watched.the clashing of the 
swords of the actors, whose combat and whosedanger seemed to. your ex- 
perience to have something of reality? If so, attenda bull-fight.. True, 
it is: a cruel pastime. It may make you feel faint or siek to read.or to hear 
its details, but not to see them. ee blood. will be too hot, your heart 
will beat too quick for that. Sick or faint! who ever was sick or faint. 
when the trumpet sounded for the charge of cavalry, though the dead: 
and the dying were heaped around him! 

Well, here, too, the trumpet: sounds; the gate of one of! the en- 
tranees—it is the ¢oril—is thrown open, and the devoted. bull advances: 
through that gate, by which, for him, there is no. return.. Already the 

» mounted and gorgeously attired, and. proteeted.as to his Tight 
with a sort of iron jack-boot, is in the arena. He bears a lance 
a armed with a aan but a goad; and is sitting om a worn-out 
hack, the eyes of which are covered, that he may the more willingly 
obey the bridle. He has been endeavouring to make poor Rosinante 
curvet—poor Rosinante, whose long serviees to the human race deserve 
an easier, if not a later, death than that. with which he is. threatened ! 
Should the bull be eager for the combat, the picador couches his lance, 
and hastens to meet him. It is his object to: strike the lance into the 
shoulder of the bull as he makes his charge, and by main. force to push 
back or turn him, so as to prevent him from closing upon. the horse. 
Sometimes, however, the bull catches the- horse with his, horns. in the 
, and lifts both horse and man in the air, or throws both together 
on the ground; and then: pedestrian bull-fighters. rush forward, and, 
their bright cloaks in his face, endeavour to draw -him- away 
his victims. On one occasion, when the bull had made a successful 
the spectators called out to the rider to look at his horse. He 
round and rode out of the arena, the poor animal being in a state 
IT have too much consideration for the reader to describe. If the 
is not disposed to “show fight,” he is rendered furious by barbed 
ts, sometimes with little flags, and sometimes with lighted crackers at 
end, which are dexterously thrown and stuck into his neck. 
are called banderililas. ig the bull is “game,” these darts 
are not thrown at him at first, and, indeed, the darts with crackers are 
not used at all. When the has had some encounters, the ban- 
derilleros, in smart and. ti fancy dresses with short jackets, and bear- 
— one hand a benderilia, andj in the other a cloak, play their 
eS , They shake their cloaks in the bull’s eyes, and. then, when 
rashes at coms they, just as he is upon them, trip on one side, and 
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insult his failure by sticking a dart: mto» his neck as. he passes: When 
they are very hard pressed, they rum into one of several little 
which are made by putting up a few strong boards; so near'the side of 
the arena, that there is just. room for a man to enter; The most extra- 
ordinary circumstance in the sport, and that which demonstrates what an 
intensity of interest it must create, is that, when the bull makes a 
prom’ A charge, the whole amphitheatre resounds just as much with the 
of “Toro! toro !” as it does with the appropriate lan of applause, 
whe the picador has gallantly. charged him with his lance, or the. 
banderillero. has skilfully added another javelin to those on his mane, or 
the matador struck with unerring eye and hand the fatal stroke. Last 
enters the scene the messenger of death, the matador. He is armed 
with a two-edged sword, that. rather resembles an old Roman sword, and 
has a cloak slung over his left arm. The bull is now nearly exhausted 
) ve Ym and by loss of blood. But shall he expire, and unrevenged ? 
makes a last exertion, and strives, with a staggering foot, to rush at 
*. the matador. But the matador, stepping on one side, holds out to him 
with his left hand his cloak, while, with his right, as the bull is passing 
him, he plunges his sword through his chest, just between the shoulder- 
bone and the ribs, down to his heart, when—procumbit humi bos—a 
dead weight sinks upon the ground. Some half-naked negroes then 
enter the arena, and drag the body through the gate of the dead. A 
little sand is sprinkled over his blood; the band strikes up a tune; after 
which a lancer on a fresh horse, and a fresh bull, enter the lists. On the 
occasion on which I was present, four bulls and two horses were killed. 

In Cuba, I wideisianll the public celebration of no religion but that of 
Rome is allowed. The cathedral at Havana had exquisite music, but the 
tunes and the instrumental performance more resembled those of an opera 
than did any which I had previously heard in a place of worship. In- 
deed, within the choir was a band, with violins and all kinds of musical 
instruments. It was generally, perhaps always, open®* in the day, and 
was a sweet and cool retreat. But the object of most attraction there is 
contained in a niche in the wall of the chancel ; for here, behind a mural 
monument, comprising a bust of Columbus, a sepulchral urn contains his 
honoured dust. The inscription on the monument, being translated, is as 
follows: “ Oh, remains ag image of the great Columbus, may you rest 
a thousand ages guarded in the urn and in the remembrance of our 


nation !”+ 


* In such places an Englishman must sometimes contrast with pain the conduct 
of the Church of Rome with that of some of the rulers of his own national Church. 
In the abbey church at Bath there is, or was, two or three years ago, service on 
some of the week days; but on these occasions the west entrance, with the nave, 
was shut up, and you approached the choir, where service was performed, by 
a little side-door at the east, missing altogether the part of the church which had 
grand proportions. If you wanted to see that, you had to find out the pew-opener, 
and pay her for turning the key of a door. Surely our ancestors erected such 
magnificent edifices mn th the impression that the mind of the worshipper might 
be elevated—that it might be better prepared to approach the throne of God by 
his passing through such a vestibule; and they never could have contemplated 
that a time would come when, just before and after service, it would be turned by 
the clergyman and churchwardens into a sixpenny peepshow. 

+ O restos-e imagen del grande Colon, mil siglos durad quardados en Is urna y 
en la remembracia de nuestra nacion! 
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The relics of Columbus have been almost as frequently moved as those 
of St. Cuthbert, who also had (if monkish chronicles are to be believed), 


though in a different sense, 
' Pointed to other worlds, and led the way. 


The body of Columbus, which had been buried and reburied in Spain, was 
removed to the island of St. Domingo ; and, hence, was at length collected 
in an urn, and carried to Cuba, all that remained of the first conqueror, 


legislator, and missionary, whose exploits the great ocean did not 


und. 


e name of Columbus is by the Spaniards written Colon. The inscrip- 
tion on his first tomb—that at Valladolid—is literally translated in the 


following couplet : 
To Castille and Leon 
A new world gave Colon.* 


Had this inscription been repeated, it would have seemed to reproach the 
Spaniards of the present day with the advantages which they have lost ; 
for, of this vast gift, the islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico are all that they 


retain. 


These islands used to be regarded politically as integral parts of Spain; 
and, as such, sent representatives to the Spanish cortes. And, though 
the privileges of these islands (which may be presumed never to have 
comprised sufficient guarantees for liberty) have in some respects been 
curtailed, they, for some iF at and especially those of taxation, 

e 


are still treated as portions of 
contribute a most important proportion of the Spanish revenue. 


mother country. The taxes of Cuba 


Hence, 


quite independently of all general considerations of the balance of power, 
any nation, whose private capitalists have advanced loans to the Spanish 
government on the security of its revenue, is bound, in justice to its own 
citizens, to endeavour, while such debts remain unpaid, to prevent Cuba 
from yn] wrested from Penk foreign invasion. At the time of the 


recent and ill-advised expeditions of General Lopez, some 


of the 


United States newspapers, which supported the adventurers and the an- 
nexation of Cuba to the Union as the consequence of their enterprise, 
maintained that England would eventually attempt to appropriate it, if 


the United States did not anticipate her. Never was there a 


greater 


mistake. Why, England would not accept Cuba at a gift: for she is pledged 
to herself and to the world to possess no more slave-holding colonies; she 
never interferes with vested rights without giving compensation ; and her 
people are not prepared to pay another 20,000,000/. sterling to purchase 
the freedom of the slaves of the Cubans. The taxes paid by Cuba to the 
Spanish treasury are an immense annual drain upon her resources. Still, 
however, she continues rich, and her planters rival in their wealth the 
opulent nobility of the old world. Their fields produce more than one 
crop of Indian corn in the year; and the sugar-cane, which in Louisiana 





* A Castillo y a Leon 
Nuevo mundo dio Colon. 


Another version of the same original epitaph is: 


Por Castilla y por Leon 
Nuevo mundo hallo Colon. 


Though no Spanish scholar, I have ventured to select the former as the neater 
of the two. 
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has to be planted every two or three years, continues in Cuba to yield 
crops for a long succession of years (I think for ten or twelve), from the 
same root. Cuba has no paper money, no copper currency that I ever 
saw, and no banks. Indeed, I was assured that the jealousy entertained 
by Spain ofall sorts of meetings would prevent the establishment of such 
an institution as a joint stock bank in the island. 

The Spaniards speak of the native Cuban colonists as being ignorant 
and degenerate, and frequently tainted with Indian and African blood. 
But this, we must recollect, is a description of a people given by those 
who have injured them, and who want an excuse for having deprived 
them of all the public offices of trust, honour, and emolument in their 
own island. The bureaucratic insolence of the Spanish stranger is felt 
from one end of Cuba to the other; and in the necessary intercourse 
with the authorities on the subject of passports—and you cannot move 
without one prescribing your bain traveller observes more than 
the usual amount of that low swagger and lounging indifference which 
often characterise the dregs of official life. 

The Cuban slave has one peculiar and valuable privilege, which should 
tend to make his master indulgent and himself industrious. If he wishes 
to change his master, and can get any one else to give for him a certain 
sum fixed by law, he can, on application to a public officer, compel his 
master to sell him to the purchaser that he has interested in his behalf. 
That this law is not a rT | letter, I know ; for an innkeeper at Guiness 
—a Mrs. Lawrence, from Boston in Massachusetts—told me that, much 
to her regret, she had through its operation been cbliged to part with a 
valuable » ting On Sunday, it is a strange sight to a European, on 
walking through some of the back streets of Havana, to see, through the 
open windows of small houses of entertainment kept exclusively for them, 
negroes in fantastic groups; some dancing, while others are playing 
instruments; and all apparently as merry and thoughtless as young 
children just escaped from their task at school for a gay f 

Their dances and their instruments were African. Sometimes they 
knew them only through the traditions of their parents, but often, alas ! 
they themselves had danced them and played them in Africa ; and occa- 
sionally, it is probable, even within a few months of the day on which 
I was present at their performance. It was quite notorious—I was told 
it over and over again—that, on the payment to the captain-general of a 
fixed proportionate sum, a Cuban might import as many African slaves 
as a Sater could contrive to run upon the coast, notwithstanding that 
ever since 1821 their importation had been forbidden by law and by 
treaty. I am sorry that | did not at the time write down the amount of 
bribe which had to be paid for the introduction of each slave. I believe 
it was two doubloons, and a doubloon is worth sixteen dollars, or about 
£3 5s. of English money. It is just possible that the sum mentioned to 
me may have been three doubloons—and I am willing that the captain- 

neral should have the advantage of the doubt—and, if it were so, I 
eae done the injustice of rating the price of the honour and honesty of 
the highest Spanish official at Cuba between £3 and £4 lower than its 
common market price. In estimating, however, a man’s conduct, one 
must not omit entirely from consideration the standard of the class and 
country to which he may belong. You would not have hoped for the 
Feb.—vou. XCIv. NO. CCCLXXIV. Q 
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grace in the inhabitant of Moe. who had been taught that in 
the river the crocodile, and in the air the beetle, presented fitting objects 
of worship, that you would have required in his Athenian contemporary, 
whose wont long had been, at the shrine of Delphi, 
To “view the Lord of the ing bow, 
The God of life; and postry, and light 
The Sun ia human limbs arrayd, and brow 
All radiant from his triu in the fight ;” 
and at the Temple of Cyprus, to wreathe, with votive myrtle, 
The shrinking “ statue that enchants the world.” 


And it would, perhaps, have been unfair to have expected that the 
common amount of integrity of a gentleman of the United States, or of 
England, should have been found in the Conde de Alcoy. Still let us yO 
that the which has since taken place, ia been for the 
better ; as he has recently been superseded. 

It is a more profitable speculation, where it is practicable, to import 
than breed slaves; hence, in Cuba, few women are imported in propor- 
tion to the men, and successive generations of negroes are ‘ used up” and 
replaced by others from Africa. The continuance of the slave-trade is 
opposed to the principles of the northern and southern portions of the 

nited States, and to the pecuniary interests of their southern planters. 
The planter of the Union Nee not increase his stock of slaves by impor- 
tation, but his Cuban and Brazilian rivals do; therefore they can raise 
produce like his by cheaper labour. 

A letter, dated 2nd of May, 1850, was written to me by an able friend, 
living in a British colony, in which, to a commission for the suppression 
of the slave trade, he fills a judicial situation ; and I will make a quota- 
tion from it: merely adding, that, as it was only a few weeks before the 
first of these two chapters on North America was published that I deter- 
mined upon writing upon that subject at all, I have not had time to obtain 
the permission of my correspondent to make use of his letter; but that, 
as my object is to give the matter to which he alludes some slight addi- 
tional chance of falling under the eye of the philanthropic politicians of 
the United States, I trust he will forgive the liberty. The letter says, 
“No country is more severe upon slave-trading than the United States, 
when’ she fairly catches her subjects in the act; but, unfortunately, 
the American flag is much prostituted in the provision of slaves to 
Brazil and Cuba by means of United States vessels, which are really 
sold to Brazilians, but go to the coast of Africa under United 
States colours, by which means they avoid the search of our ships (as 
America never would give us a right of search) until our cruisers are out 
of the way, when slaves are ig ee on board, the Brazilian flag hoisted, 
or none at all, and the venture fairly off towards Brazil or the Spanish 
colonies, as the case may be. This iniquitous state of things, unworthy 
of the Americans in every way, has been alluded to by the president in 
his address to congress. I am sorry to say our commission has had many " 


opportunities of attesting the fact. ‘Two cases were particularly iniqui- 
tous. They occurred on the east coast of Africa, an wero thoal of the 
American vessels the Kentucky and the ise.” 


bs neg: Sage some of my late fellow-passengers, citizens of the 
United States, that they had received letters from home, informing them 
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eT ee ee ee an invading force on the island in 
a few days, being anxious, in consequence of my i nee of 

7 to leave before any confusion occurred, I embarked at Havana 
for New Orleans in a sailing-vessel called the Adams Gray, and arrived 
at my destination not many days before Lopez and his companions did 
at theirs. 

In Cuba there is an export duty on tobacco ; but, as I took away with 
me only a few boxes containing 800 cigars, the custom-house officers 
said that they should not exact it. At New Orleans, however, my cigars 
Se aetna baie a oe 

cent. duty, to get them through it. At all the of the 
aie States that I entered, the passengers’ luggage is wert mea by the 
custom-house officers on board the vessel which brings you, instead of 
being, as it is with us—to the great loss of time of the n 
unnecessarily, and therefore most improperly, taken to the custom-house 
to be overhauled. It is some years since i have landed at the port of 
London. When I last, however, had the misfortune to have my trunk 
and carpet-bag in its custom-house, I observed that after the examination 
was done, a sort of porter, who had been watching for you in the eustom- 
house, came up to the different passengers and asked them whether they 
wanted a hackney-coach; then, having brought it to the door, he pro- 
ceeded much in this fashion, “ M’am, allow me to take your work-bag’; 
pray, m’am, let me carry that cloak; sir, your umbrella and stick, if you 
.” But when, under the escort of this civil porter, you arrived at 
the coach-door, you found that he had not only a ifie charge for 
calling the coach, but also a separate authorised demand of so many pence 
for every separate article which he had carried. It might have been 
t that as passengers’ luggage had not been carried into the custom- 
house for their own gratification, it would have been carried out of it 
without putting them to expense. I should like to know how much, and 
to whom, these civil porters paid for ission to wait in the rooms of 
the custom-house. Can government have allowed this miserable petti- 
ness to continue last year, and disgrace us before the world ? 

But let us return to New Orleans. Though the northern people, 
bringing with them their English names, are greatly increasing in num- 
bers at New Orleans, and though there is an immense amount of English 

ital invested in this city, and a English merchants and clerks re- 
sidin there, and even some London shopkeepers having branches of their 
establishments, yet all the older parts of the city are unmistakeably 
French. Here the inscriptions over the s are in the French lan- 
guage, and, in it, the actors perform and the Church of Rome preaches. 

An Englishman is accustomed to see ships; the great amount of ship- 
ping, therefore, at the lower end of the crescent sweep of the river, ry 
which the city is built, has for him none of the interest of rv 
proceeding upward on the “levee,” or artificial bank i e land 
from the river, he arrives at such a sight as has never been seen elsewhere 
than at New Orleans. Here he finds I mae —_ at least two — 
and perhaps more, of wharfage quite with a continuous li 
nothing but immense river-steamboats. Nor is that surprising, when it 
is considered that the Mississippi and its tributaries, and the tributaries 
again which fall into them, have ey bree to afford a freshwater 
@ 
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steam-navigation of 16,674 miles in extent ; that the egg which they 
water comprises the most fertile soil in the world ; and that the race inhae 
biting it has often shown in, portions both of New and Old England, 
that it had e to make the least fertile productive, or, if at length it 
should be found unprofitable to plough the land, would plough the sea 
instead, and reap from that its golden harvest. With the increase of 
the population each year, there must be an increased development of the 
boundless resources of the mighty west. But is New Orleans likely to 
retain her relative importance? Will she still continue to receive consign- 
ments from every land from which the Mississippi obtains waters? Pro- 
bably not; for last spring was nearly completed, and perhaps may now 
be quite, a line of railroad connecting the upper part of the Ohio river 
with New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, all Atlantic ports ; and, as 
caval and railroad communications increase, the “ western waters” must 
be “tapped,” and cheap and rapid communications must be made uniting 
some of the cities of the Ohio with Richmond on the James’s river, and 
some of the cities of the Mississippi with Charleston; both of which com- 
municate with the Atlantic Ocean. The distance from New Orleans to 
the Gulf of Mexico is considerable, and the navigation tedious and wind- 
ing. Several vessels are generally towed up to New Orleans together 
by a steamer ; but, under any circumstances, the ascent of the river is a 
great increase of expense. For this reason, and because the Atlantic cities 
are far nearer Europe, much of the western commerce is likely to be 
eventually transf from New Orleans to the “ Atlantic cities.” The 
“ crescent a is, I think, the dearest place that I ever was in; and 
money seems here to be made and squandered with the greatest rapidity. 
Here, as indeed in some other portions of the Southern States, you see 
no copper-money in circulation ; the only place at which it is the custom 
to receive or it being the Post Office. 

In England, from the circumstances of our population, there are two 
words, which, though not strange in sound, i; not for the most part 
convey to us very definite ideas. It is not improbable that, if a party of 
English persons were suddenly asked to give a synonyme for the word 
** creole,” some of them would answer “‘ quadroon”—a mistake for which 
I can assure them they would not very readily be pardoned by an indivi- 
dual properly comprised under the former Bo a whatever they 
might by that under the latter. But both creoles and quadroons are 
abundant in New Orleans. I conceive the term quadroon, defined with 
precision, to mean that variety of the human race which is born from the 
union of a white father with a mother who was the child of a white man 
and an unmixed negress. But I think in the United States it is commonly 
applied to all those mixed descendants of the African and European races, 
in which the complexion more nearly approaches that of the white than 
that of the black ancestors. In Tchudi’s Travels in Peru, a German 
work, of which an English translation has been published in the United 
States, is to be found a distinct Spanish name for almost every possible 
eross of the European, African, and American-Indian races. amongst 
each other. In all of the slave-holding states of the Union, a white per- 
son is prohibited by law from intermarrying with any one, whether free 
or slave, who has “coloured blood.” And, in the eg states, 


almost as strong an interdiction to such an alliance is piesod by public 


custom and opinion. Nowhere, I believe, throughout the United States, 
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would ‘a coloured person” be permitted to sit down at a ¢able-d’héte to- 
with those of the white race. And the effect of a single cross is 

visible to the experienced eye of a native for remote generations. To us, 
in a country inhabited by a race exclusively Caucasian, these laws and 
customs, at the first view, appear unreasonably hard ; yet I presume that 
there they are desirable or necessary, in order to procure a most im- 
portant eee, the maintenance of the purity of the white 
race.* But neither law nor custom inexorably prohibits an inter- 
with those of Indian descent. The blood of the Princess 
Pocahuntas, whose warm, generous heart has long since mouldered in 
British soil, is still respected in the veins of some of the gentry of Vir- 


The story of Pocahuntas is a beautiful episode in the heroic period of 
American history. Shortly after the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, Captain Smith, the most able and enterprising of the settlers in 
the new colony of Virginia, had been taken prisoner by the Indians, and 
was needed by their emperor, Powhatan, to have his brains dashed 
out; when the favourite daughter of the monarch, the young Poca- 
huntas, whose tears had been unable to move the stern resolve of her 
father, rushing to the spot of execution, laid her own head between the 
head of the prostrate victim and the upraised clubs of the executioners. 
It was too much: the father yielded. Pocahuntas afterwards was con- 
verted to Christianity, and married to an English gentleman of the name 
of Rolfe, who was one of the colonists. She then visited England, where 
she was received with distinction ; and, as she was preparing to return to 
her native country, died at Gravesend. 

Gentle spirit ! who can tell when shall end the influence of thy deed 
of mercy? Already, for two centuries, have the severe laws, which for- 
bid the amalgamation of the distinct varieties of the human race, been 
relaxed for thee! Already, for two centuries, when the rifle of the 
white man has covered the naked breast of an Indian foe, oft, at the 
remembrance of thy sweet story, has its point been turned harmless to the 
ground ! 

But it is now time to inquire what means a creole in New Orleans. 
I had some notion that it might there mean a very pretty woman. In 
my faith, however, in this interpretation of the word, I was soon a good 
deal shaken ; not (as every reader who has been at New Orleans will 
readily believe) by hearing the term applied to a lady who was otherwise, 
but by seeing on a barn-door the words “creole hay,” and on the break- 
fast bill of fare at the St. Charles’s hotel the words “creole eggs.” In 
my perplexity, I applied, on the latter occasion, to the Irish waiter who 





* M. de Beaumont, the travelling companion in America of M. de Tocqueville, 
author of “ Démocratie en Amérique,” does not appear to have valued or seen 
this. His novel, “ Marie ou l’Esclavage aux Etats-Unis,” in which he appears to 
have aimed at doing for the United States that which Madame de Staél, in her 
“Corinne,” has done for Italy, contains observations on society often acute, deli- 
cate, and subtle—what the French call fin—but does not show the mind of a 
statesman or philosopher. It indicates the possession of perceptive, rather than 
of reflective, powers. 

t Yet I am assured, by those who have lived in Central America, that, in 
some of the nations there, a cross of African is considered less discreditable than 
a@ cross of Indian blood. So unfixed on some subjects are the foundations of public 


opinion. 
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was standing behind my chair; to know what “creole eggs” were. And 
he answered me as glibly as possible, “‘ Boiled eggs, please your honor. 
‘Creole’ means boiled.” But it could not well bear that meaning, I 
thought, when applied to hay, let alone ladies; so I made further in- 
quiries. The result was the information that creole is, by interpreta~ 
tion, “mative ;” that, when applied in the United States to persons, it 
implies that they were of pure white descent, h not - ee 
sprung from any particular state or nation, and that they had been born 
either in Louisiana or Florida ; which states, in the oe part of this 
century, were acquired,—the one from France, and the other from 
in.? 


I learnt, also, that when applied to hay, it meant that made im the 
neighbourhood, and which consequently had not run the risk of getting 
bg in @ voy and that when applied to eggs, it. meant such as were 

stdene af ibe surrounding poultry-yards, and might, therefore, be 
fresh ; pune: those which were imported, and not ‘ creole,” could not 
so. I will not conclude this philological disquisition without addi 
e creole ladies of New Orleans are considered to be distinguished 
and beauty of person, and taste and simplicity of dress. 

As the reader, however unwilling he might have been to leave the 
creoles themselves, will have no objection by this time to leave the dis- 
cussion of them, we will, with his permission, proceed together to Mo- 


New Orleans is bails on a narrow slip of land of five or six miles in 
width, pressed on the one side by the Mississippi and on the other by 
Lake Pontchartrain, which opens into Lake Borne, an arm of the Gulf of 
Mexico. A half hour’s afternoon ride on a railway takes you from New 
Orleans to Lake Pontchartrain, whence, by the next morning, a steamer 
will have transported you to Mobile, in the state, and on the river, of 
Alabama, and in the immediate vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico. 

I shall always recollect with pleasure a drive which one of my country- 
men, a gentleman long settled, and much respected, at Mobile, took me 
to the Magnolia Grove, some five or six miles off. It consists of two or 
three acres of magnolia-grandiflore, growing to the size that oaks with 
us attain in about seventy years. On the one side of this is the Gulf, en 
the other a forest, principally of pines. 

In a letter dated from Mobile, 28th of January, 1851, which a friend 
has lent me to refresh my memory, | find that I have made a few obser- 
vations which I will copy: “I was at the St. Charles’ Hotel (New 
Orleans) when the fire occurred. I sent you a newspaper with an account 
of it. The woods in this neighbourhood (‘section of country’ is the 
common American phrase) are principall composed of evergreen trees. 
Ini thous Wie mamuslie, the live csk, and the strive for the mas- 
oy: The boll of a magnolia in one of the native woods here I measured, 

and found tht, about four fet from the ground, it was ten feet and 
three-quarters in circumference. Thacion tein a ding long leaf, and 
the wood is of a reddish eolour. in inanelgind vanced Memnenin 


* Créole is a French word: the corresponding Spanish word is criollo. 
t I took this route from New Orleans when 1 was leaving it the following 
winter; but on my return from Cuba I ascended the Mississippi, as is mentioned 
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for the masts of ships; and the Indian women (who alone of the Indians 
work) bring it into the town on their backs, split up into small pieces, and 
sell it to light fires with. From the quantity of pitch in it, it burns like 
acandle. The live oak is an evergreen, which, in leaf and general ap- 
pearance, something resembles the holm-oak with us. The wood is very 
valuable for ship-building. By-the-by, the finest holm-oaks which I re- 
collect having seen are in the garden of the rectory at Sedgefield. They 
were planted by the celebrated Bishop Louth, when he was there as 
rector. I shall shortly start for Charleston, South Carolina.” 

It may have been observed that, at the commencement of the foregoing 
extract, the sending of a new r was mentioned. This newspaper was 
very likely the New Orleans Pekegens, which is so called from the name, 
at New Orleans, of the piece of Spanish money charged* for it, as the Gaz- 
zetta, a single sheet published in Venice in the sixteenth century (whence 
our Gazette), was called from the name of a coin there, worth about an 
English halfpenny, for which it was sold. In the United States the 
Spanish silver money is as common as that from their own national mints. 
The Spanish half medio, the lowest Spanish coin in common currenc 
there, is a small piece of silver, of which sixteen make a dollar, and which 
is worth, therefore, six and a quarter cents. It is in New Orleans called ° 
a picayune (possibly from the Italian piceino, small, and the French ua, 
one); in New York it is called a sixpence, and in Boston a fourpence. 
The price of a London daily newspaper is, in United States money, ten 
cents; and though the London publisher has to pay a stamp duty and a 
duty on paper, which the New Orleans publisher escapes, yet, considering 
that the newpapers issued by the former is, on an average, more than twice 
the size of that issued by the latter, the London newspaper is the cheaper 
of the two. 

But revenons @ nos moutons. In order to get from Mobile to Charles- 
ton, you ascend the Alabama in a steamboat as far as the city of Mont- 
gomery. Thence you might proceed, when I was there, nearly all the wa 
—and, probably, now, all the way—by railroad. But if you should wis 
to see something more of the principal cities of Georgia than you would 
have an opportunity of doing by that route (and they are worth seeing), 
you should first go to the young, handsome, and rapidly rising city of 
Macon, and thence proceed by railroad to Savannah, which is a seaport, 
and is the chief commercial city of the rapidly improving state of nat: 

Excepting Boston (where there is a handsome park, modestly called 
the common), every city, I believe, and every village, throughout the 
Union, is adorned, in a great proportion of its streets, with avenues of 
trees ; but no other city, that I ever visited in any part of the world, is 
so beautifully planted, in its streets and squares, as Mobile. Here the 
trees are principally evergreen ; and in the streets the magnolia and live 
oak grow side by side. The magnolia is found gradually to dwindle as 
you proceed north; but as far north as Virginia you may see it, in plea- 
sure grounds, of the size of an oak of forty years’ old with us. 

A single night’s voyage in a mail steamer will take you from Mobile 
to n. 
Though the traveller may miss the daisy from the meadow and the 


* The leading new of Washington—-the Intelligencer, the Union, and the 
Republic—are ably and } Seaveratlly conducted, and cost six cents each. The New 
York Herald, remarkable for early information, costs two cents. 
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nightingale from the grove, he must have been unfortunate or unob- 
servant in the American domestic circles in which he has been intro- 
duced, if he has never found ample consolation for their absence, in that 
modesty and melody of which the flower and the bird are the appropriate 
emblems. Still, in their woods, the Americans have no feathered 
nightingales. With this knowledge, when Mademoiselle Jenny Lind 
was in Virginia, I scribbled a few verses; and I will just give a 
touch to the first and the last verses, in order to make them run more 
smoothly; and then, with apologies, transcribe them : 


A WELCOME TO RICHMOND, IN VIRGINIA, FOR THE SWEDISH 
NIGHTINGALE. 


What! if warm be the hearts, or if bright be the flowers, 

In the Richmond reflected in calm-flowing Thames ; 
Warm hearts too are ours, and beautiful bowers, 

In the Richmond that greets thee where gushes the James 


Here’s thy own fitting arbour, thy sweet myrtle bough ; 
Here the yet virgin rosebud for thee is array’d ; 

She had listened till now to no nightingale’s vow, 
But had deem’d that unlov'’d on her stalk she must fade 


Here from rich Alabama, from Florida fair, 
For thy welcome hath stray'd the magnolia tree ; 
And the storms of the air each sweet chalice yet spare, 
That bears in pure dew a fit offering for thee. 

When I commenced writing on America, I intended to dismiss my 
subject, immense as it was, in a single article ; but, as I went on, I dis- 
covered that, in spite of me, my matter would expand into two. And 
now that, near the end of January, I have produced an article already of 
reasonable re Se and have a head and hand that ache with writing, I 
find that much that I might say remains untold. The patience of the 
reader, however, shall no longer be trespassed upon by details. But I 
will conclude with a few observations on the United States, in regard to 

ce of the country, the prospect of the emigrant, the cha- 
racter of the native, and the nature of the government; and then drop 
my pen, trusting that any reader, who on either side of the Atlantic may 
chance to look at these articles, will excuse such faults* as haste or any 
other cause, except design (for of faults arising from that cause I have 
none), may have produced. 

What, then, exclusive of their obvious difference in extent of territory, 
are some of the striking points of physical dissimilitude to England m 
the country comprised under the great American Union? ‘The rude 
wooden fences of various forms, sometimes Vandyked, sometimes straight; 
the entire absence of hawthorn hedges, to which one of the insects of 
America has been found fatal; the country-houses and the watering- 
place hotels, often imposing from their size and pillared pediments, yet 


* I find that in my first article I have made two errors—one in the text, the- 
other in a note. e former is that I confounded Mr. Isaac P. Walker, who is, 
when I was at Washington, one of the senators from the state of Wis- 
consin, npr hee R. J. Walker, who is now in ore = was formerly 
Secretary Treasury, to a government composed of the democratic party. 
The latter error is that I stated the annual allowance of the President of the 
ve been 20,000 dollars, or a little more than £4000, whereas it 
a little more than £5000. 
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constructed of wood painted white ; large cities in the east, where the 
prospect is not obscured by smoke, but where, from the use of anthracite 
coal, the rooms are scorched as if heated by hot iron; fields of Indian 
corn, amongst the stalks of which it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that Gulliver might have been lost ; the magnolia and evergreen-oak vin- 
dicating their places amongst the trees of the southern forest; the cedar 
—more resembling the yew than the cedar of Lebanon—predominating 
in the north; the extensive pine barrens of the south-east, where the 
tapped sides of the exhausted trees distil pitch ; the boundless prairies of 
the south and west, into some of which the bee alone, of European ex- 
plorers, has yet penetrated; the occasional island-like clumps within 
them, where the trees for successive generations live and die without 
the aid of man; the orchards of standard peach-trees; the cyprus 
—not the sombre tree that alone, of all that he had cultivated, 
would follow the Roman to his grave, but one shedding its light- 
green, delicate, larch-like leaves, and raising its red and stool-like 
roots over the unreclaimed swamps of the south; the adjacent banks 
of the stagnant bayou, ths summer basking-place of the terrapin and the 
alligator; the frequent buzzard, protected as a scavenger; the recently 
cleared lands of the West, in which stumps of trees still project, the ready 
tribunes of the rustic orator; the gay plumage of the red-bird of the 
South ; the fairy proportions of the Lceudantied hovering over the 
flowers and dipping its tiny beak into their cups; the butterfly that is his 
rival in size and in beauty; the fire-fly, through the greater part of the 

ear glancing at night like a little meteor; the sea-like rivers ; the ocean- 
like lakes ; the bright blue of the sky; the rich clear-obscure of the mid- 
night heaven, the Felhen sunlight, so dazzling that at mid-day the blinds 
of the drawing-rooms are kept down and the shutters three-parts closed to 
exclude the glare; the gay and gorgeous sunsets; and the tints of the 
autumnal forest, not less gay and gorgeous—all these distinguish it from 
England. 

The prospect of the emigrant to the United States from the British 
Isles shall now have a brief consideration. 

Of the emigrants of our nation, the English emigrant, who should 
bring some property with him, would very likely be the least successful. 
Unless the promises, contrasted with the performances, of the English 
railroads, have given him a lesson, he might perhaps be lead by plausible 
representations, of which he would meet plenty, into ruinous investments; 
and then, erroneously supposing that the loss of money in a new country, 
was as irrecoverable a thing as in an old, might fail in heart and energy. 
The Scottish emigrant would keep clear of such speculations; and 
Irish emigrant, if he got into them, would not care. When in the 
autumn of 1849,.I was at Oswego, in the western part of the state of 
New York, I made some inquiries of a common Irish labourer as to his 
wages and mode of living. He said he received three quarters of a 
dollar a day, which is 3s. and 2d., or 3d., in English money ;* but had to 

y two dollars a-week for board, and also to pay for his washing. If he 

a lot of garden ground, he complained that he should have to pay & 





* His pay in Ireland would, I believe, have been then about 8d., or 16 cents, if 
he found himself in food; and would now be about 1s., or 24 cents. 
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local tax for a school, whether he had children to attend it or not. He 
did not seem satisfied with his change of country ; being probably an 
idle fellow, and finding that here, to get well paid he must work hard. 

complained that, when working on the railroads, he was not allowed 
I Indeed, I afterwards understood from a gentleman of 
experience in the railroads of the United States, that the 
contractors carried matters with a very high hand towards the 
having found that concession made them insolent and 
The Irish labourers bring over, and retain, the cunning 
of savages ; but their children get an education, which 
bigotry would have denied them in their own country, and they 


iH 
; 


BHI 


rise into “ Americans.” The Irish male labourers will not, for the most 
part, settle in country places as farm-servants, but stay in the great 
cities, or work in gangs on the public works; that’they may have their 


F 


their drinking bout, and their row together ; though they and their 
families would get on better if dispersed. Irish female emigrants, desti- 
tute and nearly starving, often refuse to go into domestic service in the 


re are said to be very wasteful in the kitchens. In the 
United States, English domestic servants are scarce, and are much 


valued. 

The situation of a white domestic servant in the southern states is 
not desirable; for he belongs to no class, has no equals or companions, 
unless, indeed, he goes as a waiter to one of the very large hotels. A 
southern lady, however, sometimes has at the head of her establishment 
a white housekeeper, who, never sitting or eating with the negroes, 
regards herself almost as the equal of (a word that she would not 
use for the world) her mistress. A small farmer, or a respectable and 
educated labourer, might do very well, as a family man, if he could get 
the situation of overseer on a plantation ; i.e., a large estate in the south, 
which the proprietor himself farms. All the overseers are white men, 
and exercise a delegated authority over the negroes. The houses pre- 
vided for them are comfortable, and their situation is considered re- 
spectable. | 

The negroes are a careless race. They cannot be induced to keep 
flower-gardens in good order, and are apt to dig up flowers for weeds; 
hence a gardener, who would go round and attend the garden lots on 
eos many of the houses are situated, would do well in the southern 
ci 
_ Asa general rule, much more capital is required to set up as a farmer 
in the southern than in the northern states ; the land there being culti- 
vated almost entirely by the labour of slaves, who must be bought or 


* The great drawback to the comfort of living in the Northern States, is the 
difficulty of getting, and keeping, passably good servants. ‘This difficulty is 
amusingly ted, with perhaps some exaggeration, in “The Recollections 
of a Housekeeper,” a now rather scarce book, of which Mrs. Gilman is the 
The negroes in = —- not ee what we, in England, should 

servants; get inte ways of their masters, and 
must remain with them. The adventures of a settler in the outskirts of civilisa- 
tion in the far West, are most eee in a work, called “A New 
Home. Who'll follow?” by Mrs. Mary Clavers. ‘The work, however, is written 
a lady of the name of ; and the incidents contained in it have, for 
most part, I am assured, actually occurred. 
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hired. Should an English farmer wish to settle in the United States, he 
should go to the north-east, if he consider the obtaining for his children 
@ very good education a sufficient advantage to counterbalance the dis- 
satisfaction of having to plough a not very grateful soil; but if his object 
be to procure land, at the same time wonderfully productive and cheap, 
he should emigrate to the free states of the west, say, for instance, the 
states of Ohio and Illinois. Labour in these states he would find dear ; 
but, if he have a family of sons, he must make them work ; and in the 
end he will probably become rich himself, and be able to establish his 
sons on farms of their own. After a residence of five years in the Union, 
emigrants may claim naturalisation; but those, least qualified by their an- 
tecedents to discharge the duties of American citizens, often anticipate the 
period by perjury; and to this none of the political parties venture to 
make an objection, lest it should lose them votes. 

The best dish exclusively American is the canvas-back duck. One 
of the peculiarities of their table is the various shapes in which Indian 
corn . We in England never see it, or if by strange chance we 
should, we do not like it, for we do not know how to dress it. This is 
to be regretted, as the use of it would effect a great saving to us. A 
book, written by Miss Leslie, the sister of the painter and Royal Acade- 
mician of that name, and published at Philadelphia for a quarter of a 
dollar, under the name of the “ Indian Meal-book,” gives the best receipts 
for dressing it. At Montpelier, the capital of the state of Vermont, I 
met with an excellent brown bread, which I was told was in common use 
throughout New England, and which in taste and ap ce much 
resembled such brown wheat bread as I had eaten in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. I asked how it was made. The receipt was as follows :-— 
one-third of to two-thirds of Indian corn meal; to which, for a good- 
sized loaf, add half a pint of treacle. The bread is made with yeast and 
water. Most cattle in the United States are found to thrive upon Indian 
corn, excepting cows in milk ; for them it is found too heating, as it drys 
up their milk. 

Probably in no other country is there so high an average of morality 
as in the United States. In no other country do the women devote 
themselves so assiduously to the care of their families and their house- 
hold duties, or the men to the pursuit of their respective trades or pro- 
fessions. Indeed, if a change were to be made, it would be desirable 
that it should be rather by relaxing than increasing the pertinacity with 
which each sex follows its peculiar avocations. The Americans are said 
to be eager to make money in the way of their business ; but they are 
very willing to spend it on their own pleasures, and those of their fami- 
lies and friends. And there is no other country in which the man, who, 
having acted honourably, had been overwhelmed by commercial misfor- 
tunes, would be so generously supported and set up again by his friends, 
as he would in the United States It grates upon the ear of an English- 
man to hear the word “smart” sometimes applied to such pecuniary 
transactions as elsewhere would not have had their acuteness put forward 
as their most prominent characteristic. But, nevertheless, New York, 
and other great commercial cities of the Union, are not without firms 
which, for integrity—ay, and liberality—would advantageously compare 
with any in the world. 4 

The inhabitants of the different states differ greatly. If there is any 
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one characteristic in which they all with each other, and differ 
from the rest of the world, she’ should he sought. It was said, and 
truly, of the Americans, by one of their presidents, that they are “a 
very go-a-head people,”—meaning that the American citizen. is the most 
enterprising of men. The American is more enterprising than the 
Englishman, because, in his wide and comparatively thinly-peopled 
country, should he fail in one business, he may succeed in another ; 
should he be unprosperous in this state, he may establish himself in the 
next. Nor must we omit this from our consideration of the relative 
risks encountered, that a mere commercial failure attaches to it more of 
disgrace in England than it does in the United States. 

The Americans are, amongst themselves, fond of titles, regarding them 
as honourable badges of the confidence of the le. Once a governor 
of a state, or once a judge, you are ever after addressed as ‘governor’ 
or “ judge ;” and he who has ever been a member of the national or of 
any state legislature, is addressed as ‘‘ the honourable” for life. Though 
amongst the Americans you do not, as with us, see such interesting an- 
nouncements as that, “ by special appointment of the Lord Chamberlain, 
Messrs. have become purveyors of cat’s-meat to her Majesty,” you 
often observe, ostentatiously displayed in the shop-windows (what pro- 
duces, no doubt, as great an effect), such autograph letters as the follow- 
ing: “‘ Madame,—I beg to inform you that I have received and tried 
your new lozenges; and have wonderielly recovered.— Your obedient ser- 
vant, MituaArp Fiurumorg, President of the United States.” Or: ‘“ Mr. 
Webster presents his compliments to the proprietors of the new cast-iron 
coffin works, Though, from circumstances, he has been debarred from 
doing more than inspecting the specimen obligingly sent, he entertains no 
doubt that it is as airy, roomy, and comfortable as, for its purpose, could 
be desired.” 

The Americans, considered throughout the length and breadth of their 
land, are a good-natured and a most kind-hearted people. Ceteris paribus, 
I had rather ask or receive a favour from an American than from an Eng- 
lishman. Throughout the United States you are allowed the privilege of 
making a call in the evening.* And where, in England, you would think 
it right merely to leave a card, without asking to go in, you had better not 
do so in America, as it would probably be considered unfriendly. The ex- 
quisite—drawling in the “ Tenth don’t dance” style, such as you sometimes 
see amongst the young men of our universities and our army—is not 
known to the entomologists of America, except as a rare and curious Bri- 
tish importation. You meet with much less of vulgar swagger in the 
United States than you do in our own manufacturing districts. When 
ca do find it, it is commonly in a man who, being Irish or Scotch by 

h, has risen in the country of his adoption beyond the hopes of his 
youth. To an American it has never seemed improbable that he should 
rise. On the whole, the legal society may be considered the best in the 
United States. The lawyer there, like our colonial barrister, unites the 








* The saying of the late Earl of Dudley and Ward, who was of a 
good character, high talents, and an income of between one and two hundred thou- 
sand and was at one time a cabinet minister, had often been 
repeated even before it was published in the “Quarterly Review.” It was, that, 
should he some evening want to have a cu of tea made for him, there was not a 
house in London where he could take the berty of calling and asking for it. 
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business of counsel and attorney; but, unlike our own barristers, he 
Serr! unites, from the commencement of his career, the pursuit of po- 
ics with that of his profession. He is soon returned to his state, and 
ri 4 eventually to be returned to his national, legislature ; while, on the 
hand, the merchant, unlike our own, hardly ever seeks or finds ad- 
mittance to a legislative body. 

In beauty, the ladies of the United States have, on the average, the ad- 
vantage of the ladies of Europe. But I cannot help remarking that—if 
those of the northern states could so far overcome their feminine reserve as 
to acknowledge, even by a slight inclination of the head, a consciousness that 
a gentleman, who has not been so fortunate as to be introduced to them, 
has yet been so fortunate as to give up to them his seat, to pick up their 
glove or handkerchief, or hand them the salt—such slight concessions to 
the universal manners of Europe would give them more in grace than it 
would detract in dignity. 

The northern ladies have sometimes a voice that is rather nasal; an in- 
heritance transmitted, with many virtues, from their Puritan ancestors, 
who, according to Hudibras, ae on the “ Sabbath” to 

Quarrel with minc’d pies, and disparage 
ge cones rage a mel um-porridge; 
at pig an itself o , 
And b sheruieleanied onal the nose,* 
Nor can it with absolute veracity be asserted that they invariably possess 
that “excellent thing in woman,’’t a low voice. 

I do not know whether, as the northern people have preserved some 
peculiar tones of the Puritans, the southern may not be the last reposito- 
ries of the accents of the Cavaliers, from whom many of them draw their 
descent. Certainly, the voice of a southern lady sounds rather foreign to 
an Englishman of the present day; and certainly the voice of a southern 
lady is the softest and most melodious English that he has ever heard. 
The southern ladies are in their manners very natural and winning. They 
have more of ease than their English, more of softness than their French, 
contemporaries. A southern lady seems at once to say or do the best 
thing, through the impulse of a heart, in the delicate and amiable instincts 
of which she has a right to confide. She does not pause to consider effect; 
and the effect produced is perfect. 

Every one knows that in the United States there is no religion en- 
dowed by the state; though in the prayers read in Congress, and perhaps 
on some other occasions, there is a national acknowledgment of Chris- 
tianity. Here the voluntary system has certainly answered. I have 
attended the services of various denominations of Christians, and have 
invariably found the pulpits and reading-desks well filled, and the con- 
gregations attentive. It is sometimes, however, a very reasonable ground 
of complaint, that the clergy, in their sermons, do not know when to 


P ee 
Apropos of stopping, the “hour rule” in the national house of represen- 
tatives produces a curious effect. When the allotted time has expired, 
down goes the auctioneer’s hammer of the “ Speaker,” and knocks down 
the orator with his sentence unfinished. This has its advan but it 


provokingly reminded me of this passage in a farce:” “‘And Flosbos 
sinks to eter’—nity, he would have said, but Fate cut short the thread, of 


* Canto L, line 227. + King Lear. 
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his discourse and life, at once.” In the national senate it is usual for only 
one lengthy oration to be made in the course of a day, so that a senator, 
intending to answer another, has all the evening to ap aoe we 
Cries of “hear! hear!” and “oh! oh !’’ ralyseeans Hr » i 
assemblies of the United States; and a long quotation or a taresome speech 
is submitted to with a resignation unknown to us. 

The “ Protestant Episcopal Church,” the daughter of our own Eng- 
lish establishment, has made a few, and but very few, changes in its 
prayer-book from ours. ee 
the Athanasian creed) many both of our own clerical and lay members 
would regard as improvements. It every three years holds a convention, 
in which the bi form an upper, aud representatives from the clergy 
and laity, a lower, 

“ The Constitutions and Canons for the Government of the Pro- 
testant Epi Church in the United States of America’ are pub- 
lished in New York. Dr. Wilberforce, ae (eee ee 

produced a history of this chureh ; but I do ‘not know what repu- 
tation the work bears in America. 

The same differences have arisen in that Church that are agitating 
ours. Thus, in the adjoining dioceses, Dr. Lee, the Bishop of Mary- 
land, is Low Church; Dr. Doane, the Bishop of New Jersey, is Trac- 
tarian ; and Dr. Potter—a name distinguished m the literary and episcopal 
eters i sot ngrbes ag gecr ont ak ogee pt 

tates — occupying a mid ; presides, with zeal, dignity, and pru- 
dence, over 2 idinat Bonne ter ar 

The national government of the Union levies no taxes, but is supported 
by the duties on imports and the sale of public lands. The taxes imposed 
the different states are generally not heavy, but the rates exacted for 

purposes, education, police, public works, &c., are often exorbitant. 
Yet the opulent citizen of the United States has this great ity against 
a tax, or the assessment of a tax, being inflicted on him that amount 
to confiscation, namely, that he can move to another city, another town- 
ship, or another state, and, carrying his wealth with him, deprive the 
Ce ee aan euninciveings ham i 

Unlike ourselves, the Americans have a written constitution, for making 
any alteration in which greater formalities are required than for passing 
an ordinary law of congress. By this constitution all-parties profess to 
hold; but, in some points, there is a slight difference in its interpretation ; 


E 


g< 


and the different political parties claim to be guided by different views of 
these points. only two great parties of the nation were, till lately, 
the Whigs and the Demperats; but recently a thied, ealled “The Free Soa 


Party,” and characterised by great activi Jag $e hye | in the North. 
This lect @ppeses: the intredestion into die Union inane slave- 
holding states ; and it opposed the passing, and still op the execution, 
of the law by which it was enacted, that slaves flying from their master to 
the free states should, on demand, be returned. hs ceadinn: thane quiets 
a3 paramount, it seems to aim at exercising the same sort of influence in 
the United States that the Irish party does with us. The Whig party 
leans most to those portions of the constitution which aim at extending 
and strengthening the general government; whereas the Democratic 
party strives to render the separate states as independent of the general 
government as is possible within the limits of the constitution. of its 
original independent sovereignty, that a state by its ascent to the con- 
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stitution of the Union has not expressly yielded to the national govern- 
ment, it still retains. 

The slave-holding states are jealous of the least approach to national 
interference, and are, for the most part, democratic. ‘The Democrats are 
free-traders, the Whigs are protectionists. In the north-eastern states 
many manufactories exist, but labour is dear; so the inhabitants want 
se great: in order to ett countries vanate labour is cheap competing 
with the home producer in his own market, are, consequently, Whigs. 
In the south and the west the land is very fertile, and the we tion is 

i A fier aoe se i order that may 

a great foreign market their produce, and are, consequ . 
ts. The meh sf. lcidS'end Aiepaha ciciguesny tnoer totiade 
about either party, except the names; but, liking the name of Democrat 
best, they vote for the candidates that are on what is called ‘‘the Demo- 
cratic ticket.” From these various causes the Whigs will not be able to 
carry a tarif more hostile to foreign manufactories than the present. 
Before every election, the Whigs mn he Democrats have each a separate 
meeting, called a “caucus” meeting, to decide what candidates it is 
most desirable to place on their respective “ tiekets” of recommendation, 
in order to promote the success of the party. The Americans are warm 
politicians ; but, with them, you may belong to a different political party, 
as you may to a different church, from other members of your family, 
isons giving them offence. 

The senate is the federal element of the constitution; each state return- 
ing two senators to Congress. ‘The house of representatives is the 
national element of the constitution; the representatives sent to Congress 
from each state being proportioned to its 2 saree In the slave-holding 
states ‘‘coloured people” never vote ; but for the purpose of apportionin 
the representation in the house of representatives, five slaves are coun 
as three white men. This proportion is called “federal numbers.” The 
conservate principle in the Union receives its most effective support from 
the southern states. 

As to the mode of electing* the President of the United States there is 
not space to enter. I will observe, however, that the measures of his 
cabinet are considered Ais measures, and that his ministers, who are re- 
garded constitutionally as his mere secretaries, are not allowed to sit in 
Congress. It is constitutional in the United States for the President to re- 
tain a ministry of different political views from either house of Congress, 
or both, because the President, being himself elected, has as good a right 
as re to claim to be the representative of —— opinion. 

n ing a picture of a people displaying so much of prosperity, enter- 
prise, oak ae we may not omit the painful fact, that some of the 
states have shamelessly repudiated the debts which they have contracted, 
and which neither Congress nor the United States court has any constitu- 
tional right to compel them to pay. But it is some consolation to an 
Englishman to know that there is no state, on which the stain of repudia- 
tion still appears, that was ever a colony of England. 

* The election of President and Vice-president is confided to State electoral 
colleges, composed of apportioned numbers of popular representatives, whose in- 
dividual votes are transmitted to Washington. the legislature of each State, 
Be ee a netenes Panae aan, caneineet. each State the qualifications, 
for voting for a member of the house of representatives, are the same 


— for voting for a member of the house of representatives of the particular 
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THE SEA-SIDE AND SPORTING RECREATIONS OF MR. JOLLY 
GREEN. 


CHaptTer IV. 
I EMBARK ON A SM—GGL—NG EXPEDITION. 


Axsout a week after the conversation which I last recorded, I was roused 
from my prawns one morning, as I sat at breakfast, by the cheery voice 
of my frst lieutenant, Tom Capstan. This bold son of Neptune came to 
announce to me that Zhe Tub was ready for sea, the crew in the best 
spirits, and everything propitious for the rs ret I meditated. 

“ P’raps, Cap'n,” he said, ‘you'd like to overhaul her a bit afore we 
starts, try her rate of sailing, and sech like.” 

“J think,” I replied, “that I may as well look at her by daylight, but 
I shall not go on till dusk. That would scarcely be politic. I will 
a her from: the shore.” 

“ Jest as you pleases, sir,” returned Capstan, “there’s some hies can 
see thro’ a two-inch plank as well as if they was a lookin’ down the 
scuttle.” | 

I appreciated the honest fellow’s compliment, for it was the untutored 
re of his sentiments, and putting on my glazed hat, I sallied forth, 
telescope in hand, to examine the craft. A walk of about three-quarters 
of a mile to the western extremity of W—rth—ng enabled us to reach a 

where this operation could be performed in security, without exciting 

suspicions of the lynx-eyed preventive service. Sheltering myself be- 
hind the hulls of some fishing vessels that were lying in ordinary on the 
beach, and with Capstan at my elbow to offer any necessary explanations, 
I calmly raised my glass and brought it to bear upon the ocean, sweeping 
the horizon till I The Tub into the proper focus. 

«A little more to the east’ard, Cap’n,” said my first lieutenant, gently 
touching the instrument to give it the required direction—“ that's she, 
now you has her !” 

er he looks very dark,” I replied, ‘but I can’t make her out very dis- 
tinctly.” 

“ ’s queerish,” returned Capstan, “for she’s plain enough to the 
naked hy; you seems to be right on her, too! Allow me, sir fo and he 
took the from my hand to examine it. 

os did something to it, and then, returning it tome, observed with a 
smile, 

“IT thot how ’twas. You hadn't shifted the slide. Lord Nelson 
couldn’t have seen her thro’ that there brass!” 

I was pleased to think that Nelson and I were classed in the same cate- 
gory, and quietly resumed my survey. | 

“T have her now,” I presently exclaimed. “One upright mast witha 
red flag at the main-top and something dangling behind her that looks 
like a boat.” 

“Tt es a boat,” observed C rather gruffly. | 

“T knew it,” I replied—* it’s not easy to deceive me—oh yes, that’s 
The Tub, no doubt. 
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“In coorse it is,” said my first lieutenant; ‘’taint hard to make her 
out, for there’s not ne'er another within a mile.” 

“ But what makes her lie so far off ?” I asked; “are you afraid of her 
being boarded by the—the authorities ?” I added, in a A r. 

** Not a bit of it,” replied he, ‘‘she must lie where she is, if she’s to sail 
to-night ; it’s only jest beyond low-water mark. What do you think 
of her trim, Cap’n ? ain’t she the moral of a duck ?” 

I could not exactly see the resemblance, but knowing that the expres- 
sion was intended to convey the idea of symmetry, I assented. 

* Yes!”’ said I, ‘‘a perfect duck; I long to see her ruffle her feathers.” 

“Would you like to see her under sail, Cap’n?” inquired my com- 
panion. “If so be as you do, I'll make her a signal.” 

I answered in the tive, and Capstan having cautiously made the 
crew aware of my wishes, by waving his hat in a peculiar manner, which 
was responded to by their dipping the flag and raising it again, in a few 
minutes the anchor was “ fidded home”’—I speak dochahielhy—ten The 
Tub was got under weigh. 

When I say with Shenstone, one of the best naval authorities we have, 
that “she walk’ the waters like a thing of life,” I am barely doing justice 
to my opinion of her capabilities. She did more than walk, she ran; now 
rolling like a porpoise, now pitching and tossing like ‘the white sea- 
mew, displaying, in short, all the qualities which belong to a thorough 
sea-going craft. I was delighted, and expressed my satisfaction to my 
lieutenant. 

“Ah!” said he, “I thot you'd be pleased with her when you sor her. 
But that’s nothin’ to wot she can do in a gale o’ wind. You should see 
how she behaves in bloo water under a close-reefed mainsle.” 

He then added something in an under tone as if, in sailor-fashion, he 
were communing with himself, but, as I only caught the words “ ballast,” 
and ‘‘ by the head,” I could not exactly gather his meaning, and, of course, 
refrained from pressing him on the subject that occupied his thoughts. 

Meantime I. continued to watch the vessel as she tacked, and wore, 
and luffed, and ported, and performed a great many more scientific 
manceuvres, in a manner highly creditable to the gallant crew, for about 
a couple of hours, during which time Capstan was assiduous in imparting 
nautical information, not, however, that I stood in need of any, for I could 
see as well as he what The Tub was about. 

At the expiration of the time I have mentioned, she bore down to the 
spot she started from, moored her anchor a-peak, brailed up her tiller, 

eeted her mainsail well home, and, once more a free agent, swung 
steadily:round to windward, where she lay perfectly motionless, the dark 
outline of her timbers defining themselves with startling accuracy against 
the deep blue sky. The crew then hauled the dingy abaft and, stepping 
into it, rowed quickly to the shore, beaching the boat about thirty yards 
from where we stood. They consisted of the yellow-headed mate—who 
preserved a religious incognito as to his name—Capstan’s brother-in-law, 
who acknowledged to being called “‘Grummit”—which means a name of 
some sort in S—ss—x,—and the boy “Jack.” 

“ Capstan,” said [ to my first lieutenant, “if it had not been broad day- 
light I should have harangued those fine fellows, but I reserve that till 
by-and-by. Now convey to them my sense of their seamanlike conduct ; 
Feb,—vou. XcIv. NO. CCCLXXIV. Mm 
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and stay—here’s half a sovereign for a bowl Sateen at “ The Crab,” to 


drink my health in. Be at m f-past seven this evening 
to carry down sched agen from. oy aa time, let the strictest secrecy 


— actions. ‘Till then, farewell.” 
FES hand, and turning away, walked 
steadily back to o, assf nathing had happened ! 

The valeo of extih most felt on occasions of real emergeney. 
Remembering the ruse of ‘the eshe.ef W-2--apee on the night 
before the betes of W—t—rl—o, I implicitly followed the same line 
on I did not, tin trun, give ball, Kho him, to the K—ng of 

but I wore the same impenetrable mask; and few, I 

e, who saw me riding iccieiincieest: « on one of Mas. Slowman’s 

= g a-cigar,.or who witnessed the nanchalance 

ng for, and. Josh, © papier-aaché é bread-basket at Mrs. 

library, and. afterwards lightly laughed with her pretty 

mieces at Satine) aipeindlitabigsyntia- kane oxegesie’ the-dark thoughts I was 

harbouring in my mind; so true it is that nobody ever knows what a 
man is: thinking -af—he sometimes even does not know it himself! 

Nor did I betray myself when I returned. to Ocean Cottage, and sat 
down to my fried whiting, my lamb chops, my stewed mushrooms,, my 
ee uittn.o. femntiiegaatscat 

choice. Madeira, sent: in by Binns. of the Promenade Hotel. Calmly, 
also, did. I my figs. and crack my filberts, and with unquivening 
muscle did I raise the fruity port to my lips, and silently drink success 
to my daring enterprise. ap yoann ls, escaped detection, when, as 
the evening drew in, Sccceneniaines dicate aiaitdieas and 3 in- 
formed her that 1 should be absent all night, as I was going out dee 
sea fishing in my yacht. The quick nak dieendiilaennd sittety 
on me as I made this announcement, and glanced from my countenance 
to every object: in:the room, as if she were making a.rapid inventory of 
its contents. I was afraid she that. I had weapons concealed 
in my portmanteau,. for she looked very steadfastly at it, and. ata large 
boat-cloak: that was lying across a chair; and it was. with some difficulty 
that I preserved my presence of mind, and returned her scrutiny with an 

«You! owe me, sit,’ she said, “ but it’s usual when. lodgers is 

in’ on soca iies—which it’s a perfect stranger you are to me, Mr. 
Brow the ving a been no recommendations—to settle for the 

which. the last. was out yesterday morning’ before 

Pere: o'clock, and due again next Thales. We never knows, Mr. 

Brown, what t may go for to happen when once the foot is off dry land, 

which: poor Mr. Towrope, as lays in Tarring Churchyard, is a witness ; 

and what with rates and taxes, and the new meeting-house, and fresh 

ecm ae ae mendin’ the shores, and subscribin’ to the 

band, which it’s Ethiopiums and not people with clean faces, 

can tell what's to become of a poor widder with nothin’ but 

roof to protect her from the sinfulness of mankind, let alone exidents, 

which is quite as bad! I’m not one to put upon nobody, and I’m not 

a a AS upon, but when.I sees a gent which it's only-a ight 
in my apartments and no recommendations,—not 

‘sunitiaianlbigaid: mon caper, Me Baowe, I'm far om dinging of thad, 
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—with your packed up ready to go the Lord. he knows 
where, then’s the time to ask for my money, which it’s your convenienee, 
I pate Mr. ore to settle now “oh here!” 

was inexpressibly surprised. at this » which Mrs. Towrope de- 
livered without mise breath, but I was, at the same time, y 
amused and relieved. The idea of my thinking of bolting without paying 
up to the last farthing was almost too ridiculous, but it was an immense 
satisfaction to me to think that when her eyes were fixed on my part- 
manteau she had never imagined what was in it.. I was glad to be let off 
so easily, and, taking out my purse, I said : 

“ There is. no occasion for alarm, Mrs. Towrope, on your account.” 
I curled my lip with an imperceptible sneer as I said this. “I have not 
the slightest objection to pay you a week in advance. Three guineas, I 

ieve ?” 

“ And the kitchen-fire, plate, linen, and attendance, milk, washing, 
boots, and extras,’’ added Mrs. Towrope, “ which they’ve not 
been had but is provided for in the week’s account and trouble given, 
Mr. Brown, and nearly a week’s let lost if the waves goes over your 
head and you're never no more seen !” 

I am not one of those who ean fight a battle of pounds, shillings, and 

nee, especially with the softer sex, so I took out a five-pound note, and, 
aying it down on the table, I said emphatically : 

“ Tua, Mrs. Towrope, will, I hope, cover all expenses, past present, 
and to come, until you see me again. If not, you are at li to put 
up your bill immediately, and I shall send what baggage I do not take 
with me to the Promenade Hotel.” 

Mrs. Towrope took up my note, and changed her own. 

‘I’m sure, Mr. Brown, which it’s a perfect gent you are, and so | 
says to Betsy clean Mr. Brown’s boots, muddy though they is, before 
you brings me my tea e morning I do assure you, though I have 
the stomach-ache fasting, lene thought otherwise you would behave, 
which pray excuse the liberty of reminding of your little account, seein 
that ways and meansis searce and seasons bad. And so you're goin’ fishin’, 
Mr. Brown! well, it’s luck I wish you and a good ketch ; I’ve a beautiful 
drying-ground for whitin’, and happy shall 1 be to cure ‘em.” 

I laughed in my sleeve at the poor woman’s simplicity, and the 
allegory of young Lobsky rose to my mind. 

“If you salt. any of the whiting I catch to-night,” I thought, “ they 
must be French ones, and caught with a silver hook.” However, I said 
nothing, as at that moment I saw Capstan coming up the gravel-walk in 
front of the cottage to fetch the things I had told him of. 

“I like to have my night-elothes and dressing things, Mrs. Towrope, 
though I am at sea. Acknizal Benbow, I believe, always had his hair 
curled before he gave the signal for action ; he did that, as I do, to show, 
that nothing can disturb a brave man’s equanimity. Please to let Betsy 
open the door, Mrs. Towrope, here’s Capstan coming for my trunk; you 
know him, I think, Mrs. Towrope!” 

“ My own brother-in-law’s cousin, Mr. Brown, by the mother’s side ; 
their parents being two half-sisters, which the youngest died of the small- 

, took naturally, before the cow was interduced ; four also have I lost 
i 2 aaa emer” everybody has their troubles. A 
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evening, Mr. Capstan,” pursued the voluble old lady ; “80 you're a- 
er to off my lodger a fishin’, and a nicer better behavioured gent, 
il say it to his face, there never was. nl like a drop of any- 
thing, Mr. Capstan—you too, sir, if I'may make so free—to keep out 
the raw night air?” 

I acting? the proffer, as did my lieutenant, who shook his head. 

“ We must be joggin’, Cap’n,” said he, “if we're to make a good 
offin’. Be this all?” 

“ All!” I replied, as he shouldered my portmanteau. ‘ My toilet is 
simple, as becomes a son of the deep. 1'll just trouble you, Mrs. Tow- 
rope, to help me on with my cloak. Thank you, that will do. Good 


soht.” 

Sty Towrope followed: us to the gate, and I noticed that when she 
closed it she concealed her features beneath her apron, no doubt to pre- 
vent her emotion, at my departure, from ae seen by me. Incidentally 
remarking upon the tender feelings implanted by nature in the breast of 
woman, I observed that Mrs. Towrope was “‘a good creature,” and was 
somewhat surprised at her relative’s reply: 

“ A good crittur, Cap'n? One of the greatest sherks in all the town ! 
There aint a thing doin’ that she don’t make a profit out on’t. I owes 
her an old grudge. Hows’ever, it’s no use talkin’ about she. I said she 
was a sherk, and so she is, and that’s all about it.” 

Having uttered these sentiments in a tone of some irritation, Capstan 
doggedly continued on his way, leaving me vainly attempting to con- 
jecture the cause of his hostility towards my landlady. 

I did not, however, pursue the theme very far, the purpose for which I 
was about to embark claiming all my attention. On our road to the 
beach we met old Smirker, the ex-preventive service man, and victim of 
official tyranny. We just stopped to exchange a word of greeting, 
though | need not say that Capstan had no¢ placed him in our confi- 
dence; for there are certain situations in life when it is imprudent to 
trust even those who are nearest and dearest. The old seaman, in the 
simplicity of his heart, wished good luck to our fishing, and slipping a 
sovereign into his hand I strode across the sand, to where Grummit was 
waiting in the dingy, took my seat, and manned the tiller with an air of 
stern resolution, and my lieutenant and his subaltern silently pulled the 
boat from the shore. In about ten minutes we reached The Tub, and 
giving the word to “ stand by,” I nimbly leapt on board. 

t my sensations were at this moment it would be difficult for me to 
express. Al that I had ever read or heard of Corsair life rushed at once 
to my memory; my frame dilated, my pulse beat with tenfold rapidity, 
a warmer current seemed to rush to my heart, and fresh vigour circulated 
through all my limbs, expanding every muscle and bracing up every sinew. 
Ordering my portmanteau to be pe below, I followed the boy Jack, 
who carried it into the “State Cabin,” as my first-lieutenant described 
the accommodations which had been prepared for me. The apartment. 
was neither spacious nor lofty, seeing that I had barely room to turn 
round it, and could not venture to stand upright, though my stature does 
not exceed the height of most intellectual men ; neither did it receive an 
light but what came from the entrance, and if it had been called a heanadl, 
instead of a state cabin, I think the description would have been more 
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accurate. I felt, however, that I had chosen the Sm—ggl—r’s wild 
career of my own accord, and must be prepared to rough it; and so 
thoroughly did I school my feelings, that even the hardest plank would at 
that moment have appeared to me a “ thrice-driven bed of down.” 

I desired Jack to go aloft and inform the first lieutenant that previous 
to weighing anchor I wished to say a few words to the officers and crew, 
and ordered him to summon them abaft for that purpose. I then, by the 
aid of a lantern, opened my portmanteau, and took out certain articles 
of dress which were necessary to complete my costume as chief of my 
wandering barque, for when I went on vetire was simply attired as a 
plain British sailor. I now threw off my pilot coat, but, as the night was 
rather cool, retained my thick trousers, investing the upper part of my 
person in a richly-embroidered Greek jacket and vest, which I had written 
for to Messrs. N—th—n, of T—chb—rne-street ; I girt my waist with 
an Algerine scarf of crimson and gold, buckled on my sabre, thrust a pair 
of Colt’s revolvers into my girdle, and put on my head the same tarboosh 
that I wore in Paris in 1848, when I headed the Peckham deputation to 
wait upon M. de Lamartine. I then, with a piece of burnt cork which 
I had previously prepared, traced a pair of dark moustaches over my upper 
lip, and taking up a small parcel which had been forwarded to me from 
town by the St—ge-M—n—g—r of the Ad—l—i Th—tre, ascended to 
the quarter-deck, where, in obedience to my commands, the éguipage—as 
the French say—were assembled. 

After a brief pause, to enable them to recover their presence of mind, 
I addressed them as follows : 

‘‘ Officers and men,”’ I said, “‘ you guess the purpose for which I am 
amongst you. On yonder shore”—pointing to the coast of S—ss—x— 
“no man is free to drain the flowing bowl, or puff the fragrant weed, 
unvexed by the myrmidons of a fiscal tyrauny. We all of us have felt 
the galling yoke. Shall we longer —_ submit? For my own part I 
boldly say ‘No!’ Your sentiments, I feel, are in unison with mine: we 
will shiver the manacles which an obnoxious law has vainly sought to rivet. 
In that direction, where the southern sun never sets, there lies a haven 
where brandy and tobacco—where silk and cambric—think of the 
girls of your hearts, men—are to be had for a mere song! Columbus 
smashed the egg which opened a path to the western world—I rend the 
trammels of custom; or, I may say, of the Custom-house. Let every 
man’s motto be, ‘ kegs, bales, and barrels, a moonlight night, and a heavy 
swell on a lee shore; and let this,” added I, tearing open the brown 
paper parcel which I had till then kept under my left arm—‘‘let this be 
the flag you sail under!” 

As I uttered these words I displayed a weft of broad black bunting, 
in the centre of which was a death’s head and cross-bones skilfully por- 
trayed. 

a Hoist the pirate-flag,” I exclaimed to the boy Jack; “and remember, 
men, no quarter, no surrender. Now, Capstan, serve out the grog, and 
make sail for the coast of France.” 
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CuapTer V. 
y Gross THE CH—NN—L AND DISCOVER THE OPP—S—TE CO—ST. 


Havine issued these brief orders, I walked to the after-part of the 
vessel,—that is to say, I removed to a distance of two or three paces, the 
ning deck being somewhat eontracted,—and, sitting down on a coil 

rope, began to contemplate my position. 

To an indifferent observer it a have appeared that I was a mere 
passenger, or, at the most, 

All that a careless eye could see, 

In me, were some young Galiongée. 
But to a close scanner of human actions a wide difference might have 
been ee He would not have failed to discern in the queuchless 
fire of my eye, and the restless quivermg of my limbs, the master-spirit 
which gave life and movement to the whole of the ship’s company. 
Other hands than mine might cat the anchor, belay the spanker-boom, 
orspliee the main-brace—perform, in short, all the slavery of working the 
vessel—but it was I to whom it owed its directing impulse; without 
me, The Tub might have rotted on the stagnant waters, crewless, provi- 
sionless, aio My care had assembled the first, my purse 
had provided the second, and my energy now guided the third. 

“A thousand years ago—more or less,” thought I, “an expedition, 
not — dissimilar to that in which I am at present en , set sail 
from the shores of Normandy, whither I now am bound, by the 
bastard son of Robert the Devil, who afterwards lost all his fortune by 

bling. “It is true that Duke William’s foree was more numerous 
than mine, but if the account in the ‘Romance of the Rose’* be correct — 
and that, I believe, is the best authority on the subject, all modern novel 
writers being agreed on the point,—they could scarcely be considered so 
The followers of the Norman were adventurers whom he 

pret tesa wherever he could find them ; German condottier:, Italian 
rench hidalgos, the Spanish mousquetaires, reckless and 
improvident gamblers, sharpers and swindlers of every age and sex; 
my crew, consisting merely of three men and a boy, were well- 

known natives of W—rth—ng, and all bound together by ties of con- 
sanguinity, so that the interest of one must necessarily be the interest of 
all. Again, as to the manner in which my troops were armed, the ad- 
vantage was entirely on my side. William’s soldiers,—history tell us 
nothing, that I am aware of, about his sailors, and consequently his 
vessels must have been badly managed,—his soldiers, 1 say, were cased 
In plate armour, which, if it resembled modern earthenware, was a very 
brittle material,—a pistol-shot would have shivered it to atoms; their 
weapons were the two-handed Scottish broadsword, every one of which 
— three men to lift it,—spears, shields, helmets, spurs, and bows 
‘arrows, 8 sort of ammunition which proves that the Normans were 





* It is very seldom that we attempt to correct the MS. of our imaginative 
friend, but we apprehend that Mr. fi is mistaken here, and that he has 
fallen into the common error—a very unusual thing with him—of confounding 
the “Romance of the Rose” of William of Lorris with the “Roman de Rou” of 
the chronicler Wace. 
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little better than the savages who were killed by Captain Cook. 
fellows, on the other hand, were encumbered by a offensive reap 
Guernsey frock, a sou'wester, a light heart, and a thin pair of trousers, 
constituting their only warlike '; while, for weapons, there were 
boarding-pikes, cutlasses, and hand-grenades, all carefully stowed away— 
so assured me—in the lockers, which, on the signal being given 
for ‘ action,’ had to be unlocked, and there were 
for immediate use. | also Turkish sabre on my thi and a pair 
of Colt’s revolvers in m waist belt, and I very much question if William 
the Conqueror sported anything of that kind. With respect to our 
characteristics I am altogether silent. The Norman Dux—so 
is occasionally called, but why I know not, unless he were duck- 
legged—was without doubt a brave, though I rather suspect a 
man; but he was tainted with the vices of his countrymen, and his 
fondness for dice and improper society was so remarkable, that Beethoven 
has set it to music, and I have myself witnessed a representation of the 
piece at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in which his glaring conduct is shown 
up a a warning to all opera-goers. I need not observe to the intelligent 
reader that, except in the matter of personal courage, I bear no re- 
semblance to: William the Conqueror.” 

Such was the complexion of the thoughts which mounted to my brain 
as I reclined upon the rope while The Tub was getting under weigh. 
was disturbed from my reverie by the approach of my first lieutenant, 
who came te me, as he observed, for “sailing orders.” 

“Sail,” said I, emphatically, “ for France !” 

“ That’s rather a wide berth, Cap’n,” was his reply ; “ p’r’aps you'll 
have the goodness to mention what part of France ?” 

“‘ That part,” I returned, “where the brandy and tobaceo grow,—that 
is'to say, where they are made.” 

‘For the matter of that,” said Capstan, “them articles is mannyfae- 
terd everywhere along the French coast, only there's more on it in some 
places than im others.” 

“ Paris,” I observed, after a short pause, “is not upon the coast; I know 
it, for I have been there several times, both by diligence and railway. 
It is a pity it is so far inland, or else we might have got some excellent 
tobaeco from thence, the very best cigar-shop I know being next door to 
the Vaudeville in the Place de la Bourse; the eigars you get there leave 
a flavour in your mouth which you don’t get rid of foraweek. The Paris 
brandy is of two kinds: one, called “ Sacré-chien,” is a great favourite 
with the mik ; the other, bearing the name of “ Trois-six,’’ is chiefly 
patronised by the ouvriers, both classes being first-rate judges. If we 
_ could getsome stuff of this sort we should make a capital hit, but I am 

afraid that Paris is too far off. What is your opinion, C ?” 

“ Lord bless you, sir,” he answered, “ Celina as soon think of sendin’ 
to Jeroosl’um. There’s lots of ‘strip-me-naked’ to be had on the 
coast, only they don't call it ‘sackershang,’ nor ‘ trawsee,’ nor nothin’ 
of the kind, only ‘Conae,’ which is all the French I ever heerd tell on 
for brandy, though it’s a rum langidge, and may mean anythin’, and 
they're a rum lot, blest if they ain’. Damme, if I han’t a seeu French- 
men do things that an Englishman ‘ood be ashamed to think of, let alone 
do. You'd y b’leeve it, but they drinks stuff that they calls ‘oh 
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,’ made out of shooger and warter, and, what’s more, perfers it to 
beer!” 

“ You Capstan,” I observed, mildly, ‘that [ have resided a 
good deal in France ; I am well acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
natives.” 

“ Tnthat ’ere case,” said my lieutenant, “it’s not o’ no use my tellin’ 
on and you can bear me out that wot I say’s true. Hows'ever, to 
go wae to what I was a askin’ of : what port shall we make for ?” 

‘<I will be guided,” I replied, “by your naval experience. I am a 
very good geographer, as far as regards the interior of the country, and 
know my way about Paris as well as anybody, but I am not quite so 
familiar with the shores of France, so you may sail to whatever place 
you think most convenient and best adapted for our purpose.” , 

“‘ Well, then,” said Capstan, ‘I fancy we couldn't do no better than 
make for Havver-de-Grass ; if the wind keeps where it is we can go 
free all the way, and make the port in about fourteen hours.” 

“ Free !” I exclaimed, “I should imagine so. When was slavery per- 
mitted in the British Islands! The moment a man with a black face puts 
his foot on the deck of an English vessel he is free, and I should hope 
that my crew have equal privileges with the negroes of Asia!” 

The first lieutenant made no reply to this remark; indeed, it struck 
me that he did not comprehend my meaning. I therefore dropped the 
subject. 

‘ What tack,” said I, “‘ are we sailing on, and how’s her head ?” 

‘She's got her starbud tacks aboard,” answered Capstan, ‘‘ steerin’ 
southanbyeast as nigh as can be, wind on the larbud beam.”’ 

“ Make it so!”’ I said, with the terse dignity of a captain of a man-of- 
war, when the clock strikes twelve bells. ‘ Make it so!” 

‘* T can’t make it nothin’ else,” returned the unvarnished seaman, who 
was probably ignorant of the custom I have alluded to. 

“Itisa ine night,” I remarked, in order to cover his confusion at 
finding that I knew more about the naval profession than he did. ‘Shall 
we have any moon ?” 

“In coorse not, sir, else we shouldn't have this job in hand. Moons 
isn't plezzent to look at when tubs is to be run.”’ 

‘*] meant,” I observed, correcting him, “ will it be very dark? I have 
never been out at sea so late as this before.” 

“ Why,” answered Capstan, “it'll be darkish; but don’t you think, 
sir, if you're not accustomed to the night air, you’d better turn in? The 
state cabin isn’t over large, but there’s room enough for one of your size 
to lie down in’t, if you doubles your knees a bit.”’ 

“No,” I returned, coldly, for I fancied that I detected a tone of fami- 
liarity in his observation. ‘I shall keep watch on deck all night. Such 
of the hands as can be spared may go below.” 

“ And won’t you take off them fine things, sir?” he asked. 

“Certainly not,” I answered. ‘“ Suppose we were to be attacked in 
the night! How would the enemy recognise me else? That reminds 
me,’ I pursued, “that the black flag is not flying. How is this? Let 
it be hoisted immediately.” 

* It’s arter sundown,” said the first lieutenant, in a tone, as it seemed 
of expostulation. ‘ Nobody never heerd of flags flyin’ in the dark.” 
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“ There are many —- to be done,” I retorted, with some bitterness, 
that people have never heard of. Obey my orders, or——” 

I turned away from him as I spoke, and placed my hand on the handle 
of one of my revolvers. I know not if he guessed my intention, for, as it 
was almost dark, he could not well see the movement; but I feel p 
sure that he did, as he went to the sternpost of the vessel, and, after 
busying himself there for a few minutes, pulled one of the ropes, and up 
went the Buccaneer’s ensign. This convinced me of the value of promp- 
titude ; for, in all probability, if I had not acted as I did, a desperate 
mutiny might have been the consequence. Thanks, however, to my re~ 
solution, it was nipped in the bud. 

I strode a pace or two across the deck to vindicate my position, and 
then, unwilling that he should suppose I harboured any enmity or vindic- 
tive feeling in my bosom, I said, 

“ As the wind is rather fresh this evening, and blows under my ‘ snowy 
camese,’ |’Il trouble you, Capstan, to tell the boy Jack to bring me my 
‘shaggy capote.’ ” 

“Your what, Cap’n?” inquired he, in a subdued tone. 

“| forgot,” said I; “you are not acquainted with ‘Childe Harold.’ 
Let him get me my monkey-jacket.”’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Now I knows what you means, I'll fetch it myself.” 

*‘ Do so, and while you are about it, hand up a bottle of brandy and 
my cigar-case. We must do something to keep the cold out while we 
remain on deck.” 

On hearing these orders, my first lieutenant exhibited an alacrity that 
was on gratifying—the more so, as it satisfied me that my firmness of 
manner had not been thrown away upon him. In a few minutes he re- 
appeared on deck with the things I had asked for. 

** Where shall we stow calsdioes away ?” said I, strong, nautical lan- 
guage having now become familiar to me. ‘Shall we bouse ourselves 
up on one of the lee cat-heads, or lower our jibs abaft the binnacle ?”’ 

“ Whichsomdever you pleases, Cap’n,” answered my first lieutenant, 
who appeared delighted to hear me “carry on” in his own dialect, ex- 
ploding, as it were, like a marine torpedo, when least expected —“ which- 
somdever you pleases; but if 1 may make so free, I should say here’s as 
nice a place as any, under cover from the wind, and all open afore us.” 

“ By the coamings of the hatchway, I suppose?’ ‘This | threw out 
suggestively, not being guite certain what was the name of the place he 
indicated, though, of course, it must have had a name, as everything has 
on board ship, and it never answers to appear ignorant on any point when 
you have to do with professional men. 

Capstan made no reply to this remark, which clearly showed that I had 
hit the right nail on the head, and by the coamings of the hatchway we 
sat down. A demijohn of cold water and a couple of tumblers were 

piaced beside the brandy-bottle by the boy Jack, who then received per- 
mission from me to “turn in.” | gathered my monkey-jacket round m 
stalwart form, lit my cigar, extended my limbs along the deck, an 
caressing the hilt.of my scymetar with one hand, in an attitude which 
Capstan closely imitated, prepared for a night at sea. 
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NIEBUHR THE HISTORIAN.* 


‘Barrgoup Georce Nresvune is chiefly known in this country as the 
author of a work which, though it tends tn imculante a great degree of 


his admirers been generally considered as the most original work that 
this age has produced. But Niebuhr, son of the celebrated Danish tra- 
of the same name, was also a man of science, @ philosopher, and a 
He was a rare combination of the man of business, the 
scholar, and the man of genius. If he had no other claim to celebrity, 
he would have deserved to be mentioned among the general Jinguists 
whose attainments have‘from time to time astonished the world. Niebuhr 
was also essentially a man of the world. Born in Denmark, he received. 
the rudiments of education at Kiel and in Hanover, was perfected in 
Edinburgh, entered the service of the Prussian government, lived as a 
in Holland and in Htaly, lectured on the Rhime, and his name 

ongs to all nations. Everywhere at ‘the same time, his habits were 
those of a retired student, and his manners those of an unassuming 
domestic man. Luckily, also, Niebuhr lived at a time when German 
i men wrote their histories m their private letters. While the 
public man was known and appreciated and admired, his early aspirations 
and youthful foibles, the accidents of his career, his household affections 
and virtues, the private griefs and the secret struggles which fell to his 
share amidst a few hollow friendships and many avowed enmities —these 
and the closing scene of a conspicuous and glorious career, were still 
wanting m our memories and on eur shelves. The two volumes now 
before us, founded on “Lebensnachriehten iiber Barthold Georg Nie- 
buhr,” edited by Madame Hensler, fully supply this deficiency. From 
= lebuhr was a constant and attractive letter-writer—to 
Hensler he was at once Jearned, graceful, elegant, and confiden- 

tial. The relations of this lady to Niebuhr were indeed very curious, and 
as they have been justly designated, very German. During his residence 
as a.student at Kiel, this lady became a young and beautiful widow. Nie- 
buhr himself was an extremely shy and nervous boy—though a man 
already in ripeness of character and in grasp of intellect; and in reference 
to his first mterview with Dora Hensler, he wrote to his father: 
“I felt to a repens bashfulness before ladies ; 
however much I improve in other society, I am sure I must get 
worse and worse every day in their eyes.” Dora’s father-in-law, 
Dr. Hensler, was a ly learned man; but he was eveu then 
astonished at the boy's extraordinary knowledge of the ancient. 
world, and at his faculty of historical divination. In his family circle 
Niebuhr was.soon at home. The ladies were very kind to him, and he 
made the young Madame Hensler an offer of his hand. She—a pietest 
im religion—had made a vow at her husband’s grave never to marry 
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‘an, and she was disposed to keep her vow. As she could 
buhr ‘herself, he asked her to choose a wife for him; and, 
thought, she seleeted her own sister Amelia. In his union with this lady 
Niebuhr was happy for some years. He succeeded in the world, served 
the state in various high offices, acquired the friendship of the first men 
in Germany, and through the deli of his leetures on Roman history 
at Berlin, raised himself to a high place in the imtellectual hierarchy of 
. His wife died, and he again solicited Dora Hensler to 

his hand. But she adhered to her vow; and again failing in his suit, 
again requested her to provide a substitute. It would seem that the vow 
only stood between her and himself, for she still retained him in the 
family. This time she selected her cousin Gretchen, and—strange as.all 
this seems to us—he married her. Dora’s refusals do not, therefore, 
appear to have caused any, even momentary suspension of the friendship 
between Niebuhr and herself. His letters to her—ever kind, serene, 
affectionate—present an unbroken series. ‘The moment he parted from 
her, he began to write to her regularly. In the most trying situations 
of his life—during the fierce bom ent of Copenhagen—amid the 
terrors of the flight to Riga before the victorious French—in the siekness 
of his first months in Italy—amid the excitement of his opening lecture 
sessions in Berlin—his letters never failed. He wrote a on epistle to 
her only a few days before he died. 

Niebuhr’s precocity was something extraordinary. He learnt to write 
Greek characters in his sixth year, and composed small essays, and 
made abstracts of Shakspeare’s plays before he was nine. He learnt 
French and English before he was out of his teens, and, on his father’s 
assertion, he knew twenty languages before he had reached his thirtieth 
year. Born in 1776, his early years fell into a time of great and, in- 
deed, of morbid excitement. As a mere child, he was imoculated with 
the literary and political mania of the age. Any new work of the great 
writers of the time was hailed as an important event, the bearings of 
which lay beyond the reach of human knowledge. Young Niebuhr was 
taught to thrill with excitement at the sight of a new book from Goethe, 
Klapstock, or Lessing. It was but natural that this time, when his 
feelings were strongest and freshest, should, at a later period, appear to 
him as the culminating point of German literature, and that, conse- 
— that literature seemed to him, in after years, to droop and to 

— 


From passing his infancy on the level, marshy plain of Meldorf, he was 
long insensible to impressions of natural beauty. Thus, writing from 
Edinburgh in 1798, he says, that nature has denied him the taste for 
pieturesque scenery, but yiven him instead a perception of the sublime. 
In later years, however, he was keenly sensible to the charms of a beau- 
tiful landseape. 

At Kiel, young Niebuhr’s favourite study was history. He adopted 
at that early period of his life elementary ideas, which, in this country, 
would be scouted as more than sceptical, and would, as in Mr. Lawrence’s 
case, entail persecution. Thus he writes, on the 7th of June, 1794: “I 
believe further, that the origin of the human race is not connected with 
any given place, but is to be sought everywhere over the face of the 


A curious psychological phenomenon presented itself in young Niebuhr. | 
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earth ; and that it is an idea more worthy of the power and wisdom of 
the Creator, to. assume that he gave to each zone and each climate its 
proper inhabitants, to whom that zone and climate would be the most 
suitable, than to assume that the human species has degenerated in such 
. ble . " ” 

He also argued that great national races never sprang from the growth 
of a single family into a nation, but always from the association of 
several families of human beings, raised above their fellow-animals by 
the nature of their wants, and the gradual invention of a language ; 
each of which families, probably, had originally formed a language pecu- 
liar to itself : 

Here (he adds) is one of the most important elements of history, still 
remaining to be examined,—that which is, in truth, tie very basis upon which 
all history must be reared, and the first pancipie from which it must proceed. 
This of all subjects should be thoroughly investigated in the first place; and 
then (to which philosophy is necessary) a universal history ought to be written, 
which should exhibit all nations from the same point‘of view. This point of 
view Reinhold beautifully defines as the relation between reason and sensation. 
When this universal history is completed, the separate history of each country 
should follow. This is the way in which I would teach history, if 1 had Hege- 
wisch’s learning and position. 

Whatever foundation there might be for history thus taught it is 


scarcely for us to say. Certain it is, it would have no possible reference 
to Biblical history. Niebuhr had, at this early period of life, a peculiar 
inclination to the English, whom he studied both for his literary and 
historical improvement : 

, . I spent an evening with Behrens lately, and we laid a wager. He 
asserts that within a year more than one revolution will break out, and I assert 
the contrary. On the other hand, I have offered to lay a wager with him, that 
in four years a monarclical government will be re-established in France. I 
find myself constantly confirmed in this opinion as I read the English history, 
which I do a good deal in my leisure moments. If I had time, I should like 
to get more facts together; and as it is, 1 have found in the very rare notices 
which are inserted in the notes to Algernon Sidney’s “ Discourses,” and seem 
to be quite unknown in Germany, very striking and extraordinary parallels. 
Unfortunately I have no time for employments of this kind at present! And 
yet history grows dearer and dearer to me, so much so that my ardour in 
reading history interferes with my zeal for philosophy, while no philosophy can 
blunt my inclination to history. ... . Salchow came in just as I was writing 
about him. We took up our usual occupation. 1 am dictating to him a short 
outline of the history of the French war. I am astonislied at my own memory, 
for I still remember with great distinctness the merest trifles that have occurred 
from 1792 onwards. 


He made quite a hero of the imagination of Algernon Sidney. 
“This,” he said, writing from Kiel, December 6th, 1794, ‘day is the 
anniversary of Algernon Sidney’s death, one hundred and eleven years 
ago, and hence it is in my eyes a consecrated day, especially as I have 
just been studying his noble life again. May God preserve me from a 
death like his; yet, even with such a death, the virtue and holiness of 
his life would not be dearly purchased. And now he is forgotten 
almost throughout the world; and perhaps there are not fifty persons 
in all Germany who have taken the pains to inform themselves accurately 
about his life and fortunes. Many may know his name, many know 
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him from his brilliant talents, but they formed the least part of his true 
tness.” 

In January, 1796, Niebuhr left Kiel for Copenhagen, in the capacity 
of private secretary to Count Schimmelman, the Danish minister of 
finance. From this he was promoted to the post of supernumerary 
ae the Royal Library, with permission to travel abroad after a 
time. He visited first his parents, and thence returned to Kiel, where 
he cemented his attachment with Amelia Behrens, the daughter of his 
preceptor, Dr. Hensler. A letter to his friend Moltke is highly cha- 
racteristic of the classical and philosophical yearnings that, in Niebuhr, 
even pervaded the passion of love : 


Dora and I send you and your wife this messenger, because we cannot bear 
to wait several days before writing to you, especially as our letter would be a 
long time on the road; so you will receive this before another, that Dora 
wrote to you two days ago, which announced as close at hand what has now 
really taken place. Iam in far too great an agitation to say much. Each of 
you take one of our letters ; Dora’s will tell you the most. Yesterday evening, 
at Dora’s house, Amelia decided in my favour. Her heart had already decided. 
Love can distinguish between truth and pretence. She assumed no girlish 
affectation when Dora gave words to feelings that had before scarcely expressed 
themselves, and joined our hands. This pure simplicity, this Roman decision, 
in a gentle heart, made my happiness perfect, and made it possible. A long 
time of trial, full of doubt and uncertainty—servitude to win a love, that cannot 
be sustained by gallantry and pretty flatteries, but must take root in the heart 
—would either have frightened me away, or harassed me to death ; and yet one 
scarcely sees anything else, except where the suitability of the connexion 
is calculated, and everything negotiated by the papa and mamma on each side. 
I long considered this servitude as the only means of becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with a girl, for the gulf which custom and our folly have placed be- 
tween young men and women seemed to me impassable. And so it would 
have been to me, had not Dora’s heart and Dora’s wisdom allowed me to follow 
my nature completely. I know that I have earnestly endeavoured not to 
deceive Milly. In our conversations when we met, I spoke to her from my 
inmost heart, and took pains to discover to her what, if concealed, might have 
deceived her, and made her very unhappy hereafter; for I thought myself 
bound not to deny what still clings to me from former evil times as a stain to 
be washed out ; but I hope to God that happiness, and the power of love, this 
new unknown force, and above all, the contemplation of the proud joy in her 
angelic heart, and an openness that will rather gain than lose through absence, 
will purify me before we can be united,—for absence is before us. The letter 
Dora wrote to you the day before yesterday will have told you all about it. 
It is inevitable, and you will not misunderstand me when I tell you that I do 
not now view it with dread. O who could feel themselves separated, when in 
spirit and in love they are so inseparable! 1 embrace every effort, every toil, 
every sacrifice, for all will render me worthier of my Milly. It is true we have 
a long future before us, but who knows how it may be shortened ? And if I, 
who have not your equability, cannot promise Milly your evenness of temper, 
your constant warmth, I can promise her inviolable truth, and ever-growing, 
exclusive love. And woe to him who does not repose with full confidence upon 
the truth of a pure-hearted maiden! I shall assuredly know neither suspicion 
nor jealousy. And she who equally possesses both our hearts, our Dora, who 
can now live wholly for us, and is through us brought back to the world, will 
unite us by the rarest bond. Thank you, dearest of friends, as much as it is 
possible to thank, for the kind solicitude that you shared with Dora. My heart 
was sealed up, and my courage gone. Many a pretty face, and here and there 
a bright creature, had given me a passing pleasure, but only once had the 
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thought of a connexion risen vividly before my mind ; and when the event 
made me angry with the maiden and despise myself, yet consider myself happy 
that the delusion was over, my heart seemed quite dead. I believed no longer 


in that a agg feeling which irresistibly fixes our desti 
.» Milly a ko 


ny. 

a has man character, and this ‘wen my ideal of a 
citizen’s wife; pride, intellect, the most retiring modesty, unbounded love, 
constancy, and gentleness. In history we only meet with such women among 
the Roman matrons,—the Calpurnias, Portias, Arrias. Soft, weak, tender 
girlishness would neither have elevated nor strengthened my character. I must 
_stop.. This is too confused, and I must go and take these pages to Dora, and 
then go to Milly and her mother, who willingly consents. Farewell. 


In June, 1798, Niebuhr sailed from Cuxhaven to Yarmouth. He 
took letters to Sir Thomas Rivers, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Wyndham, 
Roscoe, Rennell, and others, so that he was unusually well introduced ; 
unfortun , the only letters referring to his residence: in England 
and are those addressed to his betrothed, and which are hence 
much mixed up with nal matters. Niebuhr always retained a great 
predilection for the English nation. Their great consistency of cha- 
racter, their strict integrity, and their great truthfulness, raised 
them in his. estimation above every other nation, excepting his own ; 
and, therefore, he was more disposed to form lasting connexions with 
individuals belonging to it than with any other foreigners:; in fact, most 
of the foreign friendships were with Englishmen. His first impressions 
were, however, by no means flattering : 


The dinner at the Royal Society fully justified the sentence that has.often 
been upon such meetings. It was a feast, and the conversation ex- 
tremely indifferent ; in fact, below the every-day conversation of learned men 
in Germany. We must not be unjust to ourselves: it is our own fault, that 
we are not nobler than we are in general ; but whether the Good and che 
Beautiful.find a temple in more hearts here in England, is a great question, 
and worth the solving, if it can besolved. Everybody here is in action ; idle- 
ness and half-done work are certainly less common than with us; practical 
ability is.certainly more general—a false show of knowledge rarer ; a smooth 
exterior gains little respect ;. the word of a man may be depended on, aad I 
believe the better sort trouble themselves little about the opinion of others. 
But it cannot be denied that mediocrity is very common, and is by no means 
looked down upon : that, as Schonborn says, it is a question whether genius 
is an attribute of this nation, and certain that true warmheartedness is ex- 
tremely rare; a little of the fog that “ Allwill” talks about seems very pre- 
valent,—hence, also, the great indifference, the one-sidedness, the self-will. You 
see that novelty has not raised my opinion as to place me in danger of having, 
hereafter, to moderate a flaming usiasm. It would indeed need much to 
make me feel here as in my fatherland,—to make other advantages compensate 
for the absence of that harmony of sentiment which made me happy in the 
society of our friends, even before you were mine. 

I think that most learned men here, as elsewhere, look more to the authority 
that a man brings with him, than to his talents and intellect. My father’s 
name, which is very celebrated here, introduces me everywhere. But 1 look 
forward with pleasure to the time that will transfer me from a rather too con- 
spicuous position to the quiet of Scotland. 

The erudite Dane frequently finds fault with the English for their un- 
pedantic -_ of conversation. “The superficiality and insipidity of 

all ssepaediietneliahs 1, have. lietened, enin. widen 1 bere 
joi is really depressing. As far as | can hear, little is said about 

















politics, which is a good thing—much better than our German mania for 
going beyond our depths on such subjects; but, that narrative and 
common-places form whole staple of conversation, from which. all 
philosophy is excluded—that enthusiasm and loftiness of expression are 
entirely wanting, depresses me more than any personal neglect of which, 
as a stranger, I might have to complain.” 

Upon the occasion of a visit to Westminster Abbey, he says he looked 
with reverence and gratitude upon the busts of so many great men. 
“ But how characteristic is the equally honourable position accorded to so 
many nameless and insignificant persons by the side of the noblest dead ! 
What a quantity of nonsense isto be seen on these venerable walls ! 
One man writes a Hebrew inscription on the tomb of his daughter ; on 
another, I think also belonging to a woman, there is an Abyssinian in- 
scription ; Chatham has an absurdly. over-burdened allegorical monu- 
ment ; Sidney and Russell have none at all; and in Milton’s, the man 
who erected it gives his own name and title in several lines ; Milton is 
mentioned in the quietest manner.” 

Alluding to the inhabited house which then occupied the spot of Pope’s 
cool retreat at Twickenham, Niebuhr justly re that it ought to be 
a.temple for the grove—a fit accompaniment to the charming scenery, 
and a memorial of thé poet. As he came to know the English better, so 
he got to like them more, or rather to understand them better, but he 
still justly condemned the habitual dissoluteness of the youth of the better 
classes : 

I know no nation to which I would rather bgjong as a citizen than the 
English, not only on account of their constitution, but from my delight in the 
hard-working, active intellect, and the strong, straightforward common sense 
of the thinking men, and because of the superior, almost universal cultivation 
of the burgher class, strictly so called, and, as I believe, of the farmers, who 
might put to shame many a conceited scholar, and many a high-bred, polished 
aristocrat. Of the English scholars, on the contrary, I have a very mean opi- 
nion: I keep to my assertion, that they are without originality; also, that 
England can boast of no true poets at the present time.. And yet literary men 
are the only people with whom a foreigner can come into close contact; for 
only a very brilliant intellect or external advantages can procure him admit- 
tance to the interior of families. ‘These are only open to natives, and I think 
it right that it should be so ; for, in fact, what can a foreigner bring with him, 
unless he be an extremely distinguished man, to make his friendship wanted, 
when people have been long surrounded with friends already? I positively 
shrink from associating with the young men on account of their unbounded dis- 
soluteness, which me feel that I should be more likely to meet with 
uncourteousness and repulse from them than cordial friendship. 


This is in a letter to Count Moltke, not to Milly, as he calls his be- 
trothed, and after a residence of upwards of three months in England. 
The same month, that was, in October, ie ti me be if dy 
burgh, resolved, as he wrote, whatever might. be, i 
could not teach him mathematics and astronomy, to teach himself. Con- 


sidering that these were the palmy days of Edin h, the days of Play- 
fair, Robinson, Hope, Gregory, and most other distingui men, it 
would certainly appear that self-conceit formed no portion of the 
oung man’s character. The same flippancy is further betrayed where 
G speaks of Professor Robinson as wasting his time with very i 
remarks on the origin and value of the sciences; and further with very 
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unseasonable invectives against modern philosophy. This burst of arro- 
was, however, as quickly followed by one of modesty. It had cost 
Fim in London, he says, at the rate of nine guineas a year to have a 
hairdresser, so in Edinburgh he availed himself of the liberty of wearing 
his hair plain. The piety, 40 characteristic of the Scotch, he designates 
as strict and rather pedantic, and as causing him much embarrassment ; 
but he denounces in still stronger language the dissoluteness of a fellow- 
student. He writes indeed of the “ universal licentiousness” of young 
Englishmen, and says “ they are ony happy in the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures.” This a most unmerited condemnation of the Edinburgh 
students, many of whom will work enthusiastically eighteen hours a day, 
when even the wondrous Niebuhr was satisfied with twelve. But Nie- 
buhr attached an importance to conversation and every trifling expression 
that we never dream of in this country, and was therefore only calculated 
to mislead him. Many a young man talks of misdeeds that he never 
commits, and affects an indifference to feelings and conduct that he is 
far from really entertaining. 
_ After residing a year sal a half in London and Edinburgh, Niebuhr re- 
turned to Holstein, whence he started early the ensuing year to Copen- 
hagen, having obtained an appointment, the income of which enabled him 
to marry Amelia Behrens, and take ‘her with him to the Danish capital. 
In 1806 he left Copenhagen for Berlin, where he accepted the situation of 
joint-director of the first bank that was founded in Prussia. The openin 
of the University of Berlin, at Michaelmas, 1810, brought him. forward as 
a lecturer on Roman histery ; and the lectures which he delivered in this 
and the following year were published in 1811, and contain the germs 
of those new combinations and discoveries for which he will be best 
known to posterity. Niebuhr’s studious life was interrupted by the war 
of liberation in 1813-14, and in which he took an active part. In 1816 
he was sent as ambassador to Rome, and on his return from Italy he re- 
tired to Bonn, where he gave lectures on Roman antiquities and various 
subjects, and ultimately died in 1831. 
he truly valuable work before us contains illustrations of all these 
eventful epochs in the historian’s life; and although it is evident, from 
many passages, that Niebuhr was what would be called in this country 
a Freethinker, and from a fault in his mental constitution, which ad- 
hered to him through life—that of measuring his fellow-creatures by an 
ideal and far too high a standard —he was also a philosophical repub- 
lican ; yet, as his mind was imbued with a pure devotional spirit, albeit of 
aphilosophical character, as his morals were untainted, his virtues 
genuine, and his republicanism ideal and not practical, there is no 
portion of this truly learned and good man’s letters, that may not be 
read with advantage to the heart, and improvement of the understanding. 
The character presented to the reader, it has been justly remarked, is 
that of one wise and noble far beyond the generality of men. His letters, 
indeed, constitute a study for the moralist not less than for the scholar ; 
there is a vein of reflection, and an unceasing flow of suggestive thought 
that pervades them, which, as in the instance of Goethe, render it im- 
possible to tear oneself from the perusal of such a thoughtful, instructive, 
and delightful correspondence, | 











